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PREFACE. 


, THE following Letters having been successively- 
inserted in “Ackermann’s Repository of Arts”, under 
the title of “ Letters from Italy”, the proprietor of 
•‘that Miscellany,* influenced, perhaps, by the opinion 
of partial judges, felt desirous of publishing them in 
a separate Volume. To this wish aloncf they owe their 
appearance* in the* present form, the Author being too 
conscious of the imperfections ip performance to 
have of his t o\vn accord presumed to usher ^t into a more 

extensive •aircultition, even with all the advantages of 

•* . , 

embellishment whicli it has derived from the exertions 
of the Publisher. 

Some Apology may be due in regard to the fifteenth 
Letter. Although the fancifpl, yet direct, offspring of 
an idea elicited by its predecessors, it certainly might 
have been suppressed, agreeably to the original intention 
of the writer, without ijijury to the historical or descrip- 
tive part of thQ Work. Rut as that Letter had formed 



a portion ^f l!he periodical (publication, and as the pre- 
sent natf^feiiders it optional with the matter-of-fact 
reader tb \jjeikiie it, or not, it is hoped, that its admission 
amon'g^ffs more legitimate brethren will give no serious 

offence. * • 


THE AUTHOR. 


London, 

1st June, 1815 . 
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LETTER 1/ 

0 


Naples, April—, 1802, 


last was dated at Mfrssina^ from whence 


I)kar T. 

.My 

I sailed a week ago in the — ■ *—;* and in less than three 

days we cast anchor tn the beau ti fill bay of Naples. This 
trip has almost removed my strong aversion to maritime 
couvcyancesfT*the weather was delightful, the \*ind fair, the 
accommodation on board comfortable, ‘and the attention 
and hospitality of o\ir worthy captain kind in the extreme. 


We passed during the night, through the Faro of Mes- 
sina, and the once formidable Straits of Sfylla and Charyb- 
dis, with all the unconcern and sangfroid, of true British 
sailors. My classic fears had prompted me to read to the 
captain the speech of Helcnus to iEneas in the third Book 
of Virgil, which he treated witlf sovereign contempt, de- 
claring the venerable seer to be no better , than an old wo- 
man, and the whole story a d d h g. The event, 

ccrtaiuly, was by no means calculated to raise the Maroniftn 
nautics in my estimation, and in some measure justified the 
captain’s blunt and severe sentence. 


B 


But 


2 

But i^jfcars were soon afterwards more seriously excited 
by- 'lt,|im^;fiuIpliureous v&pouF, which pervaded every part 
of and induced me to believe it was on fire. I 

from my cot; but on enquiry, learned, to 
that the smell which had alarmed me pro- 
Mount Stromboli, a burning volcano, then 
about six miles distant. I did not regret the interruption 
of my sleep, -and all my fears were suspended in contemp- 
lating, from the quarter-deck, the truly sublime spectacle 
which the flames exhibited ;* this you will easily credit w hen 
I inform you, that even at so great a distance tlfe objects on 
board were illumined enough to cause a very perceptible 
shadow. It is more ' than probable, that .the whole space 
between Mounts /Etna and' Vesuvius forms connected re 
ceptaclcs of materials for subterancous fire, and that those, 
mountains tfnd Stromboli serve as occasional vomitories of 
the raging element ; and I think it very probable, that by 
these means the kingdoms Of Naples and Sicily are in some 
degree preserved from* instruction. « That 4 so few vents, 
however, are noUmtirely sufficient, for this salutary purpose, 

we have reasorf' to conclude from the cakcmitous earth- 
#■ 

quaRcs to which 'Messina and Calabria have at various 
periods bedn exposed. On the other hand,"* it* is but fair to 
acknowledge, that these convulsions of nature have some- 
times been attended with beneficial consequences ; since 
the Lipari Islands evidently, and probably also the Straits 
of Messina, owe their existence to*volcauic revolutions 
anterior to the records of history. 

On the — tli, early in the morning, we sailed through the 
straits between the island of Capri and the territory of Sor- 
rento. The former, once the theatre of the beastly revels 
of the, .crafty tyrant Tiberius, i§ now inhabited by a few 
humble monks and poor fishermen : some of its ancient and 
invenerable ruins were distinctly visible, from our ship, 
aud their sequestered site induced a recollection of the ne- 
farious 
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farious and brutish scenes transacted wi^iin their walls, so 
faithfully and con amove depicted by Suetonius. ■ With 
these, however, I took care not to acquaint ou^ued cap- 
tain, lest I should experience a rebuff siniilar td the oue I 
received between Scylla and Charybdis. v, 

The disgusting train of ideas elicited by the view of Ca- 
pri, was soon wiped away by a contrast of scene, infinitely 
more pleasing. On leaving the strait, we at once entered 
the bay of Naples, and beheld the city, with its beautiful 
mole, castles, and churches; Mkymjtm, Baja;, Pozziioli, 
and Mount Posilipo on the left; Vesuvius and Portici on 
the right ; St. Elmo and Capo di JVIonte in the rear : a 
prospect celebrated by evcry # traveller for* its grandeur and 
sublimity, yet far exceeding any description I had rcatLof 
it : in my estimation, it 'is indeed licyond #tlie power of 
language to describe it. A panorama # of Naples would lie 
a high treat to our London loungers, and the materials for 
its execution might be procured a^a trifling expense, from 
some of the skilful scene-painters in this place. 

* x ' * 

Having cojne from Messina, the quarantine formalities 
were brief. *As scam as 1 once more felt mysClf on terra 
ftrma, my’enquiries were for a Freucli inn, in conformity 
to the advice t received at Messina from a British Mer- 
chant, who, having several times travelled over Italy, ob- 
served, that to travellers who were not rich, the inns kept 
by Frenchmen proved a desirable medium between the ex- 
pensive cleanliness of English hotels abroad, and the cheap 
filth of native accommodations.* The house of Madame 
Gasse, on Mount Oliveto, being recommended to me, I 
enquired for a porter to carry my small portmanteau, pis- 
tols, &c. In an instant four, more than half-naked, Laz- 
zaroni, grasped the four Separate parcels of my baggage, 
aud were ready to §tart with ms to the city. I remonstrated 

* 8 2 in, 
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in vain that the whole was but a moderate load for a lad of 
fifteen ; a simultaneous and unintelligible jargon of the 
four savages was all the answer I received,, and to which I 
had no alternative but that of submission, fully expecting 
to see my property travel in as many different directions. 
In this suspicion, however, I was fortunately mistaken ; 
bag and baggage arrived safq with their owner at Madame 
Gasse's. The reward of their labour was the next point to 
be adjusted, and there, as the vulgar phrase is, I was a 
match for them. To the one who carried the portmanteau, 
as chief of the expedition, I handed three carlins(aboutl5d.), 
with the liberty of recompensing his associates according to 
their respective merits. This suggestion he obeyed most 
literally, for he set off in an instant with all the money in 
his pocket, leaving the other three on my hands, clamor- 
ously insisting upon immediate payment. Seeing no other 
way to rid myself of : their importunities, I adroitly shifted 
the scene of aetion to the pa t ssage, slipt into my room again 
and bolted the door. Their cries were now converted into 
a complete war-whoop, wlfich brought up some persons be- 
longing to the hQase, who, on my explainingrto them from 
within the matter at issue, fairly turned the whole of their 
Lazzaroniskips out of doors. s 

\ rencontre like this, you may well suppose, dear T. 
was not calculated to bias my first impressions in favour of 
a people with whbm I intended to ma^cc some stay. The 
succeeding adventure, however, although another — but 
gentler — species of imposition, most seasonably corrected 
the irritated state of my feelings. A Franciscan friar, with 
a charming nosegay aud a basket containing three oranges, 
meekly stepped in : — •" The prior and brethren of our con- 
gregation have favoured me with the grateful task of offer- 
ing to you, illustriovs Sir, our congratulations on your safe 

arrival in this capital, with gur best wishes and prayers for 

, * 

your 
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your speedy recovery. We entreat your acceptance of this 
produce of our garden, so much beneath the merits of your 
exalted person, as the only tAken of sincerity which the po- 
verty of St. Francis enables us to present to you.” This 
address, you will aflfow, corftained no indifferent specimen 
of monastic rhetoric; it was eloquent, kind, and, above all, 
flattering. But for the " speedy recovery,” I should have 
felt highly pleased. What! do my very looks betray in- 
ward disease to one who never saw me before? With civi- 
lity and, I dare say, with a trembling accent, I requested 
an explanation on this delicate point* / f If I have erred. 
Sir, it* was from having espied that vial before I looked at 
your countenance.” Neither St. Francis nor your humble 
servant were the losers by tixv&^claircissemcnt. 

«* • • 

Substituting a dollar for the half-croyvn which I had al- 
ready destined to give to this adroit, „ but good-natured 
monk, anti kindly thanking hin»for all the prAtty things he 
had said, I observed jto him, that he appeared to be per- 
fectly correct, altl\pugh lie had drawn a false conclusion, — 
that illness hy^ brought me to Naples; blit that, whatever 
my countenance might indicate, the contents of the viiil in 
the window vjerc rgjther intended to re-establish the looks 
of my boot.tops than those of my face. The venerable fa- 
ther paid a neat •compliment to English ingenuity, bowed 
affectionately for the small donation, assured me that the 
mineral waters with which the environs of the city abound, 
would soon effect my cure, and, requesting to be permitted 
now and then to enquire after my health, repectfully 
withdrew. 

This was not the only visit I received of the same kind, 
although the only one that had to boast of any other re- 
turn than my best thanks. • 


Having 
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Having sent fora hqiais dc pkn\ a be.'.* w j' h * 

cocked hut, silk stocking's,* anti silver shoe- buckles (w/l/C/l, 
if flattened, might have scrvftd as frames to a moderate- 
sized cabinet picture), — soon made his appearance. His 
daily wages being settled at* five carlins, J enquired his 
name, to which he replied with great gravity, “ 1 am called 
Don Giuseppe Filiberti, or briefly Don Giuseppe, or, if your 
excellency pleases, Giuseppe without ceremony/’ J pre- 
ferred the least ceremonious appellation, and indeed, for 
his pride, should have abbreviated Don Giuseppe Filiberti 
into simple Joe, if'the Neaopolitan idiom would have sanc- 
tioned such a degradation. You ipust know, every body 
here is a Don. % This- epithet is one of the many remains 
of the language and utauneKS of the Spaniards, who, for a 
considerable time, and not very long since, were in posses- 
sion of the kingdom, of Naples. Nor is Don alone sufficient 
when they mean to be very civil to you ; they will address 
you Signor Don Tommaso, give you eccelenza, iditstrissimo, 
and other inflated titles, which they .arc at *no loss how to 
vary, as the case, or rather their ideas of courtesy may 
suggest. ,« 

* 

Although in the month of April, we have had a. transient 
shower of snow since iny arrival ; you should lujve seen the 
poor Neapolitans hurrying through the streets, muffled up 
to their chins in cloaks and great coats. I verily believe an 
eruption of their neighbour Vesuvius could not have af- 
fected them more sensibly. Indeed, my ideas of an Italiuu 
spring have more than once required modification. The 
sun (when unobstructed) is already, without doubt, much 
warmer than in England, but since my arrival this has sel- 
dom been the case ; we have ha,d an almost constant sue- 



A maidservant hired by the day to direct strangers through, the town. 

« 


cession 
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cession of showers and bleak winds. 1 have often longed 
for an English fireside, but am *un<Jcr the necessity of con- 
tenting myself with a charcoal lire, brought, into the apart- 
ment. in a large brass pan made for the purpose. This mode 
of warming the rooms, although perfectly conformable to 
the customs of antiquity, very soon occasions* the head- 
ach to persons w r ho are not used to it: between this, 
however, and the alternative of sitting in a cold damp 
room with a stone or stucco floor, you are obliged to elect.. 
Travellers, nevertheless, have extolled the charms of an 
Italian spring; to which 1 can only* say* that I perceive 
very littfe difference bejwern the vernal appearance of 
Campagna Felice and the county of Middleso^. Vegetation 
is at this time very little farther advanced in the former, and 
with the exception of. the oj-ange-trees and the rest of the* 
evergreens, the verdure in both is muchtjie saint?. Poplars 
are but just budding, and the fruit-trees beginning to push 
out their blossoms. Hyacinths, Hulipsj arid vidlets are the 
only flowers I Have yot seen in the open air. C’est tout 
comme chez nous ! • . 

mtm 

Here, you will say, is a long epistle, and not a word 
about, curiosities, antiquities, operas, and other interesting 
particulars, of which Naples furnishes such inexhaustible 
slore. Pazienza ! Tny dear fellow.' — If, according to the poet, 

I were to have led you at once " in medias res ” you would 
not have had even thte letter, and for a very substantial 
reason — that of all those fine things I have as yet not had 
a glimpse. I am preparing in my fifth-story apartment (an 
elovation perfectly fashionable herfe) to view every thing 
systematically, con gusto e con amove : and, what is better, 
during these prolegomena no time is lost ; for the weather 
is far from encouraging either antiquarian or pleasurable 
excursions. In my next I shall probably have it in my 
power to gratify, yi some degree, your classic ardour. 

° I am, Iflcar T. &c. 
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LETTER II. 

, * 

Raples, April — , ISO!. 

DO not envy my lot, dear T. when I tell you, that 
an hour ago 1 visited the antique mausoleum of the divine 
Maro. I had purposely denied myself this exquisite plea- 
sure uutil the season should be more advanced, and the 
weather more improved. 'When we wait on a great man, 
we are desirous to appear in our best attire; ou«*ht,not then 
nature to be clad in her most brilliknt garb, for my approach 
to the tomb oY her poet? A heavenly mohiing had cheered 
_ my spirits into the most pleasing harmony, when I resolved, 
without waiting for breakfast, to enter on tfiis classic f>il- 
grimage. — " Youfr excellency is early this morning/’ ex- 
claimed Signor Don Giuseppe on entering the room ; and 
when I acquainted him with the cause, ly added, in per- 
fect astonishment, “ You will feel r thc want of your break- 
fast, Sir, by tlie time you get thfcre; and what is more, you 
will never find the place unless I go with you.” — Gning 
him to understand that this was my business, I left him 
muttering some observations on the sin£utyr whims dci 
Signori Inglesi, and hastened down the.Infrescata and the 
street of Toledo, towards the sea-beach. In my way, 1 
called at my physician’s, whom I found very busy in the 
preparation of his breakfast. “ Y ou are just in time to take 
a dish of coffee, such as you wHl probably not meet with 
any where else in this city.” Notwithstanding the inter- 
dict which this guardian of my constitution had, on his first 
visit, pronounced against that favourite beverage of mine, 
such was the aromatic odour attendiiig the process, and the 
craving of my stomach, that I, felt little hesitation in trans- 
gressing the law, on the temptation of the legislator. This 
observation, however, I kept to myself till I had made an 
• excellent 
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fcellent breakfast on the forbidden fruit*; and then even 

Dr. saved his credit Ry assuring me, that it was the 

deleterious ingredients with which coffee was universally 
adulterated at the hqusos in this city, that had induced him 
to prohibiUitsatsc to me, but that such coffeg as his could 
never hurt iny constitution. Bowing to this explanation, 
I once more set out on my jofimey, and walked along the 
beautiful shore of Chiaia towards my destination, till from 
iny map I concluded that I was within fifty yards of the spot. 
Four or five Ciceroni in vain offered thpir services ; I was 
determined to see with my own eyes "alone. . Whether this 
class of men derive their generic appellation from the elo- 
«|uent manner with which they cxplaih the Antiquarian cu- 
riosities, or from the iuuumeratflc villas which their fanciful 

• 

ignorance ascribes to* the Roman orator, I am # at a loss to 

decide. That Cicero’s philosophy was* not of so austere a 

kind as to induce him to renounce the sVeets of this world 
• ^ * 
and the improvement of his fortune, we learn from his own 

confession in his Office m; and his vanity may have prompted 
him to endeavour \o disguise a plebeian descent under ex- 
ternal spIeudcJW: but so great is the number of ruins which 
bear the name* of Tullian villas, that, were we .to trust to 
tradition, in tlilWespdbt, we might not only justly accuse him' 
of downright extravagance, but perhaps be incliued to think 
a quacstorship in Sicily, and a proconsulate in Cilicia, must 
have been two very good things. • 

• 

What a shocking failing, this unconquerable loquacity! 
— Sure of your pardon, I return to Virgil. 

The Ciceronian gentlemen were highly offended at my 
declining their aid, Rut they triumphed at last. All my 
endeavours to discover the sl^ot. were fruitless ; I was com- 
pelled to call one of them to my aissistauce. He immediately 
led me up a pretty steep causeway, turned into a private 

*c * garden. 
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garden, and by an cosy and delightful path, ushered inc* 
into the awful precinct. c 

“ Your Excellency must know,” exclaimed the officious 
guide, after having cleared his vociferating' organs for ac- 
tion, " I know every thing.” '* Then I am silent.” 

Indeed the beauty of this solemn retreat, the tovcly*shadc 
of the over-arching trees, the soothing stillness, scarcely 
interrupted by tlip rustling of leaves gently fanned by 
vernal zephyrs, or disturbed by the plaintive strains of the 
poet of birds — need no commentator. Methought I heard 
the shade of the ’bard whisper his “ Procul ;■ O ! procvl esto, 
profani ! ” and, obeying the warning, I dismissed the 
guide with his fee. 

Here I bow to ‘tradition. This surely was a^ favourite 
retreat of the poet, and as such selected by his patron 
Augustus or his friend Pellio, to contain his mortal remains. 
To hold those of his genius, the world then known was in- 
adequate: they are read with equal adjuration on the 
banks of the Delaware, Wolga, and Ganges; although their 
author had not, like Ovid in his Jam opus exogi, the vanity 
of foretelling their eternity. 

Itisnot thesittiation alone of this elegant little mausoleum 
which proclaims it to beVirgil’s ; nature herself has, as it were, 
by a miraculous effort, asserted itf, authenticity : the ruinous 
walls are girt and strengthened with ivy and myrtle, and 
the top of the fabric is crowned with vigorous branched of 
laurel, UeW shoots of w hich have for centuries replaced the 
sacrilegious robberies of profane hands. And yet, with such 
internal evidence before theng the learned, who question 
„ every thing but their own knowledge, have dared to utter 
doubts! One of the Neapolitan, literal, <f am told, has va- 
liantly 



liantly combated the received tradition ; probably envy* 
ing a heathen the laurel, vtliidh on the tomb of his saint 
( St, Januarius ), he would Rave adored with superstitious 
devotion. 

• • 

• m 

The natural beautie% of this delightful spot far exceed 
the present appearance of the* building itself, although, to 
judge from what remains, its design proclaims the chaste 
style of architecture prevalent in the Augustan age. It is a 
square little temple, not much larger than one of*our turn- 
pike lodges ; the outside has suffered so much from the 
ravages of time, as bjtrcly to indicate its former figure. 
The interior is rather in a better condition. Round its four 
walls are sunk various «ic/tes, 'evidently destined to contain 
cinerary unis ; and it is said, that in one of the recesses. The 
ashes of Virgil himself were deposited uia marble vase, with 

the following inscription written by himself : 

• *. • 

“ Magtua me genuit ; Calubri rapuerc ; tenet nuuc 
“ Partbenope: tRcini pascua, ru$a, Alices,” 

* • 

I should l»e .inclined to doubt the authenticity of these 
lines, were it pot, that possibly the poet may have sacrificed 
the usual hawpony«of his numbers to the desire df compress- 
ing in owe* distich a most laconic notice of the places of his 
birth, death, ahd interment, as well as of his principal 
works. After all it is an odd composition, if it be his own ; 
for what can be more superfluous than to record the place 
you are buried in, on your very tomb-stone? But I can 
easily fancy that a mauls not in the best of humours when 
lie is composing his own epitaph' notwithstanding the ab- 
solute certainty he must be under, that in this instance he 
is writing for posterity. 

Naples was the favourite residence of our poet. Augus- 
tus had granted Jiim some respectable post there, exempted 

* c 2 . from 
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from the toils of .official ldbour — u otium cum digvdtatc. 
Who knows but what it iriiglft have been some prebend, 
deanery, or living connected vtith the temples of Jupiter or 
Serapis at Pozzuoli, although the writers of his life have not 
thought proper to descend to such particulars ; „a sinecure 
it certainly was, and there we havg at once classic autho- 
rity in favour of sinecure places, for literary characters at 
least ; and to those exclusively they ought to be granted : 
don't you think so, T. ? This is a serious subject, which, 
on my ffeturu to England,, shall be brought before the 
public in an cxprcsstpuiblication, wherein 1 shall prove that 
the productions of the greatest ‘geniuses, such as Horace, 
Virgil, Aristotle^ Newton, Swift, and hundreds of others, 
ancient as well as modem, owe their existence to sinecure 
places. f 

e 

But to return to ^Naples: — what other country could sq 
well furnish our poet, with the subject of his Georgies, as 
Campania, now even called la Terra di Lavoco (the land of 
culture, not labour, as some have mischievously translated 
it; ? I haye seen several of the masscrie, oi^/anns, in the 
neighbourhood, and been surprised at the high state of cult 
tivation thfy are in, and at the industry with which every 
inch, of this superlatively fertile soil is brought to account. 

Not only the Georgies arc indebted for their instructive 
merit to the industrious example of Campania : the /Eneid 
also owes some of its most beautiful passages to the intimate 
knowledge w hich Virgil must havt had of the surrounding 
country. In the sixth book (his master-piece in my judg- 
ment) the whole of the horribly sublime scenery, the cavern 
of the Sibyl, lake Avernus, Acheron, &c. is borrowed from 
the environs of Ciunai and Pozzuoli, the volcanic regions 
of vyhich arc, with characteristic«propriety and infinite skill, 
marked out by the poet as the gloolny purlieus to the cn* 
trance into the realms of Pluto. • * 

But 
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But I am again, dear T. ruimftgon at a. wild, rate. 1 am, 
you may well see, mounted oil mfy hobby, and a wild hobby 
it is, prancing to the left and fight, seldom disposed to fol- 
low a straight forward course; too much of the Shandy 
breed, until fo&sober travelling. 

An over anxious desire to impress you with a correct idea 
of thisadassic jewel, and of the train of feelings which rushed 
upon my fancy at the time, has made me prolix. 1 shall 
atone for the fault by a more steady narrative af antecedent 

occurrences. • • * 

• » 

The day after, my arrival, I looked out lor a good phy- 
sician: Cvrillo, the Hippocrates of Italy, the pride of liis 
country, was no more. His. unhappy fate must ever rematii 
an indelible stain in the revolutionary annals df this coun- 
try : it u ill form a set-off, on the credit side of the account 
of blood, against the Jacobin lfhtchers of Pans. The ge- 
nius of David *( the painter) was a sufficient sanctuary to 
save him from a well-desoi'vetl punishment ; but in Cvrillo ’s 
sentence, the balance of justice had one scale only to weigh 
his errors, when his transcendent talents ought surely to 
have been thrtwn into the other. But let us draw a veil 
over the transaction ; posterity one day will remove it. — • 
The skill of Dr. *** in chronic diseases, Mas highly recom- 
mended to me : he conceived frequent exercise on horse- 
back, and a purer air than that which prevails at Madame 
Gasse’s, to be essential to my recovery; and pronounced 
the mineral waters, which had been my chief inducement 
for coming to Naples, unfit to be* drank for two or three 
months. However disappointed at this information, and 
displeased with the idea of quitting my inn, where I was 
comfortably accommodated .with a good lodging and table 
for little more than five shillings a day, 1 obeyed every one 
pf his decrees : hived a horse by the week, and moved to 

' . the 
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the very summit of the fyfrescata, a hill in the suburbs, 
which derives its appellation from the salubrity of the at- 
mosphere. , . ■* 

In my Gambles after new quarters, tedious any where, but 
more so here*, where no bills in the windows guide your en- 
quiries, I was shewn to the house, or, as they called it, the 
palace of a private gentleman. To you, as a geometrician, 
it will not be matter of surprise to find every house with a 
great gate, styled palace, in a city where, as I have already 
informed you, our'hurnble Sir is translated into Ecccllcnza ; 
for — « 

r 

Js Sir to Eccellenza, so House to Palace.— — Euclid. 
v • , 

\ 

- Indeed Euclid was perfectly at home in this palace, as you 
shall see presently. The private gentleman received me 
with Neapolitan politeness ( e’est tout dit ), regretted infi- 
nitely that liis apartments 4,vere still in the occupancy of a 
Signore Moscovita ; but assured me | that sicch was Lis par- 
tiality to the British nation, and his knowledge of their gene- 
rosity and noble manner of acting, that hqjjhould contrive 
to put me in possession of the apartments in a week or ten 
days, the*time necessary to give warping to the Russian 
gentleman. This most generous oiler being civilly declined 
on my side, he added that, at all events/ in less than three 
weeks, the gentleman would set off for Rome, when I might 
without scruple become his inmate. «■ During this conversa- 
tion, a lady, of about 17 or 18, was occupied at another 
table in executing an academic^ drawing. On admiring 
her proficiency, Donna c Nicoletta was introduced as tlic 
daughter of the owner of the house. She was employed on 
h copy of the Farnesiau Hercules, tiny original of which I 
have since seen in the Regii Stydii ; and the young artist 
had faithfully copied rude antfquity in all its parts, owing 
probably to her haying taken the design^ previously to the 

visit 
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visit which a high personage faidy paid to the gallery of 
antiques now deposited in tllat museum; on which occa- 
sion, I have been told, an immediate and copious supply 
of brazen foliage, of various dimensions, was ordered to be 
attached, without regard to rank or distinction, whether dii 
majorum or minorum gentium, to all the inhabitants of 
Olympus, that were found too fashionable in their attire : 
even poor Kallipyga was forced to submit to the dire com- 
mands of decorunf ; although, in her case, the admiration 
of the beholder would most probably be attracted in an an- 
tipodean direction. • • • 

• • 

• 

“ Here,” you will exclaim, “ is tl»e hobby again caper- 
ing from Donna Nicoletta to Venus Kallipyga? What a 
saltum mortale /” Do not, dear T. wrong your valetudiilh- 
rian friend by suspecting too physical an association of 

ideas. • 

• • * 

“ The trifle!? on which you arf good enough to lavish 

your praise,” observed *“»ig. , “ are the fruits of my 

daughter’s leisure hours : she shall shew you something 
more worthy of your attention.” A Latin translation of the 

first canto of the Sierusalemma Liberate, and an Italian 

• • 

one of two or three books of Euclid, enriched with' Nicol'et- 
tian notes, were now produced as the work of the philoso- 
phical damsel. Unfortunatly a rooted prejudice against 
very learned females not only rendered rpe totally insensible 
to the merits of her lucubrations, but even gave in my opi- 
nion to the very featured 1 of her countenance, which before 
had appeared attractive, an air of pedantry, that exerted its 
repellent power with such accumulated force, that, I began to 
look for an opportunity of extricating myself from a society 
which I had hot grace enough to appreciate. 

• 

What, in the nathe of goodness, thought, I when I found 

. • mvsclf 

0 
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myself without the walls ff this palace, will a man do w ith 
such a wife ! if ever mdi’tal have courage or simplicity 
enough to covet the possesion of a woman* who will be 
demonstrating the binomial theorem when she ought to be 
cooking a comfortable dish of maccaroni % hjs dinner, or 
count dactyls instead of plaiting the radii of his shirt frills 
into prismatic parallels. A simpleton he must be forsooth ! 
anil indeed none but such a one will she elect, if we trust 
the Livian paradox, according to which, the most diametri- 
cally opposite qualification^, moral or physical, are soonest 

united in wedlock % t 

• ' 
t 

When you r^ad this letter to Miss you had better 

skip the above ; tell her it ^contains private matter; or, if 
ydu are under an absolute necessity of reading it, I dcpccyl 
on your friendship for such an explanation of my sentiments 
as will convince her, that I intend by no means to exclude 
the lovely partners of our fortunes from the benefits of an 
enlightened education : ’tis a professedly literary career, an 
initiation into the more abstruse sciences; which 1 conceive 
utterly incompatible with the fulfilment ofc4he important 
duties they owe to society. 

* 

The abode of this female sage being at no* very great 
distance from the castle of St. Elmo, antf more than half 
way up the mountain on which it is situated, 1 desired Don 
Giuseppe to lead „the way. ", Indeed the ascent is too 
steep for you, Sir; you will be exhausted, and your curi- 
osity ill repaid. “ What will you*see there? the sea, some 
ships, the town, a few pieces of brass cannon, all of which 
you have seen before : besides, I doubt whether the sentry 
will admit you.” When all these objections were over- 
ruled, I learned the (rue cause of poor Joe’s demur: he had 
eaten nothing since his scanty breakfast: liis services, under 
such circumstances, would have proved very inefficient ; I 
•. • therefore 
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therefore dispensed with his guidance, and reached the 
fortress by my own enquiries. 

The auri sacra farces, which ere now has opened the gates 
of many an* impregnable stronghold; or, m plain English, 
three carlins delicately introduced into the palm of the cor- 
poral, procured me free access* to the interior ; where, how- 
ever, i met with nothing which could interest my curiqgjty: 
my attention was totally absorbed by the view of one of the 
most delightful prospects I had ever bpheld. All Naples 
lay extended, like a map, at my fee? ; the splendid man- 
sion of the Carthusian monks of St. Martin, with the beau- 
tiful gardens belonging to it, directly* underlie walls of the 
castle; the port crowded with masts ; at a distance, in the 
bay, two British frigates riding at anchor, as # if disdaining 
to seek greater security from a more sheltered recess; the 
marine skirts of the town lined with the mole and light- 
house, the Cast.el Nuoyo, Castel d’Upvo, Pizzofalcone, and 
the public gardens <ff Chiaia ; in the rear, old Vesuvius, 
detached from its*parc»f, the mountain of Sonuna, or rather 
rising out of its bosom. But the scene bathes all descrip- 
tion ; and to Save myself a more minute detail, J enclose a 
liasty sketch, tvhicli I have since pencilled from the same 
point of view *. . . 

' I have been told a # curious circumstancd which occurred 
when recently a detachment of our troops, in conjunction 
with the Neapolitans, besieged the French in this castle. 
The British had no sooner built their huts at a convenient 
distance from the fortress, than many of the men were sud- 
denly seized with violent vomitings, others W'ith head-ache 
aiid langour, which rendered them unfit for duty. At first 

it was suspected that the ftrcucli had poisoned the wells ; 

*■ . ..» 

* The view hcPe alluded toAas been introduced in the title page. 
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T)ut when it was found th|t other corps, who had used the 
same water, were in perfect jiealth, it was feared that the 
plague, or some other epidemic disease, had infected the 
camp; the more so, as medicine, although administered 
imn)ediately„produced no abatement in the symptoms, until 
One of the Surgeons discovered the true cause of the evil. 
The encampment being in the vicinity of a hemp field, many 
of%emen had formed their hutswith the stalks and leaves of 
that plant, the effluvia of which had exerted their intoxicat- 
ing and stuporific, qualities' to the alarming degree above 
described. As soon ’therefore as the cause wa$ removed, 
the evil ceased, without any further serious consequence. 

I could have feasted my* eyes for hours on the sublime 
scene beforqme, had not grosser organs reminded me of the 
humiliating truth, that man is not all mind. My stomach 
began to be Jin the' same predicament as that of, Don Giu- 
seppe an hour ago : hunger hurried me down to the city, 
where I had nearly repented of the indulgence I had granted 
him. I totally lost iny way, and bedhme bewildered in a maze 
of small narrow lanes, the poor inhabitant? of which an- 
swered mjirepeated enquiries with a good -natured, but to rue 
unintelligible Neapolitan patois. Fortunately,. I met at last 
a Neapolitan officer, who could speak Italipn, and who was 
kind enough to conduct me to my inn, where, for the first 
time these four fnonths, I dined with real appetite on the 
cold relics of the table d'h6te. 

Before I close this long letter, I must give you a short 
description of a curious theatrical representation, at which 1 
was present some days ago. The title of Saul induced me 
to expect a sacred oratorio ; instead of which, I found the 
whole of the biblical narrative dramatized into a complete 
opera, not even omitting the incantations of the witch of 
Endor. The Neapolitans are more unreasonable than the 

ancient 
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ancient Romans ; they would have camera et circenses even 
in Lent- time: the former,, I tnderstand, they have been 
^dulged with by a special! but by ho means gratuitous, 
dispensation from the Holy See; and their eagerness for 
the latter # has # beeii gratified by the sacred kind of opera 
just mentioned, in which Signora P. made her first debut as 
a singer, in the character of Qavid, aud, I am told, attracted * 
the particular notice of a British officer of rank. She is 
not yet a great singer, but bids fair to be one; her intona- 
tion is full and sweet, and her compass great : science, and 
an action more degagee and adapts po the stage, is all she 
wants ; and which, at her age, she has time to acquire, for 
she does not appear to be more than sixteen. Add to this, 
alovely face and figure, much resembling our Miss D.’s,avul 
you will not tax me with unreasonable partiality. Mom- 
belli, the first tenor, acted King Saul admirably : although 
he is d'un certain age , his voice penetrated every part of the 
house ;*but it is in the recita4ivos he is mostimpressive, and,* 

I think, unfivalled* his figure, step, and action, frequently 
put me in mind of Kjmble. 'The music, Guglielmi’s as I 
am told, has* great merit ; and a harp air in particular, of 
David’s (nQtapsalm) in a minor key, .was extremely affect- 
ing. Uponjthe whole, justice was not done to4he composer 
by the orchestra, which was sensibly inferior to our’s at the 
King’s Theafre. 

After one of tire longest letters which have yet issued 
from my pen, I trust I may take leave of you with some 
degree of credit: th&more so, as the pleasure I derive from 
writing to you has made me transgress the directions of the 
physician, who has most seriously cautioned me against, 
sedentary occupation. My health, however, improves ; 
at least my spirits are .better, as you may have perceived 
yourself, from the preceding rhapsodies of 

d 2 


Your’s, Ac. 
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LETTER III. 

Dear T. „ 

Naples, April - , ISOS, 

r f HIS delightful city, \vith its heavenly environs, so 
strongly gains every day on my favour, that, notwithstand- 
ing my ardent wish to return to old England, and to all 
that is dearest to me, I fear ! shall never be able to quit 
Naples without sincere' 1 regret.. Miss Parlhenope* must, in- 
deed have been a lady of great judgment and taste, to 
select so eligible a situation for settling her colony in, 
after she had eloped from the rigorous treatment of her 
Thessalian papa; her choice is even superior to that of" 
Madame Dido, another run-awav princess, who contented 
herself w ith the parched sands of Barbary. How different 
the elopements of those heroic ages from the amorous (lights 
of our times! The breach of the social compact would 
then be atoned for, by the establishment of rising colonies; 
whereas, now-a-days, the aggregate results of' all the love- 
trips upon record, from the origin of the functions of the 
cyclopean priest to the present time, would scafrcqly furnish 
the numerical compliment of one colonial settlement. 

1 have often wondered how so gallant a man as /Eneas 
could pass within sight of this place, without, giving even a 
call to the fair Partlienope ; or why, if he did such a thing, 
our friend Virgil should be silent oft the subject; and I 
shrewdly suspect the latter to be the fact. The pious hero, 
no doubt,, paid his respects en passant , to that princess, 
and perhaps took French leave of her, as he did of the Ty- 
rian lady ; not at the instigation of a Cupid en masque , but 
because his prudence suggested him, that if he listened to 
the pressing imitations of those love-sick maids, and mar- 
• • ried 
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ricd tme or the other, he might ivtdecd become the husband 
of a queen, a kind of appendix *kept for posterity’s sake, 
bqt not king in his own rigm; a wish that had been the 
primum mobile of all his peregrinations. He therefore de- 
clined all cpnngxion,*or at least all matrimonial connexion, 
with these petticoat governments, and steered "further north- 
ward, in order to *«— . 

• 

But no! let him. steer on, 1 know you will think I have 
steered long enough out of course for the sake of this clas- 
sical digression, or rather rhapsody |or/to give it the former 
appellation, at the very outset of the epistle, would be f as 
bad as beginning a letter with a. postscript. 

m -llow you will envy me, dear T. when you read thejdc- 
seription of my head -quarters. If it is true, that a French- 
man once exclaimed, “ Paris is the ca’pital of Europe, and 
the Palais Royal the capital* of Paris,” l may well say, 
Naples is the^ovelie|t city in Europe, and the habitation of 
your humble servant oqtlie top ot the Infrescata, the love- 
liest spot in all Naples. In front au extensive garden, in 
the gayest, vfrual attire, with several stately orange trees 
just ready t» .blossom ; and backwards a panoramic view, 
far surpasSmg the magic scenery of Claude’s poetic pencil. 
From my pilknV I often behold, in the cool of the morning, 
the thin aerial fume issuing from the crater of Vesuvius: 
and the varied and extensive prospect from my window, of 
the city, the bay, villas, gardens, and a wide tract of a fer- 
tile ami w ell cultivated. country, bordered by a distantchain 
of mountains, surpasses the powers of description. Add to 
these local advantages the kind offices of one of the most 
good-natured families upon earth, who seem to make it 
their particular study to, anticipate my wants and wishes, 
and you will agree with’me, that I have been fortunate 
m procuring alj these excellencies at the moderate price of 

ten 
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ten ducats (about two guineas) per month* the rent which I 
have agreed to pay them, ^ 

This family may be called truly patriarchal, in as much 
as It is composed of four successive jsjener^tioijs uuder the 
same roof : die great-grandfather and great-grandmother, 
the ^fcmdfather and grandmother;, the father and mother, 
and the children of the latter, the eldest of whom «is five 
years old, and both mother and grandmother in a family 
way. I had almost forgotten the pretty Donna Luisa, 
though last, not least in our estimation ; for she cooks my 
dinner and prepares her maccaroni as exquisitely ‘as any 
you can eat at Brunet’s. 

Don Michele, the grandfather, is the leader of this nu,- 
merous band ; a man of formal address and pompous civi- 
lity, one of those sententious characters that delight in the 
harmony of their own talk. * 

« 

*, 4 ' 

He daily renounces his siesta, ii\ order *to keep me com- - 
pany at dinner, where it is in vain to beg. him to join: 
“ Saggio il rnio dovere, Sigtior into, aggio pranzato */’ is 
generally his reply to any invitation of that kiyd‘ He is per- 
fectly contented when he sees me enjoy my dinner, and the 
least want of appetite causes him real uneasiness. On such 
an occasion, which unfortunately occurs more often than I 
could wish, he generally launches out' in to a violent philip- 
pic against physiciaus, the burden of which is, “ Believe 
me, good Sir, you’ll never be well till you throw your bottles 
and pills out of the windoV. How can a man of your sense 
and understanding doubt for a moment that it is all a farce 
and imposition ?” To contradict him oh this, or indeed any 


* 1 know my duty, dear Sir; I have dined. 


othci 
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other subject, would only elicit endless train of tedious • 

argumentation ; whereas a 'j lei dice bene , ma ,” «i>d 

shrugging Up my shoulders (afavourite Italian gesticulation) 
persuades his self-coyiplacency, that the superiority of his 
reasoning is«ummswerable. He then enters upon the news 
of the day, and there his communications are doubly enter- 
taining in a city where one wretched newspaper only is 
printed twice or thrice a week, and that containing but a few * 
indifferent extracts from other foreign journals. Through 
my friend Don Michele, therefore, I obtain the earliest 
notice of oratorios to be performed in any of the numerous 
churches, of a nun’s taking the veil, of the plays or operas 
to be represented, of the arrival of any of our ships of 
war, &c. 

• * • 

In this place, a lover of harmony need be at no expense 
to hear excellent music very often. Scarcely a^day passes 
but one church or other has to celebrate some festival, 
saint’s aniversary, or other important holy rite, where music 
is an essential reqdisite ; hnd fond as I am of sacred music 
in particular, I have hitherto missed few opportunities of 
that kind. In almost every instance the performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, were of the fifst-rate abilites, and 
the composition, whether ancient or modern, truly sublime ; 
bid frequently also the pleasure I experienced was alloyed, 
or rather destroyed, by sensations of disgust, felt at the sight 
of eunuchs employed in the execution of*these sacred con- 
certs. Among all the potent engines which the Catholic 
church has called in aid of the adqration of the Supreme 
Being, music, from its powerful and direct influence on our 
hearts and feelings, and the sublimity of its nature, deserv- 
edly claims the first rhnk. But, surely, the shrill and un- 
natural strains of these unfortunate beings, can add nothing 
to the solemn harmony- of # divine song ; on the contrary, 
their employment debases that heavenly science, their pre- 

' ’ sence 
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sence contaminates the hallowed temples of the Almighty, 
and their introduction into ^ place of worship, bespeaks a 
most blasphemous and preposterous refinement of modern 
taste. The truth of this observation was fully acknow- 
ledged by that worthy pontiff, Clement VIII. when he issued 
the most positive prohibition of so inhuman and impious a 
custom : but such is the ingenuity of religious casuistry, that 

* means were soon devised, and are still practised, tf> elude 

the injunction of his philanthropic decree, without infring- 
ing the letter of the law. "To name them would only sully 
my pen, which has already dwelt too long on a*subject dis- 
pleasing enough to every friend of mankind, without any 
further addition of colouring. r 

Let us at once, dear T. turn to the verdant groves,' tue 
smiling gardens, and the rocky recesses of the lovely 
mountain 9/ Posilipo, the beauties of which have so justly 
been celebrated by many writers of antiquitv. It forms in a 
manner a natural wall of defence to* the whole of the north- 
western and western parts of the city, arid terminates in an 

# abrupt promontory, fronting the south. ‘The tranquillity 
and pleasantness of its situation had rendered it to the 
wealthy Romans a place of resort, no less fash iqjmblc than the 
barren and sandy shores of Bajae. Caesar, Lucullus, Pollio, 
Virgil, Cicero of course, and many other great public cha- 
racters, possessed here magnificent villas, of which sonic 
scattered fragments still remain . No wonder, then, if Posi - 
lipo, from its classic celebrity and the beauty of its situation 
and prospects, has become a favourite haunt of mine ; so 
much so, that my horse, when left to its free agency, regu- 
larly carries me from the Infrescata, through Uomero, over 
the charming path which winds along* the broad spine of the 
mountain, to the romantic village near the cape. The Uo- 
mero, in fact, forms paTt of Po^lipo, and on its summit rises 
the splendid palace of Prince Belvedbrc^ with its nobie 

gardens. 
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gardens. The latter are particularly interesting, on account 
of the many exotic and tropif al plants which here thrive in 
the open air. It is in these gardens I saw a few days ago, 
for the first time in my life, the bull-rush papyrus ; not in- 
deed in such abundance as it once grew oij the marshy 
banks of the Syracusan Anapus, or on the borders of 
lake Menzaleh in Egypt, but Sufficient to gratify my curi- 
osity.* Some of the stalks being near decay, I begged and 
obtained one of them ; and the inclosed letter for Miss — *— 
conveys to her some anapaestics (as tender as they would 
flow), written with a reed and al/amentum, in antique 
characters, on papyrus-paper of my own manufacture. 
Make her truly sensible of the value of this (lassie treasure ; 
tell her it is a fac simile of ode of Marc Anthony’s love- 
letters to the Egyptian queen ; assure her that the Royal So- 
ciety would gladly have received it, thalythe British Museum 
would have hung it up in a frame in the library window. 
Small as the specimen is, it has occasioned me*infinite trou- 
ble and vexatibn to produce thus much. In order to pre- 
pare it as nearly %s possible according to the directions of 
Pliny, 1 was, in the first instance, under the necessity of 
going down to* the city, to consult, in the public library of 
one of the ccfiwents the natural history of that writer. I 
then set to work, divided with my razor the pith of the rush 
into small slips, and having placed them close to each other, 
in two layers, longitudinally and transversely, put the ten- 
der fabric between tile y£neid and a breviary of my land- 
lord’s, and for the sake of stronger compression, consigned 

the whole to the gravitating power of But here my 

pen refuses its office ! How shall- I describe the agony I 
felt, when, on my return from a long ride, I missed my 
treasure, and learned its woeful fate. Benedetto, the suc- 
cessor to the infatuated Bon Giuseppe, had arrived from 
town with my medicine just in time to saddle my horse for 
this unfortunate ride, and I was scarcely out of sight but he 

. Tt • and 



and Donna Luisa set about cleaning the rooms, makiug the 
bed, &c. Whether it was owing to that instinct of female 
regularity which considers booas and papers placed anywhere 
but under lock and key, as mere litter j or whether the pious 
pair felt indignant at the sight of their manual of daily devo- 
tion being subjected by a heretic to the action of a bedpost ; 
or whatever else may have been their motive, they had sepa- 
rated and removed my whole apparatus, and consigned the 
papyrus literally to the dust. 

X • 

Benedetto had fey hearty maledictions for his stifpidity, 
and I am afraid poor Luisa felt some of the effects of fey 
first irritation? for this I begged her pardon, when my 
passion had given way fo sober reflection, and 1 con- 
sidered that the remnant of the stalk, which I had intended 
to bring with me to England, was sufficient to produce 
a second specimen. I forthwith made another attempt, 
and succeeded to the full extent of my wishes. Its co- 
lour, as you will perceive, is of a light brown ; but this, 1 
apprehend, is rather the fault of tke substance itself than of 
the manufacture : at least an Arabian manuscript on papy- 
rus, which I have seen in the Regii Studii, is full as dark in 
hue ; antf, except a greater degree of smoothness, probably 
arising from a more perfect mode of pressure, in no respect 
superior to my preparation. 

But to return to.Posilipo : many of its gardens are still 
inclosed by ancient masonry ; and along the road from the 
Uomero, I have with pleasure and surprise discovered a 
considerable extent of antique garden walls, which evi- 
dently were built for the same purpose they now answer. 
A garden-wall of eighteen centuries standing 'surely must be 
deemed a convincing proof of the superiority of the ancient 
mode ofbuilding : nor can there beajnistake as to its age, the 
reticular junction of the stones being a suse criterion of anti- 
* . quity. 
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qttity. This manner of placing: the stones, not in parallel 

rows, like the modems, but in ft diagonal direction, with 

one of the four angles downwards, like the ace of diamonds,. 

has probably assisted the durability of the fabric. 

* . 

<• * 

The sight of a large square slab of white marble at a trifling 
distance from the main road on this mountain, excit- 
ed my curiosity some days ago. It contained a modem 
Latin inscription of great length, which for its singularity I 
would send you, but I wish to gave postage. The traveller 
is desired to pause, in order to behedd/an ocular dcuion- 
stratioh of the cruelty and* impiety of the ancient pagans, 
exhibited in the fish-ponds of A. Polljo, Esq. who, says the 
marble, was particularly fond of lampreys fed with human 
■Jtbood; and who, to, gratify this inhuman sort of gluttgny, 
had these ponds built at an immense expence; and caused 
the wretched victims of his corrupt palate to be thrown into 
them. Accepting the pious invitation, I entered the farm 
pointed at by*the inscription, and actually found the farm- 
house to consist tof somp modern masonry, engrafted upon 
a solid stock «of ancient reticulated architecture. At the 
back of the building a small door opened into the ponds, 
which even npw appeared to be abundantly supplied with 
water, rising to the height of about eight or ten feet, from 
the door downwards, and covered by an arched vault nearly 
as high from die top of the door: the. sides were lined with 
a stucco, as hard, if mot harder, than stone. The whole fa- 
bric was in perfect preservation, aud well worth the attention 
of an antiquary ; but nay conductor was unable to add any 
thing to the information given by the inscription, which, I 
confess, appeared to me very problematical. The neat and 
impenetrable covering of stucco would rather induce me to 
take it for a reservoir, or large cistern for water, than a pond 
for lampreys : and supposing it to have been the latter, 
where is the evylonce of human bodies having supplied their 

* e 2 food ? 



food ? Supposing the Roman laws to have been lax enough 
to allow Such a diabolical practice, what stomach could 
relish such a dainty? * 

On descending from the mountain of PosiUpo towards the 
city, by a stefip causeway of many zig-zag windings cut out 
of the solid rock, the ear is usually struck with a loud and 
hollow rumbling, resembling the subteraneous thunder of 
Vesuvius ; but the temporary alarm of the stranger is re- 
moved as soon as he learns tjiat the noise, however violent, 
solely proceeds fronithe.rolling of carriages passing through 
la Grotta di Posilipo immediately under his feet. This un- 
questionably is pne of .the most stupendous.works of anti- 
quity; and the benefit which the city of Naples derives 
from it to this day, is inappreciable ; inasmuch as it affords,, 
in a straight iine, a level and easy communication with the 
country on the other side of Mount Posilipo, to which there 
was before ne access by land' hut by circuitous and almost 
impracticably steep roads across the mountain. To have 
pierced this rock by the chisel at ij£ very*base, must have 
been a work of prodigious labour and time ; «for although 1 
have not yet been able to ascertain the length qf the excava- 
tion, owing to the constant passing ami ropasspig of vehicles 
of every description, yet, upon a rough guess" ‘its extent 
appears to equal that of the Mall in St. James’s Park. Two 
carriages may go abreast, and its lowest height is certainly 
not less than twenty feet.; but at the extremities, and par- . 
ticularly at that facing Naples, upwards of sixty. 

• 

Tt is by no means certain who was the author of this 
great undertaking, or from what period of time the first per- 
foration is to be dated. The common opinion is in favour of 
Augustus, who is said to have entrusted its execution to 
Coccejus, an architect of great re’putc in that age: others, 
not without strong arguments on their side, contend for a 

much 



much more remote origin, ascribing its formation to the 
early inhabitants of the Gre^ek Parthenopc, with whom, 
they assert, it went under the name of the Ecmean cavern : 
and the lower class of the modern Neapolitans believe it to 
be the work of the devil ; or, rather, of the sorcerer Virgil, 
who, flying from the pursuit of St. Januarius, and being at 
a nonplus how to escape, by a stroke of his wand created 
this passage for himself, through the midst of the rock. To 
this, however, I feel some hesitation of subscribing; for, 
supposing the wizard possessed of the powers of achieving 
so rare a deed, he surely would have* hid sense enough to 
make the rock close again 'after him, to prevent the saint’s 
availing himself.of the new thoroughfare in l*is pursuit: but 
perhaps poor Virgil had lost hW wits in the embarrassment 
-in •which he may be supposed to have been on on occasion 

of such imminent danger. . 

° • <• 

Disclaiming, however, any tvisli to influence? your choice 
among these Various Jiypothcses^ I ought to mention, that 
the existence of this cavvrn, at the time of Seneca, rests on 
indubitable authority. Speaking of a trip of his from Bajae 
to Naples, this author himself adds, that after passing 
through a swampy road, which made him fancy himself 
once more'at sea, he arrived in this cave, where he felt an 
excessive heat ;* that he never saw any thing more tedious 
and dismal than this subterraneous prison, rendered doubly 
■ frightful by the total* obscurity which prevailed in it, there 
being no opeuingof any kind for the admission of air or light; 
so that he was forced to grope his way through volumes of 
dust, which alone would have darkened the road, had even 
the rock been open. Poor Seneca, it seems, was easily 
frightened ; but rnach of the inconvenience he complains 
of might as easily have been remedied : for surely, with an 
immense fortune like his, the third man in the Roman em- 
pire might ha va afforded half a dozen torches to light his 
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way; At the present day^ the passage is not quite so un- 
comfortable : a lamp, constantly burning before a chapel 
situated just half-way, serves tor a beacon : both entrances 
have at different times been greatly enlarged, and two dia- 
gonal apertures were, in Charles the Fifth ’s timeout through 
the rock, which not only illumine the interior considerably, 
but in some degree perform the office of ventilators. 

• 

The above, my dear T., together with Y irgil’s mausoleum, 
described in my last, are some of the most interesting objects 
to be met with orf this classic mountain ; some othess of 
minor note I shall omit for the present, lest I exhaust your 
patience, wliick'I fear has already been put to the test. If 
I have sinned against the "virtue of brevity, your own in- 
junctions, to be minute in uiv communications, will plrcid 
the apology* of , 

Your’s, &c. 


LETTER IV r . 


Dear T. 

NX ties, May — , 

THE frigate arrived here yesterday from Malta ; 

and by her I received your kind letfer of the 1st March, 
with the parcel of newspapers you had the goodness to save 

for me, as also the Accept my warmest, thanks for 

your friendly attention to my little wants, and for the com- 
prehensive and interesting narrative of our domestic affairs. 
This I may, without flattery, affirm to be a model of histo- 
rical writing; and I am well aware that, before such a 
judge, my letters need the greatest indulgence. Trans- 
planted, as it were,- into a new world, Yoplete with innu- 
• . nierable 
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merable objects of curiosity and } admiration, and desirous 
of making the best use of stay, I do not study my ex- 
pressions: I have, as Pliny says, no time to write a short 
letter; and your friendship, 1 am convinced, will make 
every allowance I can wish for. 

We have known here of the peace of Amiens these several 

week&past At all events I trust it will last 

during my journey home ; for I have now detennined to return 
northwards through Italy and E ranee by the way of Rome, 
Florence, Turin, Lyons, Paris, and' Calais, as soon as the 
hot seahon, which is rapidly approaching, shall render any 
longer stay in this latitude unadvisable to analetudinarian 
like me. In these travels I metfn, if left to my own choice, 
-Jto proceed leisurely, ,so as pot to be fatigued, and to h«tve 
proper time to make whatever observations countries so in- 
interesting as those may suggest. Of all that is worthy of 
notice, or *at least that is noticdtl by me, J shall*keep as de- 
tailed an accodnt as time and health may allow ; and either 
communicate it to you tin person, or, should we not be 
able to meet so* soon as I hope, prepare from its materials 
aided by recollection, a more regular journal for your en- 
tertainment. * « • 

«• 

I am now going to give you an account of a late excur- 
sion of mine to Pozzuoli, Baja;, Misenurn, and other places 
in that direction ; a trip, which, however disagreeable, or 
rather ridiculous in its termination, afforded me the highest 
delight and instruction. • 

Some days ago Don Michele had, as usual, placed himself 
beside my dinner-table, and proceeded, for some time, in 
his eloquent discourse, when I asked if he had any com- 
mands for Pozzuoli, as I should take a ride thither the next 
day, and not return*before dark. ff If you would grant me, 

» dear 
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dear Sir, the liberty of putting in my humble advice, I would, 
uuder due correction, presume to propose a little alteration 
in the plan of your journey, which, if it met the honour of 
your judicious concurrence, might probably tend to make 
the trip more agreeable to yourself. ‘Where \tfll you dine 
there? Pozzuoli has no inns to accommodate a person of 
your merit ; but I have a friend residing at that place, who 
would be happy to see you in his house, and to shew you 
every thing worthy of your attention. Your horse, before 
you hired it, was used to a. calesso*. Let him once in a 
way drive us two ‘to* my friend Don Giacomo, to make a 
pleasant day of it ; the calesso n I shall prorur.. and notice 
shall be sent to-morrow to Pozzuoli to pp par y friend 
for our reception.” * 

« o ^ 

On my reply, that nothing but the possitive order of 

Doctor , to confine my exercise to the saddle, could 

prevent met from accepting So obliging an offer as "his, a deep 
sigh on the part of Don Michele, announced, like the first 
whizzings of a tornado, an approaching storm, ready toburst 
not only on my poor doctor, but on all the successors of 
Hippocrates and Galen. Fancy it over for, brevity’s sake, 
and your humble servant capitulating for tin* two-wheeled 
vehicle being before the door at six the day after that im- 
mediately following. Four bottles of porter, and my last 
two bottles of rum, intended as a present to the unknown 
Don Giacomo, being carefully stowed in the seat, I waited 
the appearance of my fellow-traveller. 

• 

Call to your aid, dear T. all the powers of your fertile 
imagination, to depict to your mind's eye the figure of my 
companion arrayed iu a striped silk coat, orange and 
purple, cut-steel buttons of the largest possible diameter, 

white 


# Singleffhorse chaises* acting as hackney-coaches in Naples# 
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white satin waistcoat, profusely embroidered with roses and. 
passion-flowers, breeches like tjhe coat, white silk stockings, 
cordovan shoes with huge silver buckles, lace ruffles and 
frills, and the hair frizzed into a number of elegant side- 
curls. But for the ponderous gold-headed cape and the 
queue, Don Michele might have gone to St. James’s on the 
king’s birth-day. " 

I stared ; but my surprise was taken for admiration, and 

the motive* for this effort of self-decoration stated to be: 

> 

“ per far onore aila di lei persona *.” ’ B 

* O 

Not. to expo;. e.the contrast between’ this ghy attire, and 
my veteran bh k coat, and blue pantaloons, to the sarcastic 
«*d>f»ervations of my English . friends in town, I proposed to 
go the is jrc unfrequented road across? the Uomero down 
into the Pianura : still we met several of my fellow-travel- 
ler’s acquaintances, pvho seemed in their salutations to 
envy either his coat onhis place. .After descending a very 
steep road, we travelled through a most, fertile plain of 
about four miles, till we arrived- at another rocky ridge, 
round the extremity of which a road appeal’s to have been 
cut, immediately overhanging the sea, and winding along 
the mountain to the gate of Pozzuoli, which, on this side, 
forms a most picturesque appearance. Before eight o’clock 
we halted at the gate of Don Giacomo’s palace , who had 
already stepped downlto receive us, and. by way of hearty 
welcome, imprinted three savoury kisses alternately on my 
cheeks and lips***. A British ambassador could not have 
been received with greater honours, and more cordial hospi- 
tality, than were here bestowed upon me. We were usher- 
ed into the best room, and a breakfast of chocolate, cold 
meat, &c. w r as immediately served up. During this repast. 


* To do hotiour to >uur person. 

■ F 
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it was settled, that the forenoon should be employed in vi- 
siting the antiquities along Jhe bay of Bajae, as far as the 
promontory of Miscnum, whence we were to return to din- 
ner to Pozzuoli ; and that, in the afternoon, the curiosities 

« 0 

in or about that town should be inspected. And,” con- 
tinued our kind host, “ as I have learned from Don Mi- 
chele’s letter, that our amito Inglese believes himself to be 
in an indifferent state of health (which, by the bye, his 
looks contradict) I have taken care to provide, besides a 
good cicerone, a, clean and decent jack-ass, lest the long 
walk in the heat of *tlie day be too fatiguing for him.” — 
Such a mark of the most delicate attention from an utter 
stranger, 1 confess, quite overpowered my feelings; 1 was 
at a loss how to express niy sense of gratitude. — And this, 
dear T. is the people whom the spleen, or rather the’dv 
praved heart of s<*me travellers, lias represented as an un- 
principled set of rogues, ready to commit every act of moral 
turpitude for the sake of their own interest ! 

* v * 

Fie upon the retailers of snfli falsehoods, who think 
themselves competent to decry the character of a nation, 
whose language they generally do not understand ; and 
who, puffed up with their own prejudices, •liberally bestow 
their curses on whatever does not come within the con- 
tracted sphere of their home-spun ideas! Let them stay at 
home, it they can’t eat roast-beef and puddings with the 
English, maccaroni with the Italians, olla podrida with the 
Spaniards, ragouts with the French, and sour-crout with 
the inhabitants of Germany ! * 


But I have waxed wroth, instead of beginning the recital 

of our peaceable antiquarian pilgrimage. Mounted on 

Balaam’s charger, with one of my Italian friends on each 
side, and the cicerone in front, we. strolled along the shores 
of the bay. “ The ruins you, see oft (die declivity of yon 

mountain," 
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mountain,” exclaimed the latter, " are the remains of the 
famous villa of Cicero, called by him the Academy, where 
he wrote his Academical Questions. 

To questipn this information would have been very un- 
academical ; since, from more than one ancient author, it 
may be proved that this country-seat of the orator’s must 
have been situated at, or at least very near to, the spot 
pointed out by our guide. 

The next object that .excited oui' astonishment, was the 
monte nuovo, a mountain of considerable height, formed in 
the space of one night (19th September 1538). A terrible 
earthquake, accompanied with'violent volcanic eruptions, 
—gave birth to this mountain ; at the same time, that it de- 
stroyed or defaced the whole of the surrounding country 
from Pozzuoli to Miscmun : rich vineyards and fertile fields 
w ere in an instant converted Into deserts, to this day inca- 
pable of cultivation, y The Roman buildings, which before 
had stood nearly enlira, although not completely annihi- 
lated by the sad catastrophe, were yet much ruined and 
dilapidated. • 

*. • * 

Close to the monte nuovo is the Lucrine lake, reduced, by 
t he same convulsion of nature, from a fine expanse of water, 
to an insignificant puddle a few yards in diameter. I need 
not call to your recollection that its former name was Cocy- 
tus, of infernal memory; and that the lucrative revenue 
which ancient Rome* drew from its fisheries, of shell- 
fish in particular, caused its change of appellation. Ju- 
venal, Martial, and Horace, speak in the highest terms of 
the exquisite flavour of the Lucrine oysters. This circum- 
stance alone proves a communication with the sea : and 
from different authors of antiquity, it is evident that an in- 
land navigation formerly existed between the bay of Poz- 

f 2 , zuoli, 
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zuoli, and the port of Cum® on the other side of this penirt 
sula, by means of a canal which connected the bay with the 
Lucrine lake, the latter with lake Avernus, and lake Avemns 
with the sea at Cum®. On this point, the following lines 
of Virgil are decisive, at least half way : * • 

Lucriuoque adtjifa claustra, 

Afque indignatum magnis striduribus aequor, 

Julia qua pouto longe 9ona» unda refnso, • 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur icstus Averui«. 


Immediately bqhipiji the Lucrine lake, and separated 
from it by a rocky mountain only, is lake Avernus (*»^#{ Gr. 
birdless). The name itself is indicative of its former insa- 
lubrity, The pestilential vapours, once rising out of its 
bosom, are reported to have been fatal to such of the fqa-^ 
thered race«as dared to approach it ; and no fish, of course, 
could tenant its infected clement. 

Prim^pio, quod Avenia vocant, non noinen id abs re 
« lmpositum eat, quia sunt avibus contraria cunctis. • — Lucretius. 

• • 

I 

No wonder then, dear T. if the ancient poets, whose 
powers of imagination arc often of Mnnchhusian compass, 
have marked thi^ unhallowed spot as the site of the infernal 
kingdoms. Our cicerone had began to expatiate very pret- 
tily on this topic, when Don Giacomo significantly shook 
his head, observing how ridiculous it was to suppose that a 
space so confined as this, should be afyle to contain the ac- 
cumulating influx eff the impious souls of the whole world, 
when it was evident that it would, not hold the onc-hun- 
dreth part, of the wicked* of the little kingdom of Naples, 
even excluding its lawyers. He therefore rather believed 
it to have been a kind of purgatory, where, upon an aver- 
age, the number of arrivals would not exceed the proportion 
of departures, and where, consequently, a moderate extent 
of ground might well suffice. 


Don 
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Don Michele tacitly waited the end of his friend ’s learned 
disquisition before he declared his sentiments on this knotty 
point. « My opinion is/’ exclaimed he, with his usual 
gravity, " that the whole is a parcel of lies, purposely in- 
vented by tiios» gentlemen of antiquity, to make posterity 
believe that the number of pagan rascalswas so inconsider- 
able as to require no more elbow-room than the space in 
which w e find ourselves at present, would aflbvd. 

But. whatever foundation, dear T. there may be in this 
poetical tradition, it is certain that *thfc present aspect of 
lake Avcmus is such as to g*ive rise to any other than gloomy 
ideas. Its unruffled waiters, now abounding* with good fish, 
are closely surrounded by romantic groups of rocks, stud- 
■ ded with stately trees and shrubs, the luxuriant foliago of 
which easts a sombre, but pleasing, shade over its surface. 
The mind partakes of the silent, repose of nature, and the 
solemnity of the scene is heightened by the ruins of two ve- 
nerable tempTes, closf to the edge of the lake, and by the 
vicinity of the erftranceVo the cavern of the Sibyl. One of 
the former, which the omniscience of our guide dedicated 
to Apollo, is sufficiently entire to allow you to perceive the 
beauty of tlfc* architecture and the fineness of its propor- 
tions : the* outside is octangular, the interior round ; several 
niches deeo&to the walls, and various shrubs seem to supply 
its sunken dome. The other edifice, which, with the same 
Ciceronian facility, tvas consecrated to Mercury, has suf- 
fered much more, and altogether appears to have been of 
inferior workmanship and materials. Both, however, from 
Iheir contiguity to the lake, may,* for ought we know, have 
been baths. 

We now proceed to the celebrated cave of the Sibyl, 
likewise situated on the borders of lake Avernus, at a few 
score yards distance from the tcmplc of Apollo. Here my 

• expectations 
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expectations were greatly disappointed : tradition has been 
guilty of an egregious misnomer in proclaiming this exca- 
vation to have been the residence of the Cumaean gipsy : but 
you shall judge for yourself. What bears the name of the 
Sibyl’s cave, is nothing but a level subterraneous passage, 
cut in a straight line through the rocky mountain. Where 
it ended, cannot at present be ascertained ; since, after 
proceeding for about a hundred yards, the tunnel is choked 
up by earth and stones : but before you come to this ter- 
mination, and at about forty paces from it, there is an aper- 
ture leading to sortie excavated apartments, into which bur 
cicerone earned me on his shoulders, the water ou the 
ground being upwards of a foot high, Coming from a hot. 
sun into this damp and cold grotto, a shivering fit in an 
instant seized my whole frame fo such a degree, that I felt 
no inclination to explore the dreary recesses of this aquatic 
labyrinth at the peril of my life. I instantly sounded a 
retreat, and presently joined my friends, who, more pru- 
dent, or less curious than me, had ptayed St the outside 
with my donkey. I have ever sintc been angry with my- 
self at this piece of folly ; and at this moment am not free 
from dread, lest my inconsiderate antiquarian zeal be re- 
warded by an ague or some feverish illness/ tvliich might, 
in earnest, introduce me to the regions of the departed. 

This soi-disant cave of the Sibyl is, in my humble opi- 
nion, nothing else but the identical cabal of communication 
between lakes Avernus and Luerinus: it is precisely in the 
direction of both ; and if such a *canal existed, of which 
many corroborative testimonies leave no manner of doubt, 
it can scarcely have existed in any other place ; since 
lake Avernus lies in a deep hollow* on all sides sur- 
rounded by high rocks and mountains, like the crater of a 
volcano. The circumstance of tfie main passage of the cave 
being dry at present, is to be accounted «for by the earth 
• . and 
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and rubbish which have raised its level, and by the volcanic 
concussions which have totally altered the face of every 
thing in this little peninsula. The aquatic apartments were 
probably baths : sea-baths, if they communicated with the 
waters of the canal ; or mineral baths, if there was no con- 
nexion between both. 

Having cast a farewell glance on the beautiful lake 
Avernus, I returned, mounted as before, and accompanied 
by n|y two friends, to the sea- beach ; but finding that the 
chillness which had seized my limbs* inf* the Sibyl’s cave, 
would hot yield to the burning rays of the sun, 1 consigned 
Dapple to the cicerone, and tried to reeover,»by pedestrian 
exercise, the lost balance of temperature. This plan, as to 
jnyself, was attended, with, the wished-for result;, at the 
same time, that it proved the cause of a severe misfortune to 
one of my fellow-travellers. Don Michele, probably from 
fatiguc, w*as going to avail himself of the vacant saddle, 
w hen, in the aftt of mounting, a loud report announced the 
laceration of his erangetpurple small-clothes. On an oc- 
casion like this,. I had good reason to expect a storm from a 
man of his temper, but my fears w r ere unfounded — a Nea- 
politan is not to be put out of humour by a trifle. Don 
Michele, after gravely examining the hiatus, which was 
rendered doubly distressing by its locality and the want 
of drawers, exclaimed with much composure, “ non e’e 
gran danno ; nemmeno maraviglia, giacche siamo nel paese 
d'eruzioni* : and wittily observing, that the cause of the 
evil was best calculated for its concealment , he got on the 
ass more cheerful, if any thing, than before. Some people 
are greatest in misfortune ! 

After 


* The mischief is not so great, noa is it to be wondered at, since we are in the 
country of eruptions* * 
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After proceeding a little way along the shore, the heal 
of the soil became sensible, even through thfe soles of my 
boots ; and to convince me that subterraneous fire was the 
cause, our cicerone desired 1 would put my hand into the 
sea : the water felt cool, but the sandundecnealh quite hot. 
We were close to the hot vapour baths of Tritoli, consist- 
ing of a variety of excavations cut into a high-rock, on 
which are scattered a number of ruins, evidently shewing 
that this place was much frequented by the invalids of an- 
tiquity. The air here is strongly impregnated with ^fdinc 
and sulphureous Vapours, which, in some of the caverns, 
are so excessive, as to cause instant perspiration. They are 
said to afford a sure remedy for almost evqry chronic com- 
plaint, particularly rheumhtism and diseases of the skin. 
We entered one of the apartrrjents, .where both the beat, 
and smell'were intolerable. A fellow' stripped himself to 
go down a kind of a dry well, and presently ascended in so 
violent a State of perspiration, that the drops ’ ran down 
from every part of his body. You majy well suppose, dearT. 
that I lost no time to get out of a /place of this kind. 

At this mountain begins the territory of Bjjae — Bajae, the 
pride and shame of ancient Rome. Who, that has tasted 
of classic learning, does not recollect this celebrated spot, 
its beautiful villas, temples, palaces of marble, baths, groves, 
gardens, fish-ponds, houses of ill fame, the voluptuous and 
dissolute life of its inhabitants, and even of the grave sena- 
tors, who, from the toils of the Curia, hastened to enjoy its 
sybaritic pleasures ? All is vanished ! and a desert, co- 
vered with shapeless ruins, is left to attest the veracity of 
historians — a melaucholy instance of the instability of hu- 
man affairs. Some centuries hence, perhaps, a foreign 
wanderer will seek in vain the elegant villas, lawns, and 
parks of Richmond and Hampton Court. The fate of 
empires may be compared to the life of ipan : a good con- 
. stitution. 
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stitution, and a wise use of it, may prolong the duration of 
both; but decrepitude will, sooner or later, make its ap- 
pearance, or foreign violence bring on sudden destruction. 
From the latter, our insular situation greatly screens us; 
we have to fyoast of eVery advantage in point of constitu- 
tion ; the manner of using or abusing it, is therefore all we 
have to look to. • 

Full of such reflections, and of others even more se- 
rious,.! looked down on the little harbour of Bajae; mc- 
thought I saw that infernal contrivance of naval mechanism 
falling hito pieces, and the unhappy Agrippina swimming 
towards the shor^ for her life, which her monster of a son, 
disappointed at the failure of his scheme, immediately after- 
„>vawls consigned to the sword of one of his creatures* — 
What a picture of humandepravity ! Btjt Nero’s? guilt must 
have been shared among a great number of his associates. 
He that planned the construction of the vessel, ’ even the 
workmen that ^xecutc^ the design, the crew, the courtiers, 
the ministers, all must have been privy to the horrid deed : 
and Seneca, the moralist, — had his philosophy nothing to 
say oil this occasion? — or was he, perhaps, not displeased at 
getting rid of«tJje influence of an imperious woman ? — per- 
haps, even *Iie was in the secret. But what exceeds all 
belief, the army ‘and senate, according to Suetonius, con- 
gratulated their worthy master on the happy event. 

• 

Let us turn from recollections so disgraceful to humanity, 
to some of the most interesting objects that here offer them- 
selves to the view of the modem traveller. The sea at Baja* 
forms a safe port for vessels of small size ; a pier of solid 
construction has been built, to facilitate the landing of goods 
and mooring of ships, and a citadel of moderate strength 
protects the coast and har&our. Two ancient edifices, in 
ruins, stand at \ small distance from -each other on the 

* g • beach : 
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beach : the one at present bears the name of the temple of 
Venus, the other of Diana. A little further in shore, a third 
temple presents itself, of which our cicerone made a present 
to Mercury. But to quote the fictitious names of heaps of 
ruins, can give you no pleasure, although to an artist on 
the spot, their fine proportions and elegant structure, as far 
as time has preserved either, may afford delight and in- 
struction. You can scarcely form an idea of the immense 
number of fragments of ancient buildings, which here not 
only cover the ground on all sides, as far as Misenum, but 
are even visible beneath tlie sea : indeed, when wc consi- 
der that the environs were the general resort of the.ltoman 
beau monde, that this was the fixed station, chief arsenal, 

• 0 t 

and dock-yard of the principal Roman fleet, we may easily 
account for the numerous architectural remains to be met 
with on so.celebrated a spot. 

In our progress towards the Miscnian cape, and on the 
other side of the castle of Baja;, we arrive&at the tomb of 
Agrippina — not the mother of N<yof who, as I have before 
said, was murdered nearly on the same spot, by the orders 
of her son, — but her mother, the wife of the virtuous Ger- 
manicus^who, like her husband, fell a victim to the hatred 
of another imperial monster, the crafty tyrabt, Tiberius. 
An inscription, found on the spot, but mo longer there, 
leaves no doubt of the fact of this sepulchral monument 
having been erected to her memory. , I entered it with dif- 
ficulty, through a'hole at the bottom, and by the glimmer 
of a candle, perceived the remains of some beautiful basso- 
relievos in stucco, and painted ornaments along one of the 
walls. 

Close to the tomb of Agrippina, we w'ere shewn into a 
number of subterraneous apartments, some formed of brick, 
others cut into the rock. At present they bear, appropri- 
ately 
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ately enough, the name of Cento Camerelle (hundred cham- 
bers) : they are a sort of labyrinth of difficult access, and 
the trouble of creeping into some of the cells, feet foremost, 
is very indifferently compensated by the little that is worth 
seeing in thtfm, adhd the want of authentic information as to 
the destination of so gloomy an abode. Our cicerone, who 
never seemed to be at a loss to*answer questions, declared 
the Cetito Camerelle to have been the habitations of primi- 
tive Christians, during the persecutions in the first, centuries ; 
and although I objected that it was very qulikely our pious 
forefathers would have thought it prudent to seek shelter in 
the neighbourhood of the palaces of their persecutors, Don 
Michele, as usua>, was of opinion, that’the nearer they lived 
to the place of danger, the less their residence would be 
* suspected, and, of course, the safer they would be from the 
intrusion of power; adding, by way of simile, that in a high 
wind, one that was close to the houses had less to fear from 
the falling of tiles and chimnies, than he that walked in the 
middle of the street. You need not be told, that so acute 
an observation waS met with respectful silence on my part. 

We were next led up hill to the Piscina Mirabile (the 
wonderful fi^i-pond}. This stupendous structure, whether 
fish-pond or not, .is, compared with o there, in good preser- 
vation, and has pre-eminent claims to admiration. I shall 
first present you, dear T. withabrief description of its plan, 
and then add what appears to me the most rational hypo- 
thesis concerning its probable destination. The greatest 
part of the building is, and I believe originally was, under 
ground, above the surface of which it rises only a few feet, 
where it Is covered with a flat roof of masonry. Its form is 
an obloug square, alfout sixty paces in length, and half as 
much in breadth ; two entrances, with staircases of about 
forty steps, lead to the bottom, and forty-eight massy insu- 
lated pilasters, in the shape of crosses, like those under our 

• g 2 * Horse- 
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Horse-Guards, regularly disposed in rows of twelve by four, 
support a lofty roof: between these, two men may walk 
■ a-breast. The interior walls and the pilasters are covered 
with a stucco, not only impenetrable to water, but as hard 
as marble itself; so much so, that from fragments, broken 
off for that purpose, the lapidaries at Naples manufacture 
very neat and well-polished snuff-boxes, a specimen of which 
I shall have the pleasure of presenting you with, in proof 
of my veracity. Regular square openings at the top served 
to admit light and air. It, is. not likely that such a stupen- 
dousjabric should have been reared to keep fish* in, al- 
though the gluttony of some of the Roman * emperors was 
perfectly capable of such a waste of labour and expense. 
The more probable opinion is, that this was the great re- 
servoir of rain water for the Misenian fleet ; arid this sup- 
position is considerably strengthend by the discovery of 
some earthen pipes at the top, which are thought to have 
served for the water being pbured in by the sailors and sol- 
diers during the winter spason, wheij the tempestuous wea- 
ther did not admit of the fleets putting t© sea, and afforded 
to the crews the leisure required for such an operation ; as 
it was a maxim of the Roman government, io keep its de- 
fenders employed at all times. At least thc*wholc penin- 
sula is destitute of springs of good water, a defect which 
may be ascribed both to the sea and to flic abundance of 
volcanic matter under ground. 

From the hill on which the Piscina Mirabilc stands, we 
enjoyed a charming prospect of Gape Misenum, which lay 
immediately before us, and of the verdant island of Proeita, 
separated from the cape by a channel about half a mile in 
breadth ; but our antiquarian peregrination stopped short 
of either. We were by this lime nearly exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue ; not that tlie distance wc had travelled 
was altogether considerable, but the researches among so 

many 



many ruinous edifices, at one time climbing over walls, at 
another descending below ground, or creeping on all-fours 
through narrow passages, under repeated and sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, required more bodily exertion 
than a journey oft perhaps treble the extent. The jack-ass 
I had, as I already informed you, in the early stage of our 
progress, consigned to Don Michele, whose misfortune cer- 
tainly entitled him to this sacrifice of my own convenience, 
however little, as the case turned out, he benefited by the 
cession. He was unaccustomed to this sort of travelling, 
and the rents in his garments appeared to have accelerated 
the galling action of an obdurate saddle ; at least a conti- 
nual locomotion jov shifting, and a silence during the last 
quarter of an hour;, gave room to apprehend the existence 
. of Such a grievance. . In short, he declared his inability>to 
proceed any farther, and Don Giacomo adding that he had 
ordered dinner to be ready at half past sixteen; it was, 
non. con. determined to rcturti forthwith to Pfczzuoli. 

• m 

l 

Owing to this resolve I find myself in an awkward dilemma 
with you, Dear T. An account of Cape Misenum was pro- 
mised you, and ought to stand in this place. Now, al- 
though in mafty of o-ur modern travels it is no unusual thing 
to meet with full and particular accounts of places, which 
the author has never visited ; he trusting, in such cases, to 
Ins own intuitive genius, and, pei'haps, to the aid of some 
dull, but correct writers that have pre-drudged through the 
subject for him, like the drone which sucks the honey pre- 
pared by the industrious *bee: although, I repeat, such a 
thing is perfectly warranted by the laws and ordinances of 
book-making, yet, as lam not making a book, butamwriting 
a letter, a friendly letter to my dear T. to whom I have so- 
lemnly promised to relate nothing but what my eyes have 

seen seen? Stop! I have seen Misenum, 

and very near tooy although I may not absolutely have been 

> at 
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at it. At any rate, I may therefore tell you what I have 
seen. The promontory is a moderate hill, or rather rock, 
now without a town, which was destroyed by the Saracens 
in the ninth century. Adjoining to the cape, and directly 
under our feet, lay the Dead Sea (Mafe Mbrto), across 
which the inhabitants of the town used to ferry over their 
funerals, to a place called flic Elysian Fields, now Mercato 
de Sabato, and still containing the remains of many'sepul- 
chres. Thenameofoncoftheirsextons wasCharon. Alittle 
more to the right we saw another lake, the famous Acheron, 
the waters of which were pestilential, like those of Avcrnus, 
owing to their communicating with the infernal regions. 
And here, witlfout rec*urring to Egyptian aiftiquity, you have 
the warp into which the Roman poets, and particularly 
Vfrgil, have so fancifully interwoven their beautiful mytho- 
logical fictions of the topography of the empire of Pluto, 
and of the fate of mankind after death ; in perfect imitation 
of what Homer has left us on the same subject in his Odys- 
sey. Of the superb port which Ajfrippa, the Colbert of 
Augustus, built at Misenum, scarcely *a trace remains; 
much less of the monument which /Eneas erected here to 
his companion Misenus, from whom the name of the cape 
is derived. 

At pins /Eneas ingenti mole sepnlcrum 

Imponit, suaque arma viro, remumqtie, tubamqne, 

Monte sub aerio : qui nunc Misenus ab illo 
Dicitur, aetcrnumque tenet pei>secula ho men. 

• &XZU) f VI. 232. 

This prediction of Virgil, as t<j the duration of the ap- 
pellation, stands to this day uninvalidated . His mons aii rim 
is generally explained as the noun proper of the hill, before 
it changed its name ; but when I inform you that, the many 
curious natural hollow’s, or perhaps artificial excavations of 
its rock, give it, in some measure, the resemblance of the 
aerial and transparent nature ofaGothig building, you will, 
perhaps, coqcur with me, that ae'rias may have been 

. * meant. 
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meant as an epithet rather, than as the name it previously 
went by. 

After this desultory notice of the Misenian promontory, 
I resume the # thread of my nafrative. It was not so much 
the actual waste of our strength, as the prospect of the 
long journey back to Pozzuoli, .and our presumptive ina- 
bility to accomplish so arduous an undertaking in the heat 
of the day, that had damped Don Michele's spirits as well 
as my own. But here the good, generalship, or rather the 
provident good nature, of our worthy host, at once extri- 
cated us from every difficulty. Like the knight in the ro- 
mance, who, after wandering through wild deserts and 
gloomy forests, reaches the sea-shore, where he espies a 
gilded bark provided by the spell of a friendly fairy to waft 
him to some blessed abode ; so we fourn), on our arrival at 
the beach, a commodious boat ordered*hither by the kind 
Don Giacdmo. At this welcome sight the countenance of 
our friend Miebele underwent an instantaneous change from 
mesto to allegro vivace* VBisogna dir” he exclaimed with 
complacency, '• che il nostro onoratissimo amico Don Gia- 
como sa ordinare le cose « maraviglia Dapple was rode 
home by the oiceroqp, and in less than half an hoifr we cut 
the chord of die bay, and arrived at the house of our host in 
Pozzuoli, where an ecclesiastic, invited to partake of Don 
Giacomo's hospitality, had been waiting for us some time. 
I was now introduced ,to the 'sister of the latter, a maiden 
brunette of about twenty -two. I had hitherto laid it down 
for certain, that the straight forehead and nose, and parti- 
cularly the broad surface between the eyes on the Grecian 
busts of women, were ideal beauties, invented by the 
refined taste of the artists of antiquity. The features of 


* It must be confessed our worthy* friend D* Giacomo know$ # how to do things 

in style,. 
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Donna Giuliana taught me not to make hypotheses too 
rashly. The character of her lineaments approached nearest 
to a Minerva, only the chin would have required an imper- 
ceptible addition in point of rotundity and length. Her 
leet, to pass from one extreme to the other, were adorned 
with white shoes, silver spangled, and white silk stockings. 
With these she wore a black silk gown, and a Venetian 
necklace of gold. I fancy I hear Miss ~ repeat my 
words: “ Black gown and white shoes and' stockings /'* 
Aye, neither more nor less ; 1 and you may tell her, that it 
looks infinitely better than black stockings, which*are never 
worn here by the fair sex. Unable to resist the temptation 
once in a way to be bold, I approached tq, salute the classic 
model; but should have met with little success, had not 
the sapient Don Michele called out, good humouredly, 
" Fate pure, Donna Giuliana, e costume Inglese *.” Now, 
if the Pozsuolians are at all initiated in the logic of travel- 
lers, they*will set it down *as the custom in England, to 

kiss a lady when you fhpt see her. <j 

« 

\ 

You may conceive my disappointment at missing this 
lady when we proceeded to dirrn# ; indeed, hungry as I 
was, I peremptorily refused to sit down unless she joined 
us ; and would have persisted in my determination, had I 
not been assured, that she had dined before us. In the 
middling classes of Neapolitan society, you must know, 
the ladies hold bpt an humble station ; so much so, that 
when I informed our friends that in England the lady of 
the house always sat at the head of the table, they con- 
ceived I was joking: and Don Michele Very drily asked, 
whether they had not a scat in parliament also ? This hu- 
miliation of the fair sex is however, perfectly classic. The 

ancients. 


* Jfever mind, Donna G., it js the Knglish fashion. 
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. ancients, and especially the Greeks* whose manners and 
customs were, in many respects, derived from the Orientals, 
kept themselves equally aloof from the female part of their 
family. 

• * 

• # 

Our dinner was excellent ; aud since, to my*recollection, 
I have not yet treated you with an Italian bill of fare, it 
may, perhaps, be entertaining to you, to know some of the 
national dishes which made their appearance at Don Gia- 
como’s hospitable board. The .soup and bouilli were much 
the same as all over the Continent, .except that the former 
contained small pieces of ham, and, among other herbs, 
much asparagus. and purslain. At tlje four# corners of the 
table were placed as many piatti di rinfresco (restorative 
dishes), consisting of small k pieces of sausage, ham, oliyes, 
capers, garlic, &c. all of which swam, in a well-peppered 
sauce of oil and vinegar. Of this a tea-spoonful is taken 
from time* to time to whet the*appetite. Another dish con- 
sisted of baked love-apples, the inside of which was filled 
with a high-seasoned meat stuffing. We had also a fry of 
certain parts of a young ram, which are put to no use in 
England, and .which I forbear mentioning at present. This 
is considered p, great delicacy here, even by the ladies. 
Maccaroni,* as being too common, were not served up, but 
raveoli in their dtead. These consist of two small pieces of 
flat paste, put together like the two shells of an oyster, and 
containing a rich stuffing of sweet herbs, garlic, and forced 
meat; the whole boiled in water. You, that have an aver- 
sion to garlic, will probably not envy this sumptuous fare : 
but this bulb, so inuch decried*m England, may be said to 
be a necessary of life in these latitudes ; . even the sailors 
are constantly eating it raw, as ours would chew their pigtail 
tobacco. The dish which pleased me most, as it was new 
to me, was Tunny, cut in ‘slices and broiled like a steak ; 
eaten with lemop-juice, it tasted much like a veal-cutlet ; 

H SO 
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so much so, that without being otherwise informed, I should 
have thought it butchers’ meat, or any thing else than fish. 
The principal vegetables were asparagus and green peas ; 
the latter of which, I am told, are in season all the year 
round: and for our desert, we had,* besides strawberries, 
and cherries cooled with ice, a variety of sweetmeats and 
confectionary, prepared by the nuns of a convent in Naples, 
the exquisite taste .of which would, I apprehend, sender 
even you, my dear T. a defender of these monastic con- 
gregations. The wine was,of the growth of the place, but 
old and generous/* Itse goodness is such, that I am confi- 
dent, if the red wine of Pozznoli were prepared for our 
London markets, that is to say, drammed, up with brandy 
or alcohol, it would equal, if not excel, what is called port 
wine in England. 

m. 

Over such a good dinner, you may well suppose, many 
a good thing was said on oite side or another. Don Mi- 
chele, in particular, was in full glee, jmd lcs^Sarcastic than 
ever I knew him ; and Donna GiuMana, who, at my earnest 
request, was invited to pour out the coffee at least, diffused 
the lovely emanations of her beautiful countenance and her 
urbanity *over all the guests. Even tbe ecclesiastic, who 
had hitherto confined his conversation to the praise of the 
dainties which he submitted seriatim to fhe review of his 
experienced palate, began to attempt other topics, and said 
as follows, addressing himself to yeur humble servant: 
“ No doubt. Signor D. Luigi, the temples, baths, sepul- 
chres, and other antiquities, which you have been at such 
pains to explore this morning, dre wqll worth the attention 
of a gentleman of your taste and erudition ; yet there is one 
curiosity which you have not seen, although it surpasses all 
the rest as much as the English nation exceeds us poor Ne- 
apolitans in industry, learning/ and bravery, and which I 
shall be proud of shewing to you before you leave Pozzu- 
• . oli.” 
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oli,” After such a captatio benevolentice , 1 could not refuse 
complying with the good father’s invitation, assuring him, 
that ever since the presence of Donna Giuliana, I had been 
convinced that the antiquities on the other side of the bay, 
were by no means the most interesting objects for a travel- 
ler who made any pretensions to taste. *" 1 am doubly 
beholden to Signor Don Luigi,” replied the charming Juli- 
ana, ” for assigning tome the first rank among the antiqui- 
ties of Pozzuoli ” I declaimed most strenuously against such 
an unwarrantable interpretation of my words, adding, that 
if even an unlucky turn of expression, in A language so new 
to me, <vvere subject to that inference, I could only say, that 
such was my veneration of the beautips of the antique, that 
a comparison with its excellence was the highest degree of 
praise in my power to bestow. The pious father’s impa- 
tience did not suffer this polite controversy to branch out 
into any further repartee, but iuterrup'ted us by declaring, 
that as soton as he had enjoy ad his afternoon’s, repose, he 
would make^aod his [y-omise, and phew us the self-same stone 
on which their Iiqly plbtector, St. Januarius, had been be- 
headed for professing Christianity ; nay, even the drops of 
his precious blood, which, by an unparalleled miracle, had 
indelibly adhered Ip it to this day ; and although of a pale 
brown colodr, would turn into afresh red on every anniversary 
of his martyrdom. " It will be labour in vain,” observed the 
arch Don Michele: " these English gentlemen are philo- 
sophers; they believp nothing but what they see, and even 
scarcely that ; so we had better save o'urselves the trouble 
of the pilgrimage.” ".But this he shall see, and there- 
fore will believe it.” With this curious syllogism the re- 
verend father rose from table, promising that he would cur- 
tail his rest, iu ordejr to return in time for the exhibition. 


Our worthy host now opened a door, and pointed to the 
state-bed which was to serve for my siesta : but I informed 
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him that I was unaccustomed to that kind of repose ; and 
therefore would, if he gave me pen and ink, employ the 
time of his and my friends’ absence, by making a few me- 
morandums of the things we had been to see. 

.•» 

This request being forthwith granted, we separated. In 
the evening I was awoke from my chair by the laughter of 
friend Michele, who, with Don Giacomo, entered my.room. 
On seeing the blank paper before me, the former observed, 
“ These kind of memorandums might, in my opinion, just 
as well have been made on a comfortable bed, ason«a hard 
chair. But be that as it may,* we have not a moment to 
lose ; the evening is for advanced, and much remains to be 
seen in the little daylight left us.” Expecting, with per- 
haps a heavier heart than the hqly martyr himself, to be led 
to the pladte of his execution, I enquired if Father Anselm, 
our spiritual cicerone, had arrived. " No,” replied my 
friend ; " we mean, if possible, to give him the slip ; which 
I am sure you will not object to, a* it will save us a tedi- 
ous long journey. So the soonef we depart the better.” 
Obeying instantly this welcome call, I accompanied Dons 
Giacomo and Michele, through the town to .the temple of 
Serapis. * 

This was one of the most interesting *and picturesque 
ruins I had yet seen ; and the removal of the ground, by 
order of government, enables you to «form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the plan of the building. The portico of the 
temple, of which three gigantic marble columns are left 
standing, was facing one of the sides of a large quadrangn- 
lar court ; rou^d which, rows of small apartments or cells 
are placed, like the boxes in some of .our tea-gardens ; a 
terraced walk, in front of these cells, surrounded a pond of 
water; and, in the middle of tlie’lattef, rises a round insular 
terrace, on which the victims were probably sacrificed, 
• . since 
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Bince some massy iron rings are fastened to the floor, to 
which it may be supposed the sacred animals were attached. 
Of the temple itself, little remains besides the portico; and 
of the latter, one pillar is thrown down, and some exquisite 
fragments of capitals, ‘and pieces of entablature, lie scat- 
tered on the ground. It is undoubtedly the depth with 
which the ornaments of ancient architecture are chiselled 
out, that .contributes in a greafeftneasure towards their pre- 
eminence over our modern works of a similar nature. The 
deep hollows produce a magical effect of light and shade 
not often to be met with in the superficial excavations of 
the lapidaries of the present* day, which, at the proper dis- 
tance, are lost t(* the eye. The ancient artists studied, 
above all, effect; they even would, in some instances, com* 
mit « deliberate error in design, if such error was conducive 
to the impression or effect intended. The temple ofSera- 
pis has for a length of time been buried under-ground, 
and even 'under water; the first w;as probably - owing to 
earthquakes, Tffe latter*evidently to the encroachments of 
the sea, which is *uow about forty or fifty yards distant. 
Hence an extraordinary natural curiosity, winch will appear 
to you incredible. Not only the fragments of marble on 
the ground, bftt»even the erect pillars, arc, up to a great 
height, perfoVated with innumerable little holes, about half 
an inch in diameter, worked with such precision, as if done 
by the chisel. On a more narrow inspect ion, the wonderful 
cause of this phenomenon is apparent : rgany of these cir* 
cular passages penetrate deep into the body of the stone, 
and contain a shell belonging to the species called dactylvs 
(finger-muscle, from its shape.) This little shell-fish may, 
during a former innundation of the sea, have gradually 
worked its way into tlve stone, and, outgrowing in bulk the 
capacity of the road it had formed, was probably thus left 
in the cavities where it js now discovered. IIow ever loth 

• you 
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you may be to credit this, I can assure you, dear T. of the 
fact, and its explanation seems to me perfectly natural. 

As we were leaving this place, we perceived Father An- 
selmo making up to us with hasty steps Before he had 
recovered his breath, he would insist on taking us to the 
chapel; and it was with no uncommon exertion of argu- 
ment, and only after a solqpm promise, that I would on an 
early day return purposely to Pozzuoli, to visit the decapi- 
tation stone of St. Januarips, that 1 escaped for the present 
the tedious pilgrimage. % 

In his cortipany, 'therefore, we walked to what is called 
the bridge of Caligula. It consists of about a dozen massy 
piers, stretching at regular distances, and in rather a curved 
direction, from Pozzuoli into the sea towards Bajae. Some 
of the piers still support the fragments of brick arches ; 
others hkve been deprived *of them by the rava'ges of time. 
Caligula,the imperial mq.dman,cerUkinly ercffiCd abridge from 
Pozzuoli to Bajae, to confound, ot- rather to corroborate, the 
prediction of Thrasyllus, the mathematician, who declared 
to old Tiberius, that Caligula w ould no more be his suc- 
cessor in the Roman empire, than he would *travel on horse- 
back from Pozzuoli to Bajae, by sea. This was? quite enough 
for an idiot who possessed power and folly sufficient to put 
such a scheme in execution. His triumphal pageant across 
this new communication is in every body’s recollect ion. 
Oneday, this amiable descendant of the Fabii, the Scipio's, 
the Metelli, and Julius Caesar, paraded backwards and for- 
wards on horseback; and the next, he chose to perform 
the same precious journey in a splendid car: but then, un- 
fortunately, this Caligulian bridge lmppcned to be a bridge 
of boats anchored along side each other, and sustaining 
planks, on which a fac-siimle of the Appian way was 

* • pourtraved 
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pourt rayed with earth and stucco. These piers, therefore; 
must have been something else ; and what else, but a mole 
for the port of Pozzuoli, which was one of the greatest 
commercial harbours on the peninsula, and is often, by the 
ancient writers, ddlignated by the name of emporium. The 
open space between the piers does not stand in the way of 
this hypothesis: the waves, in a situation so sheltered al- 
ready by nature, would be sufficiently broken by the piers, 
to allay the violence of the water which entered through 
the arches ; and, on the other hand, the openings served to 
carry off, by the reflux, the sand and other matter, which 
otherwise, might have choaked up the port. A. mole of 
such original construction was perfectly well calculated for 
the placid seas in the bay of Baja;, but would be of little use 
on tUe dangerous coasts of Norfolk or Cornwall. . 

• 

The sun left us while standing on one of the pi$rs ; and 
although his departure put a premature end to the day's 
prospectus, ye?!ns settrrtg^was so beautiful, so sublime ; the 
rosy tints cast over ^ very object of this delightful bay were 
so rich, so glowing, that I did not for a moment repine, at 
being by such a flight, prevented from completing our day's 
work. Twiligfihin these latitudes is so short, that we were 
already sure of arriving by night at Naples; we therefore 
returned in excellent spirits to the house of our friend, Don 
Giacomo, where a cold collatiqn was waiting for us. Of this 
the reverend Father AnSelm not only partook as freely as he 
had done at dinner, but recollecting the bottled porter with 
which I had presented ourliost, he suggested the propriety 
of tasting a liquor hitherto unknown to his well-informed 
palate : but no sooner had the poor divine sipped the first 
draught, than he ejected it on the floor, exclaiming, with a 
woeful coutenance, Questo ejuna medicina* !” Don Gia- 
como 

: 
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conio relished it as little ; but Don Michele, who, in order 
to adapt his spirit of contradiction to the occasion, had 
waited their opinion, declared he had never drunk any 
thing more to his taste, and that the Neapolitans were 
downright piucci *, for not knowing how* to prepare so ex- 
cellent and refreshing a beverage. 

We now prepared for our departure. To Father- Anselm 
I was under the necessity of solemnly repeating the pro- 
mise of returning very soon, in order to visit the tomb of St. 
Januarius ; after which, I had to undergo the operation 
of kissing, not quite, however, so reluctantly as on my 
arrival. Six of these salutations were unfortunately of 
the masculine gender; yet, after all, they were a cheap 
consideration for the three I gave to (and, I believe;, re- 
ceived from) the • beautiful lips of Juliet. To the worthy 
Don Giacomo I said every thing which gratitude for his 
kind reception could suggest; and, when starting, the lovely 
Giuliana threw an arivederla f after mc^Which sounded 
more harmonious to my ears ttfan any thing I have yet 
heard in this musical country. Fear not, good Anselmo ! 
the stone of the saiut shall not long remaiu unseen l 

It was almost dark ; but Don Michele, 16 beguile the 
way, and render the journey entertaining, related several 
stories of robberies and murders committed on our road, 
which he illustrated by pointing out the particular spots at 
which these misdeeds had been perpetrated. The fact was, 
his fears had got the better of *his courage ; for when wc 
arrived at the foot of Mount Posilipo, he resolutely declared 
that he would on no account go the solitary cross-road over 
the mountain. Nothing, therefore,* remained but to pass 

through 


* Asses (vulgai*Nea])ol.) 4 

+ Let us soon sefl you again, 
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through la Grotta. I observed, in vain, that it was not 
improbable we might break our necks in that dark and 
dreary subterraneous excavation . “ He would rather break 
his neck than be murdered.” Knowing bis obstinacy from 
experience, 1 drove in* We bad not penetrated one-third 
of this dismal cavern, when the rattling of a cart, and a 
fellow’s bawling out, Alla marina*, frightened the horse 
to suclua degree, that no whipping could make him stir an 
inch. I called to the cart to stop ; and conceiving thaV 
with a rider on him, the animal might be brought to move;, 
I begged Don Michele to mount him, (virile 1 held the 
reins. ” Non saggio cavalcare to, aggio cavalcata baetansa 
sta mattina sul’ as\no f.” The execution of tlfe scheme fell 
therefore to my share, and, fortunately* it succeeded. But 
in this ludicrous manner had I to drive through part of the 
city, till we got somebody to take my place ; for the obsti- 
nacy of the animal was as great as that of my fellow-travel- 
ler, he was determined not to gb on any other way. How- 
ever, we readied home «at last, as tyred as you, my dear T. 
will probably be of this pn?]posterously long letter, or, rather, 
pamphlet. I have no excuse for my prolixity, but the de- 
sire 1 felt to impart to you some of the pleasure which this 
journey has afforded me. The hasty description of it, which 
1 here present you with, will not bear a comparison with 
the finished and elegant letters I am in the habit of receiv- 
ing from you. Mine are the uncouth rhapsodies of an in- 
valid, who is desirous not to leave so interesting and beau- 
tiful a country, without commemorating for his friend 

whatever 


• To tho tea-tide. To avoid running against etch other in the Grotta di Posilipo, 

it is customary to call out Alla markup (towards the sea) ; or, Alla monta^no (to- 
wards the mountain)# # 

♦ I can't ride on horseback, nor 1 j 1 have rode enough this morning on the ass. 
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whatever his fluctuating health permits him to see and 
torecord ; and even in this endeavour I am often balked 
by the dictatorial mandates <?f an unrelenting physician. I 
IP completely in the situation of Tantalus. 

Owing to these impediments, I have hitherto been 
obliged, with the exception of the Bajan trip, to confine 
ply researches to the immediate vicinity of Naples. .Mount 
Vesuvius is absolutely prohibited to me; and it will bp a 

great favour of Dr ’s, if he allows me to visit Pompeji 

next week, a joulrney. which 1 have most anxiously, longed 
fin: ever since my arrival, and for which I have made every 
preparation in my power, with regard to. such information 
as may enable me to sec, with the greatest possible advan- 
tage, a place which surpasses, in my opinion, every thing 
left ns by the ancignts. If I go, you may expect to receive 
some epistles full as tedious as the present : those, however, 
I shall seftd, if possible, by private opportunities/to save you 
the postage, which they are not worth. Captain C. who 
goes home by the way of France/will dp liver this into your 
hands : he will be able to tell you what sort of a life I lead 
in this city, and satisfy your friendly enquiries after my 
health, "better perhaps than all that can he said on this 
subject by 

Your’s, &c. 


LETTER V. 


M , — JUri.ES, May — , 1802. 

My dear T. 

NEVER, never, did I miss more the presence of my 
good friend, the companion of my early rambles through 
Jife, than yesterday, when I rented my weary limbs on the 

neat 



neat counter of an oil-shop, kept by - — '-,acoiemporaiy<£ 
Vespasian; the olive juice was dried bp to a caput mortuum 
in three large jars fixed in another counter, and' a score in 
red chalk on the wall adjoining, graphically demonstrated 
the poor man’s business not to have been altogether a ready 
money concern. So then, the ancient flomans Went upon 
tick as well as ourselves ! Mark that, en passant, as an 
important antiquarian fact. Whether poor Olekrius ever 
got paid for the fourteen quarts and five pints, or whether, 
like the black sponge carried* in the ^fordian fancy of 
our extinguishers of the national debt, the volumes of 
Vcsuvian ashes at one puff liquidated all accounts, by over* 
whelming books and goods, and debtor and creditor, in One 
common ruin, or whether Nay, whither km I roam- 

ing ’again in this wild manner? I was going to say, wBkt 
I am sure you have already guessed at — I have been to 
Pompeji /—Pompeji, the gold mine of antiquity, the greatest 
classic jewel on earth. All the Museums in Europe, all the 
ponderous folios of a Iflpntfaucon,* a Lipsius, and the host 
of antiquarian authors, dwindle into insignificance Whefi 
compared with the sight of an elegant Graeco-Roman town 
resuscitated from an oblivion of upwards of sixteep centu- 
ries, in a stat£*df perfection as if inhabited but yesterday; 
the beautiful* mosaic pavements uninjured ; the colours of 
the paintings fresher than in many a picture of modern 
artists after the lapse of a few years ; domestic utensils in 
their proper places ; tile horses’ com in their manger ; the 
frying-pan over the fire, where the cook had placed it anno 
81 , only the meat done *to a cinder. Such, my dear T. 
woftld even at this moment have been the face of Pompeji, 
had not almost every thing movable, nay, immovable too, 
been carried away to be entombed in museums. What sen- 
sations, what reflections, mqst have rushed upon the be- 
holder of these wonders 1 Of my own reveries over the rem- 
nants, I will spare* you the .perusal : the wish, however, to 

i % have 
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hare hadyou at my sidd to seeand feel with me, was the 
common refrain of every one of them. -.As it- was, I had no 
orid With whom 1 could share my pleasure, to whom l could 
communicate my feelings at so novel a sight. Don Michele, 
indeed, haij accompanied me again on this excursion ; but 
his surly temper, his everlasting doubts and objections, 
served only as a drawback on the intellectual enjoyment of 
which Pompeji presents so ample a harvest. Only hear one 
instance of his, oddity, of the perverse turn of his ratiocination. 
The cold replies which 1 received to some of my expres- 
sions of admiration at the objects around us, convinced me 
presently that he participated but little in my gratification ; 
but I was far from' suspecting the monstrous hypothesis 
which 3iis brains were breeding all the while, and the birth 
of which was only retarded by the* too close presen do of 
our guide. No -sooner had we ascended the elevated 
steps of the theatre, leaving the guide in the arena, than he 
assumed & most knowing look, and addressed me to the fol- 
lowing purport : “ 1 see, Don L. (J ^ou are lifted with asto- 
nishment at all these tilings, ancl I assure you mine is as 
great: although, I own, it proceeds from a very different 
cause. What I wonder at, is that a man of your sense, 
who has learned and Seen so much, should suffer himself 
to be imposed upon in such a barefaced way *by this artifi- 
cial rubbish, reared on purpose to deceive those that in their 
blind antiquarian zeal can swallow the dose so artfully pre- 
pared for them. . Pompeji indeed !• Believe me, dear sir, 
none of these structures, columns, painted walls, and other 
antiquarian nonsense, are even of so old a date a* our house 
on the Infrescata, the building of which 1 perfectly remem- 
ber. A11 you here behold has been fabricated (at an im- 
mense expense to be sure) by our Neapolitan government, 
partly out of a foolish pride, but chiefly to attract travelers 
from all parts of Europe, and to. make them spend their 
money in the kingdom. Thp practicability of such a 

scheme 
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scneme you certainly will not deny. But what I assert, 
rests on confidential information derived irom , unquestiona- 
ble authority. Whenever any of these pretended excava- 
tions were carrying: on, the greatest care was taken not to 
admit any one bftt those that were absolutely necessary to 
the execution of die f work : much was done by night ; sculp- 
tors, architects/ and painters, were sent, for from Rome to 
further the cheat; in short, the greatestsecrecy andmystery 
was used iu the whole operation, and is so to this day. Not 
but that now aud then the cloven foot is discernible : the 
town is paved, with lava from Mount* Vesuvius, whose 
very fif&t eruption, we know, caused its destruction. • Do 
you see any of those beautiful marble columns with which 
nil the ancient temples and towns were decorated? No! 
here they are made of brick work stuccoed over, because, 
forsooth, such ones may be got up in little time; and as 
for the paintings, they may be fresh indeed, but uo man will 
persuade ine that they would be so had they besin exposed 
to the most ''Wolent eruption of a volcano, and, after that, 
lain very superficially Thiried for near 2000 years, exposed 
to alternate changes of heat and rain. Only look at Torre 
del Greco ! do you imagine ou%,desccndants 2000 years 
hence will by digging restore that unfortunate place, or find 
any tiring but ashes and lava? Why even the brass and 
irou work was melted in an instant. But to return to Pom- 
peji: have these would-be excavators found any trea- 
sures of money, jewels, or plate? Oh no! the people they 
tell you had run off' with their valuables and left the empty 

chests behind I 'see you smile, Don L.. Well ! if 

after what I have taken the liberty to point out, you can 
still stomach the joke, much good may it do to you, and tho 
recital of these wonders to your countrymen. One thing, 
however, I am sure of : if the question had been about some 
miracle or mystery of qur holy religion, you would not have 
lent jour faith at*so cheap a rate, you would no,t have been 

• at 



at a toss to Start a thousand scruples and objections ; so it 
be but antiquity, all is gospel. But no matter, every one 
in bis own way. Mundus vult decipi ergo " 

Well, dear T. what do you say to 'the beteredoxical te- 
nets of tliisunclassic heretic ? At all events they have the 
merit of originality. To have endeavoured to refute them 
by argument would have been in vain, nor had I indeed a 
mind to lose the most precious moments of my life in so un- 
profitable a discussion. Giving the good man to under- 
stand that every due was at liberty to form his own opinion 
in matters of doubt , I continued my researches. Unfortu- 
nately for huiftan nature, Don Michele is not the first, nor 
probably will be the last, to rack his brains for delusive 
sophisms, by which to kick trutji from before his feet. * 


Thus far, dear T. hat| I writtenyesterdaj^* intending to 
resume the thread of my narrative this morning in the same 

desultory way, when on going to dinner at Mr.W 's (an 

English merchant in th%city, in whose house I have been 
received with true British hospitality), I was djfpreeably sur- 
prised on finding your short letter of the ,* directed to 

me at Malta. Are you aware, my good friend, what task 
you are assigning to my feeble powers? These are your 
own words, which 1 make free to repeat, lest you have 
forgotten the Augean labour they impose upon me : “ Y ou 
no doubt will make the discoveries in the ancient cities of 
Herculaneum, Stabiae, and Pompeji in particular, the prin- 
cipal objects of your classic enquiries at Naples. You 
know how often those interesting ruins have been the sub- 
ject of our evening’s chat at B.’s, how disappointed we felt 
at the vague and scattered notices we could glean of them. 
Believe me, I do not envy you for being in the midst of the 

originals; 



originals ; on the contrary, 1 congratulate myself on having 
a friend on the spot, front whom Imay expect more satisfac- 
tory observations on every thing relating to those classic 
towns, than I could have made had I been there myself. I 
long for a cqpcise account of their destruction, die tune and 
manner of their discovery, a description of every home, tem- 
ple, theatre, &c. ; of the paintings, statues, utensils, trin- 
kets, $c.; of the manuscripts, the method of unrolling 
them, the progress already made: in short. Of anything, 
however trifling, which can attract your attention. For alt 
this and much more, 1 am sure 1 shall* not long in vain. 1 
know you are able and willing to grant my request.’* 

• 

Willing, certainly; able, by no means; at least not to 
the extent of your systematic .prospectus . It was w|th much 
difficulty I obtained my physician’s leave to visit Pompeji, 
and only on the express condition that I was not to venture 
into the subterraneous excavations erf Herculaneifin. The 
latter interdief-i regretted the less, as from the memoran- 
dums of a friend who descended into that gloomy place (and 
of which I shall make some occasional use in the following 
pages), 1 find the trouble, and danger to my health, would 
have been ill repaid t You will further observe, that the 
Neapolitan court, in their flight from hence to Palermo, 
packed up and tdok with them the most valuable Statues 
and other antiquities ; although what remains in the mu- 
seum at Portici still affords matter for much curious spe- 
culation. 

Thus much I think it right to state by way of proviso, 
trusting that, coupled with the circumstance of my indispo- 
sition, it will operate a^an excuse ; if, which 1 know must be 
the case, the following account of Herculaneum, Pompeji, 
and Stabiae, fall short of you»* sanguine expectations and of 
my own wishes. # , 


When 
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When it is considered that among the ancients geography 
had not arrived at that degree of perfection which has raised 
itto the rank of a science among the moderns, we shall not be 
surprised at the scanty infonnation afforded us by the au- 
thors of antiquity respecting the three' provincial towns 
which form the subject of the present enquiry. The mea- 
ger notices to be collected from Pliny, Strabo, Dio, Seneca, 
Suetonius, and perhaps other writers, are scarcely sufficient 
to indicate their respective sites ; and our estimation of 
their former condition and importance, is rather derived 
from the discovery of their remains, than from any thing 
those authors have left us. 

Herculaneum 

was situated on a point of land stretching into the gulph 
of Naples, about two miles distant from that city, nearly 
where the modern towns of Portici and Resina, and the 
royal palace, which separates both, now stand. * The neck 
of land on which it stood, and vvhichds now mETmore, formed 
a small harbour. Hence the appellation of Herculis Porticum 
sometimes given to Herculaneum, and thence, probably, 
the modem name of Portici. The latter ipdeed, 1 am in- 
formed/is absolutely above some of the excavations of Her- 
culaneum ; and the just fear of endangering*the safety of 
Portici by undermining it, is stated as orte of the principal 
reasons of the little progress hitherto made in the Hercula- 
nean discoveries. # It would certainly.be carrying classic zeal 
too far to risk the existence of a flourishing modem town 
for the sake of exploring one already in mins, at the depth 
of 60 feet and upwards below the other. This apparent 
submersion and total change in the face of the country, may 
naturally be attributed to the repeated accumulation of 
ashes, sand, and other volcanic matter thrown out from 
Mount Vesuvius. But not only does Herculaneum lie so 
much below the present surface of tlio land, it is even con- 
siderably 
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siderably lower than the level of the sea, which latter, there- 
fore, must have risen greatly since its destruction. The 
former extent and importance of this town may be judged 
of by the size of its beautiful theatre and Iforum; and if you 
are inclined® to give to an inscription found there in red 
chalk on a wall, the same serious interpretation as some 
Neapolitan antiquarians, and even Winckelmann, have 
done, ^ou will allow that a place which boasted of nine 
hundred taverns or public houses, could not but have been 
of considerable magnitude. But here is the inscription : 

In pmediis Julice Sp. F. Folicis locantur balneum venerium 

et nongentum tapernce pergulce coenacula ckidibus Aug. 

pnmis in idus Aug. sexlas annos conlinuos quinque s. q. d. 

1. e.»n. c. A. Suetlium,verum. Aed. 

* ,♦ 

4 

Now, I confess, were I to see on a dead wall in London 
an advertisement to the same effect, i. e. To be lei, situated 
on the estate Iff Miss Jvdia Felix, daughter of Sp. Felix, Esq. 
a balneum venerium, also nine hundred gin-shops or 
eating-houses, 8$c. Sgc. I should be inclined to take the w hole 
for a joke or gasquil passed by some wag upon poor Miss 
Juliet. But supposing all were in good earnest, no infer- 
ence on the»size of Herculaneum is warrantable from the 
inscription: the ‘estate of Julia # need not to have been in 
the town where it is advertised ; it might, for ought we 
know, be situated on the other side of the Po. — How- 
ever, use your own judgment on this important point; only, 
if I have missed the mark in my antiquarian illustration, 
consider, it is my maiden essay in,. this line ! 

. PoMPEJI 

is about seven miles from Herculaneum in a south-east di- 
rection, a very little to the left of the great road from Naples 
to Salerno. Its trade, according to Strabo, was considera- 

. k ble; 



ble ; the inland commodities received from Nola, Nocettf, 
and other places in that district, were there exchanged for 
transmarine goods brought up the river Samo. Of the port, 
however, which it is said to. have possessed, no trace re- 
mains; its distance from the sea is upwards of a mile at pre- 
sent, owing probably to volcanic additions of territory, not 
to the retiring of the sea, which, as I have shewn above, 
has rather advanced, than receded, in these regions.* Per- 
haps, too, the sea may at all times have been as far off as 
it now is ; and w^iat Strab6 calls a port, was very likely a 
basin, or wet dock, formed by the Sarno, similar to the fine 
basin at Bruges, or to the West India docks no tv building 
in England. But whatever may have btefen the trade of 
Pompeji, there can be no doubt, from its remains, that, both 
inkize and importance, it greatly surpassed Herculaneum. 
It had two theatres) one a very large one ; its barracks prove 
it to have been a military station ; and the length of the 
high street, as well as the elegant apartmcntsjn many of its 
houses, together with the variety, of fine specimens of the 
plastic arts, sufficiently attest its former extent and opulence. 


StABIjK * 
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has not yet been visited by me ; perhaps b^liall not go 
thither at all. Nothing but some remains of villas, stript 
of all that is wort h seeing/are to be seen there. The town 
itself had been destroyed in the civil wars of Sylla, long 
before the calamity which befel the two other places. Its 
situation was still further to the gouth-east of the volcano 
than Pompeji, nearly where the modem Gragnano stands. 


Thus much, my dear T. for the situation and former con- 
dition of these Vesuvian towns; now to the mode and time 
of their destruction, then to the manner and period of their 

discovery. 
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discovery, and finally, to the buildings, remains of art, and 
manifold objects of curiosity actually found in tbeir bosom. 
You see, my plan at least is perfectly made up according to 
prescription, progressively systematic. As for the execu- 
tion, God knows how I shall get through it.> You' know 
my antipathy to systems ; you recollect, 1 dare say, the 
friendly altercation which took place, a few days before my 
departure, at Somerset-house, when I was for examining 
first the most important pictures in preference to beginning 
the review at the door of every’ room in the exhibition, as 
proposed by you. You then indulged jny eccentric pro- 
pensity. I mow curb it into the regular track chalked out 
by your mandate. All fair! a few side- way flights, how- 
ever, I fear you will have to put up with. 

The destruction, then, of these towns took place ..... 
(upon my word, if you saw the vibrating motion of my fore- 
finger behind my left ear, and the concomitant ascent of 
both eyebrows, you%ould feel* for my perplexity on this 
head). ’Tis no «?asy matter for me to say precisely when 
they were subterrani^ed. The big wigs differ : let them 

speak for themselves, 

* « 

Seneca .— Pompeji almost totally destroyed by earthquake 
in the time of Nero , 

Suetonius . — Among the calamities which befcl the Roman 
empire during the reign of Titus, is the " conflagration” 
of Vesuvius. — Commissioners were appointed to conduct the 
,r restoration” of Campania, ruined by that dreadful erup- 
tion ; and the property of those that had lost their lives and 
left no heirs, was, by a decree of that emperor, appropriated 
to the relief of the suffering towns. 

• 

Dio . — The eruption of Vesuvius, under Titus’s reign, 

. k 2 ov^r- 
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overwhelmed, at the same time, the towns of Herculaneum 
andPompeji, just when the inhabitants of the latter place 
were assembled in the theatre. * 

Pliny (Bat you recollect his letter about the death 

of his uncle-: ’tis a long story, not to be repeated here.) 

Now, if we believe Seneca and Dio — as to Suetonius, his 
story we may qualify one way or the other, the man men- 
tions no names ;-r-if we credit the two others, the case must 
stand as follows: — 1st, Pompeji, as it stood in Titus’s reign, 
had been rebyilt in the short space of time intervening be- 
tween Nero and Titus, about twelve yeal-s ; — and, Siidly, 
thousands of people were buried under the ashes in the 
Theatre: « Both these deductions, however, are contrary to 
facts : not a soul, cfr at least not a bone, was found on clear- 
ing the theatre ; and that, as well as other edifices, bear 
indubitable marks of a much higher a^e than twelve, or even 
twenty years : yet, after all, it is difficult to exclude Seneca’s 
evidence; he was a cotemporary, he was Nero’s mini- 
ster. There certainly is a way to get rid of him, but I am 
almost afraid to propose it. As a financier, he might have 
been desirous of raising a new tax, under the pretext of re- 
lieving the sufferers by the Campanian earthquake, which, 
likely enough, was not neaV so bad as he made it. 

• 

But, say you, what are we to believe, then? Why, do 
as 1 do in awkward predicaments like this, when something 
must be believed : take that for truth which the generality 
of people take as such, and store up your doubts for parli- 
cular occasions when you wish to make a figure with your 
learning. Let us, therefore, believe that the destruction of 
Herculaneum, Pompeji, and of what remained of Stabi®, 
was occasioned by t ]\& pretended first eruption of Vesuvius 
bn the first day of November, in the yqgr 81 of our Christian 

a>ra. 



mm. How the Sfavam of antiquitycould set this down as 
the first eruption, I am at a losstocbnceive. The streets 
of Pompeji are paved with lava ; and lava, as well as other 
volcanic materials, are intermixed in the walls of many 
houses ; naja the latte? are even built on volcapic soil. It 
can but, therefore, have been the first eruption they knew 
of ; and anterior ones must have taken place, but at such a 
remote, distance of time, as not to be within the reach of 
history or tradition. 

With regard to the means which immediately occasioned 
tire ruin* of Herculaneum, Pompeji, and Stabise, it is evident 
that they were not the same, llerctilaneum, and every 
thing in it, was, in the first instance, overwhelmed with a 
deep stratum of hot mud, which was immediately Allowed 
by a torrent of lava ; so that, in the ojeavation of it, the 
upper crust of lava is first to be pierced, before you arrive 
at the dry, lmt coagulated mass of mud beneath ii,. Whe- 
ther this mud was thrown up from the mountain, or formed 
by torrents of rain *1 leave to naturalists to decide. To the 
incrustation of the lava it is probably owing that the objects 
found at Herculaneum are more carbonized, and of course 
more impaired, thau 'those at Pompeji and Stabi<e ; which 
latter towns appear to have been only covered by an im- 
mense shower of ashes, sand, and.other light and dry volca- 
nic substances, little, or not at all,, affected by humidity, and 
free from any lava. Hence the greater facility, and pro- 
gress in the Pompejan discoveries ; for Pompeji is So little 
under ground, that were the volcanic hills of sand, &c. en- 
tirely removed, I am of opinion the whole town would 
nearly be on a level with the surrounding country. 

It is also to be inferred, that the catastrophe could not 
have happened so suddenly as not to give the greatest part 
of the inhabitants sufficient, warning and time to save their 

lives, 



lives, and even .their most valuable effects. The number Of 
bodies hitherto found is inconsiderable; and some of those 
being in prison, and in fetters, had not the power of escap- 
ing. Of money, too, jewels, and precious metals, little has 
yet been ipet with ; all these were naturally fust secured by 
the fugitives : and some empty chests, furniture, and uten- 
sils, found irregularly scattered about, and alluded to in 
friend Michele’s dissertation, prove, if not his wild position, 
at any rate the hurry and confusion prevailing at that un- 
fortunate moment. 

In. a future letter, my deal T. you will a^Jow me to re- 
sume the thread of my subject. Already out of humour 
with the mediocrity of the above performance, I fear, if I 
continue it at present, worse would be added to bad, and 
perhaps the whole be consigned to the flames : there is a 

merit, therefore, in leaving off in time. God bless you. 

- * * 

, * “ Your’s, &c, 


LETTER yi: 


Naples, Mav - , 1S03. 

My dear Friend, 

THE conclusion of my last epistle will have appeared 
to you somewhat abrupt : the fact is, I felt tired and unwell. 
Whether it was owing to the fatigue of my Pompejan trip, 
to the mal aria 1 inhalod there, or to the shower which 
overtook us on our return to town, or to a combination of all 
these causes, I had no sooner closed my letter than I was 
assailed by febrile symptoms, which seemed to prognosti- 
cate some serious disease. tfhanks, I verily believe, to the 
salubrity of the Neapolitan climate, a confinement of two 

. days 
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days removed the threatened danger, and the very first re- 
sumption of my pen shall be devoted to the continuation of 
my antiquarian narrative, firmly relying on your indulgence, 
if from the reason ^bove mentioned, it shall turn out more 
brief and de^cti ve than any former comm unications. 

Having, in my preceding letter, consigned these unfor- 
tunate Volcanic cities to a decent interment, and added a 
few words by way of funeral sermon, I forthwith proceed to 
the more pleasing task of their reSuscitatiorv 

f' 

Chance brought them all fo light, for the modems were 
even ignorant of their exact situation. Of this you may 
convince yourself by consulting Cluver, Cellarius, or any 
early geographer of thtf last century. Their presen t-dtSco- 
very, however* was obviously not the first attempt of that 
kind, since several subterraneous galleries of careful and 
laborious construction have been met with, which were pro- 
bably dug by the ancients themselves at no very remote 
period from the destruction, with the evident intent to re- 
cover the most valuable part of the overwhelmed property : 
and an inscription found at Naples, alluding to statues reco- 
vered from unclefr-grou^l, undoubtedly refers to early re- 
searches of that, nature*. 

a 

DISCOVERY OF HERCULANEUM. 

Not far from the royal palace of Portici, and close to the 
sea-side. Prince Elbeuf inhabited an elegant villa in die be- 
ginning of the last century. To obtain a supply of water, a 
well was dug through the deep crust of lava on which the 
mansion itself had been reared. The labourers, after hav- 
ing 


This curioos circumstance may also enable us to account for the small quantity 
of jewels, money, or precious metals hitherto found. 
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ing pierced the lava to a Considerable depth, got clear of 
it, arrived at the very stratum of dry mud which, as I have 
before stated, had caused the destruction of Herculaneum, 
and immediately found three female statues. These were, 
in a manner, the handsel of all future discovers. The dif- 
ficulty as to the ownership of the three ladies was readily 
solved by the Austrian vice-regal government. Res nullius 
est res principis ! The Herculea proles marched to Vienna, 
and poor Elbeuf had the digging for his pains. But what 
is more cruel, particularly' to a man of his nation, he re- 
ceived an order not to dig for any more ladies, a^ufficicncy 
of that article being to be met with above-ground. Not 
that the government felt at all inclined *to work the mine 
themselves, only it was not deemed proper for individual 
industry to reap that benefit which public sloth had not a 
mind to search for. Near forty years elapse# before Hercu- 
laneum was thought of again. In the reign of the Spanish 
prince only, who afterwards ascended the Castilian throne 
under the name of Charles the Third, aud whose memory 
is still blessed by every Neapolitan, die researches after 
Herculaneum were seriously and systematically pursued, 
and rewarded with unlooked-for success. By continuing 
Elbeuf ’s well, the excavators at o^pe came into the theatre 
of that town, and from that spot carried on their further sub- 
terraneous investigations. Even now, the theatre derives 
light from the well above-mentioned. To enumerate the 
actual discoveries here, would be inconsistent with my plan : 
they will be noticed in their proper place hereafter. Let us 
at once proceed to 

THE DISCOVERY OF P0MPEJI. 

If I recollect right, I have # already noticed the different 
and less fatal manner in which this city was at once blotted 
from the face of the earth. The light* vblcanic mould abun- 

• dantly 
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ilantly spread over it, soon became capable of cultivation 
and the unconscious husbandman leaped from the fertile 
soil which cpvered the roofs of the buildings, rich crops of 
wine and grain. Not a trace of even a ruin Was tobe seen 
for many centuries^ exdtept a fragment of an old wall, which 
had constantly been supposed to have been reared on the 
surface on which it was thought to stand, but which, in fact, 
provetLafterwards the most elevated part of the great theatre 
of Pompeji. Its superior height over all the other buildings 
had caused it to project above the volcanic stratum. In this 
state of things, and subsequent to thediscoVery of Hercula- 
neum (about forty years ago), the hoe of a labourer was 
arrested by a hard substance. On removing the surround- 
ing earth, he perceived that he had nearly decapitated a 
small statue of, as he thought, massive gold. His eager^f- 
forts to pull up the fancied treasure were .fruitless ; the idol 
was firmly rivetted into a stone pedestal, and the latter still 
more strongly cemented into some hard substance under- 
neath. The peasant, however, had' his wits about him. 
After possessing himself of a small fragment of the doubtful 
metal, he restored matters in statum quo, and left the field 
in the evening.- The verdict of a silversmith was obtained in 
course ; and being satisfied of the impossibility of tufning the 
brass, even in his possession, to any great account, the poor 
clown at once became loyal and honest, and imparted his se- 
cret to the proper officer of government, who immediately 
ordered the ground tojjc excavated on the spot pointed out. 
The image was soon found again ; and, moreover, it was 
ascertained, that (like the* A polio on Drury-lane theatre) it 
constituted the ornament of the roof of a small temple, which 
being likewise laid open, was the signal for all future Pom- 
•pejan discoveries. The statue proved to be a Minerva, 
perfect in all parts except the head, which vras nearly cleft in 
two by the sacrilegious hoe. ’And, surely, nobody that knows 
w hat her unfortunate papa suffered when he was forced to 

* l call 
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call lit aid the obstetric axeof Vulean, and submit to the li- 
terally casarean operation Of having his cranium split in order 
to bring forth that very daughter of his — no one, I say, will 
pity the rtetributory wound accidentally inflicted on the self- 
same spot of Pallas Athene ! It was a judgment upon her ! 
For, surely, to have hit that Very square inch of space "which 
Constituted the most elevated part of all the subterraneous 
remains of Pompeji, was something more than the effect of 
inere chance. 


• THE DISCOVERY OF STABILE, 

* 

after that of Pompeji, was a matter of less difficuly ; once 
attentively sought for, its site was soon, ascertained, from 
some mins that projected above the ground, like those of the 
P<Q gj ge i an theatre. Tlic earth was easily cleared away, and 
the remains of some villas brought to light, which, although 
in themselves far less interesting than the discoveries above- 
mentioned, contained some exquisite specimens of ancient 
painting, of which l shall have to speak more at large 
hereafter. 

I have now, my dear T. waded through the most tedious 
part of ' my Herculaneum dissertation — I have burnt, sunk, 
and destroyed three towns ; and might, for this act of hero- 
ism, have been numbered among your great men in history, 
had I not committed the blunder of restoring them again, 
which is foreign to the character of true heroic greatness. 
The remaining portion of my task will be more pleasing to 
me, and I flatter myself, more entertaining to you : it will 
consist of a catalogue raisonne of the discoveries themselves, 
and probably require the space of at least one voluminous 
letter. I therefore drop the subject for the present the more 
willingly, as I find myself in a heavy arrear with other co- 
tefnporary matters, which 1 must endeavour to bring up as 
Well as I can. 


cm 



On the very summit of the kighest mount^in abotyt Naples^, 
(Vesuvius excepted), and about sue, raile^ distant fpom that 
city, stands the romantic convent of the ^ ^ 

long wished to visit so inviting a spot ; apd chance, the 
other day b^ough* motto its ‘gate* Suflpmig my bofS<V 
to proceed . d libitum , he followed a mountainous road, 
continually ascending, but not particularly steep ; now 
through a luxuriant wood of young chestnuts, then again 
through a deep hollow way, the sides of which plainly re-> 
corded primaeval volcanic revolutions. You could easily 
count the strata of different substances* disposed in undulat- 
ing parallels, and exactly corresponding with those on the 
other side of the way ; rock, light sand, ashes* intermixed 
with pumice stone and vegetable mould, followed each other 
in alternate and repeated succession. The reiterated layers 
of mould seemed to pnne (hrft the country had been"Siefile, 
and again cultivated more than once; and as the rock dif- 
fered from the sand in nothing but its hardness, an.estiinate 
might be formed of tbe_ vast periods of time necessary for 
the petrifaction, or rather induration, of the latter. Springs 
of limpid water, distilled by nature into the utmost purity of 
that element, trickled down into the road, and gently seek- 
ing a channel through the ruts of the wheels, enlivened this 
delightful picture of rural scenery. Now and then a glimpse 
of the city and its .bay all at once burst through the masses 
of rock, or the sombre foliage of stately trees. Such was the 
way, iny good friend, which oonductcd me to a little plain. 
At the sight of the convent, and of about thirty paupers be- 
fore the gate, who appeared to have just received the plen- 
tiful remnants of a plentiful table, I guessed my latitude, 
and* one question to them confirmed my conjecture. Leav- 
ing my, horse to the care of the porter, I entered a neat 
church, the insignificant pretiosa of which were shewn, and 
fully explained, by two monks, who, on the sound of Sig- 
nor Inglesc (the best passport in Naples), treated me like 

l 8 • an 
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an old acquaintance. From the church we proceeded to a 
gallery, where my conductors consigned me respectfully to 
Father Onofrio, the superior, a tall, corpulent man, of about 
forty-five, with a handsome, thoroughly good-natured coun- 
tenance. ! Into better hands I could not nave fallen. 

t 

“ Why, my good sir, did you not come an hour sooner? 
We have just dined, and should have been happy t of your 
company : however, we shall find something for you by the 
time you have seen our garden, which has been admired by 
every one of yotir countrymen who honoured us with a visit.” 

o 

It was of no avail to observe, that a late dinner was wait- 
ing for me in town ; a nod of the head to a lay brother, con- 
vinced me that Donna Luisa’s culinary preparation would 
on'ffiis day go a begging. The garden, to which wc next 
shaped our course, certainly was an object of curiosity. 
Flowers, fruit, and vegetables, of every description, throve 
in luxuriant abundance on an artificial level, created on the 
summit of a high mountain ; the mould itself was exotic. 
The just admiration excited at their view, and a desire to 
say something obliging, elicited a comparison with the pen- 
sile gardens of Semiramis. “ Indeed not.]” replied the 
holy father; we know enough of the beauty of your 
English gardens to be convinced that what you are pleased 
to say, is but a oompliment from your politeness.” — Poor 
Onophrius’s ignorance of the Assyrian termagant was cer- 
tainly carying tlife vow of chastity to a great length. 

% 

The gardens terminate at an abrupt precipice, from 
which, under the cooling shade of some gigantic trees, I en- 
joyed the most enchanting prospect ; which I shall forbear 
describing, since no delineation of mine, however minute 
and romantic, would enable you to see a whit the more for 
it, But, with almost fears in his eyes 4 the superior pointed 

down 



down to Agnahoj £o shew me an extensive tract of land, 
formerly the property of the convent, but seized by the pre- 
sent government ; asking, if the numerous monastic congre- 
gations in Malta had suffered such a stretch pf arbitrary 
power, si nc^ they Had the good fortune to fell under the go- 
vernment of a Protestant prince, the king of England, My 
reply was in the negative, of course ; but by way of comfort, 
1 mentioned the general suppression of convents in England 
at the time of the Reformation. “ Ah ! but 1 speak of times 
present, when . . . .” Here wo were interrupted by a mes- 
senger, who announced dinner. The/ide and the mountain 
air had.keen’d my appetite - H I did honour to the holy ban- 
quet, which was so exquisitely prepared as not to occasion 
regret at the absence of any meat whatever. Indeed the 
immense arsenal of glittering coppers, kettles, and stew- 
pans, set out to dry in the area below, had already impressed 
on my mind the most favourable opinfon of the culinary 
establishment of the Camaldulese fathers ; andjthe wine 
I tasted proved their^ cellar to be under -the direction of 
equally able hands. The repast befng concluded, good Ono- 
phrius conducted me to an adjoining loggia (a sort of bal- 
cony), from which we saw below us the castle of St. Elmo, 
the city, bay, y esuvius, &c. <f Many officers of your country 
have spent, hours on this spot, when St. Elmo was besieged 
by them : they came hither purposely to observe tlfe progress 
of the siege ; we seldom were without some of them honour- 
ing us with their company ter dinner. Ah ! dear sir, every 
fragment which the skilful shots of youl' artillerymen tore 
from the ramparts of the qastle, caused our hearts to leap for 
joy. Indeed, you are a nation of heroes ! Why, in the 

name But come along to my own cell, let us talk 

about some serious matters over a dish of coffee and a glass 
of Marasquin 


• • 

* Tftc naiflf of an exccUcnOiqueur or cordial imported from Zara, 
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No sooner was I seated by the inquisitive father than a 
huge black tom-cat, the only succedaneum his vow of celi- 
bacy allowed him for a partner through life, took a familiar 
leap Oft his patron’s lap, After a few caresses, which Toro’s 
gratitude returned by an appropriate-purting o^inward con- 
tentment, a'ad a few gentle feline attitudes and oblique glid- 
ings against the sleeves of the monastic habit, Onofrio said 
as follows : " Now, tell me candidly, sir, what 1 am to be- 
lieve of this peace of yonr’s, is it real or feigned?” 

“To the best*of my knowledge, peace, I am sorry to say, 
has been concluded between pur government and, that of 
France. You' must have seen the treaty in the Naples 
gazette ?” 

* 

my good sir, I do not want the Naples gazette : 
I wish to hear from you t he secret views which your nation 
must have had in this mysterious transaction, of which I know 
you must be well informed. Come, you are with a true 
friend of the English ; say, is it. not all a farce of Mr. Pitt’s 
to entrap Bonaparte in his own snares?” 

“ Mr* Pitt has quitted the ministry ; he .” 

“ He ug nevertheless, at the bottom of all ; he is too deep 
for Bonaparte. But I see you are afraid to speak out, and 
perhaps may be justified in being cautious 11 for the present. 
Allow me, therefore, one more question only : Why are 
Malta and the Cape to be given up by you ?” 

“ Upon my word, good father, your question exceeds my 
power of reply. An absence from England of two years 
has made me an absolute novice in the political affaire of 
my country. As to the peacg, however, as far as 1 can 
judge by the English papers, and by some letters from my 
friends, it is, on our side at least) perfectly sincere.” 
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Here the superior shook; his head significantly die allu- 
sion, however, to ray private information seemed to have its 
due weight on his political faith. ff If,” continued he, 
“ tliis peace of youjfs is really sincere, then the only way to 
account for ft, is a resolution on the part of both govern- 
ments to join in a great armament against the infidels ; a 
measure devoutly wished for by every good Christian. Your 
navy and the French armies will soon drive those Maho- 
medan rascals from Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem.” 

“ Buf where are they to gt> to?” 

" Al Diavolo, se volete ; but that’s no business of ours, 
let them find it out themselves.” 

The zealous Onofrio enlarged considerably on the plan 
of this novel crusade ; but I fear a further expose of his ha- 
giostrategetic speculations would he as tedious to you, as 
the obligation of listening to them was tiresome to me. 
Yet, the friendly and hospitable manner with which he 
treated me, would not allow me to throw cold water over 
his pious wishdfe. • I returned him my sincere thanks for his 
kind receptioii, and under a solemn vow (already discharged) 
to return soon with the English newspapers and my private 
letters in my pocket, I mounted my horse, whose rotundity 
and spirits proved that be had, like his master, amply expe? 
rienced the effects of monastic hospitality. My earnest en- 
deavours to reward the serVants for their trouble were re- 
spectfully resisted. 

Here then, my dear T. is another specimen of the enormi- 
ties thhpickpocket nation, as they have been styled by some 
of pur travelling magpies, wkd .... but no, let me not close 

my 
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rtty lettet with swearing, however just the cause may be. The 
Neapolitans, from all the experience a six weeks residence a- 
mongthem has afforded me, are an excellent race of people ; 

they would be better still; ware — . . • * • • • 

* Your’s, &c. 


LETTER VII. 

Naples, May—, 180*. 

Jh 

A Thunder storm, dear T. has deprived me of my even- 
ing's ride ; how then could I fill up the vacant hour better than 
by continuing, for your perusal, the chronicle of my Neapoli- 
tan adventures ? and yet how is it possible to write any thing 
coherent, surrounded and annoyed as 1 am by myriads of dis- 
gusting beings, performing all the evolutions of tactics on the 
floor, the walls, and across the ceiling right over my head ? I 
really believe the beetles of all your bakers' shops within the 
bills of mortality would scarcely be sufficient to form the ad- 
vanced guard of their Neapolitan brethren under this single 
roof, not to mention the difference of species in favour of the 
former. A British beetle is a stout, compact, hard, black, and 
comely insect ; whereas these Parthcnopian animals arc dou- 
ble the size, soft in substance, of a jleadly white and brown, 
bursting at the touch ; in short, monstrum horrendum et in- 
gens cui lumen ademptum. Their principal haunt is in the 
painted paper which hides the timber of the ceiling, whence 
they sally in all directions as soon as night sets in ; some gro- 
ping by circuitous routes, others, by a bold effort, at. once 
precipitating themselves on my table, nay, op my camp-bed 
(without curtains) while I am 1 asleep, or rather attempting to 

sleep. 
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sleep. Of this nuisance I complained bitterly to Don Michele 
the other day. His answer was as follows : " The antipathy, 
my dear Signor Don Luigi, which you entertain against these 
innocent animals, majtes me suspect that they are unknown in 
your country, although, strictly reasoning, such a conclusion 
does not absolutely follow. But be that as it may, I can as- 
sure you, not only that they are perfectly harmless, but that 
in this cotmtry we behold them with satisfaction ; in as much 
as they afford convincing proof of the health of the house they 
visit. They are never to be met with in any habitation where 
there is a consumptive person, a contagious fever, or a dead 
body. You may, therefore, make yourself perfectly easy on 
their account. However, if you seriously wish to be rid of 
them, nothing is easier ; for a ducat the priest will exorcise 
them for you, and you won’t see one of them the day after.’* 

“ Are you serious, Don Michele?” 

“ Serious, ah! I have* seen it done, and you may see it 
yourself, if you chuse* although 1 doubt whether, if you saw 
it, you would believe it.” 

Is it possible, Ihcar you exclaim, that Reason, that sublime 
gift of our omnipotent Creator, which enabled man to dive 
into the innermost secrets of nature, to discover the laws and 
mechanism of the heavens, which was conferred on him for 
no other end than to secure* him from error — is, it possible that 
so heavenly a blessing should be so wantonly perverted, and 
trodden Under foot, by rank superstition? The truth of this, 
my dear T. isas evident, from the experience of all ages and 
countries, as it is humiliating and lamentable ; but to lay the 
fault at the door of the Roman Catholic religion, however con- 
formable to the fashionable practice, would betray weakness. 
The pen of our greatest philosopher has drivelled in childish 
speculations; the Shaman of Tartary, the Chinese Bonze, and 
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Bahrain, ateeqhaUy zealous in the cause of supersti- 

ti«a* ; 

For the trifling consideration of threejand sixpence, I might 
have enjoyed the exhibition of the Scaraba&n farce in my 
chambers ; but to make a source pf merriment of any trans- 
action where religion is, however preposterously, intermixed, 
is too much of a joke, at any time ; I therefore declined Don 
Michele’s proposal, under the pretext, that I could not think 
of ridding myself of an evil, by entailing it probably on my 
next-door neighbour : and thus dropped this very edifying 
conversation. 1 

Majora canamus ! m 

o Some time ago, I espied, while shaving at the window, 
an ass, loaded with two large demi -jeans*, stopping at my 
door. The driver delivered me a letter from Don Giacomo, 
at Po7Euoli ; in which, after many extravagant protestations 
of respect and attachment, he stated, that having observed 
the great, liking I took to the wine .of Pozzuoli when I 
honoured him with the last visit, he herewith sent me a small 
quantity of the best that could be procured, and begged my 
acceptance of it ; that he was sure, if for evgry spoonful of mix- 
ture I would take a glass of this wide, I should soon be in no 
want of physicians and apothecaries. — He likewise begged I 
would recollect, that some of the Pozzuolian antiquities were 
yet to be visited by me, and expressed a hope on his part, as 
well as that of his sister, Donna Giuljana, that such an attrac- 
tion would soon afford them the pleasure of seeing me among 
them. 

Relieve me, dear T. it was not e^sy to find expressions for 
the sensations excited by this unexpected act of kindness from 
, * an 

— -- ^ - - - ' , a 

* Glass bottles, homing from six to twelve gallons, ?n which the Italians keep their 
wine* A little oil is poured on the top of the wine, and a cotton stopper added, to pre- 
serve ft for any length of time. 



an utter stranger, Y et, the short answer which I sent back 
at the moment my heart was overflowing/ proved perhaps 
more to the purpose, and, at all events, more sincere than a 
studied epistle, written with more leisure. I. premised/ more- 
over, to thanl^this gftod jgnan personally hi a few; days. 

'* •• • 

The custom of obliging your Mends by trifling presents, 
which is general in Turkey and the East,, asnd whteh, even in 
this part of the world, is more frequently observed thaxrin our 
northern hemisphere, where our actions are too much guided 
by cold calculation, is certainly very commendable. A gift, 
if of ever .so little value, serves to commence or cement Mend- 

4 

ships : even a flower, or an orange, presented with a good 
grace, and a friendly intent, is more expressive of the donor’s 
osteon and good-will, than all the protestations in the world, 
conveyed by, mere words. * ■ 

The sight of the lovely Juliana’s name, I will be sincere to 
own, added not a little to the elevation of my spirits. X second 
jaunt to Pozzuoli, upon a more enlarged scale than the for- 
mer, was immediately planned in all its details ; and not to 
arrive on ray part, with empty hands, my telescope, with my 
only two good Razors, were destined for Don Giacomp, and a 
gown of sprigged muslin, of British manufacture, was forth- 
with purchased in the city for my heroine. 

Thus equipped, 1 set out, in a single horse-chaise, at an 
early hour. A copious (lew sparkled on every leaf in the for* 
til epianura, the fresh morning air was perfumed with a com* 
pound of fragrant odours, and the nightingales seemed to vie 
i n skill with the minor ditties of the male and female peasantry 
I met flocking towards the town. Before I was aware of it, I 
passed through the stately gate of Pozzuoli, baited at the 
house of my Mend, with a few strides hurried up the massy 

• . staircase. 
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staircase, and, on entering the room, surprised the lovely 
Giuliana — ix a confidential tete-k-tite with father Anselmo ! !! 

\ . 

. Fancy to yourself our worthy Solomon standing before a 
Hanover-tsquare audience, justready to begin one of his finest 
concertos ; the significant rap has already sounded against the 
tin candle-screen, the silent bow is moved across the strings 
up to its hilt, in order to give energy to the first stroke ; all is 
ear, you might hear a fly sneeze; and, at this moment of ex- 
pectation, the tail-piece of the virtuoso’s violin gives way, and 
all the fifths fly with a tremendous crash into their former 
chaos ! 

Thus was the fair-tempered harmony of my soul, at one in- 
stant, unstrung into discords ; my checked breath had scarce- 
ly power sufficient to utter, with a bitter smile, “ 1 beg pardon 
for this very unseasonable intrusion,” when 1 felt the priest’s 
dead weight clinging round my neck, and embalming my 
cheeks and lips with a set of osculations which were absolute- 
ly in an inverse ratio with the fragrant exhalations I had just 
inhaled in the delightful pianura. I was all statue, so he had 
ample scope for his fulsome congratulations on my arrival. 

* t t 

When these emotions of the first moment had given way 
to sober reflection, I began to feel that I had made a fool 
of myself ; and I tried, by an assumed look of cheerfulness, 
to correct the flaw in my past conduct. But now the tables 
were turned upon me. Donna Giuliana, who hefore had 
hailed my arrival, appeared obviously struck and offended 
at my rudeness. She said little or nothing ; and father 
Anselm, whether in consequence of a side wink, or from an 
impulse of policy or good-nature, prepared for his depar- 
ture, observing, that he had. to attend a sick person, after 
which he would again wait upon , me* ( Exit Anselmo ; three 
quarters of a minute's uncomfortable silence.) 


" You 
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" You seemed agitated when you first came ih; Signor 
D. Luigi, had you met with any accident on the road ?” 

Knowing, from experience, that in perplexed situations tike 
mine, and’*ibove *att, .yvhen placed before a judge of such 
acute penetration, it is nine times out of ten preferable to 
confess the truth, than to disguise it by inventions, which, 
under, such a state of mind, generally turn out extremely 
silly, and only serve to entangle and expose you the more. 
1 candidly confessed that my surprize and disappointment 
had proceeded from seeing her closeted with the holy father ; 
and if I am not mistaken, the fair Juliet, tike the rest of her 

to 

sex, appeared not displeased at the idpa of having excited 
jealousy, 

“ Perhaps you do not know that father Anselm© is our 
confessor.’' 

. “ I know that so fair a form cannot be inhabited'hy a soul 

that is capable of willing any thing*tuat requires a confessor.” 
* 

cf If I were the great beauty you would have me, vain 
enough to believe, I should the more stand iu negd of spi- 
ritual guidaned, to secure me against worldly temptation. 
But tell me, are, the ladies of your country not permitted to 
converse with the guardians of their conscience?” . 

% 

“ Their religion denies them that cqmfort; they never 
confess at all.” 

* 

. “ How do they get rid of their sins then ?” 

“ God in heaVen Jcnows! They commit as few as they 
can help; and as to those they cannot avoid, why they bear 
them with that fortitude and courage which you admired 
the other day in Jive warriors of our nation.” ' 


“ Gesu 
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* Gesu Maria ! che eresia / ” 

This turn our conversation had taken operated as a most 
seasonable relief to my embarrassment ; and Donna Giu- 
liara, who seemed to be satisfied with the'mild chastisement 
she had justly inflicted on me, gave full scope to the brilliant 
sallies of a most lively wit. It was some time before I mis- 
sed her brother ; and, to my shame be it said, I w^»s not 
displeased to learn that he happened to be on a little excur- 
sion, to collect some rents, which would prevent his coming 
home to dinner, und I most readily accepted the invitation 
to supply her brother’s place at, table. The next thing to 
be done was to deliver my present, and however awkwardly 
I executed this task, the gown was graciously and gracefully 
received : her wish, at least, that it might last as long as I 
should be remembered by her, was not a little flattering to 
your humble servant ; it encouraged me to express a hope 
that she would not be averse to accompany me to town in 
the afternoon, to see the opera, pass 4 the night in Don Mi- 
chele’s family, and the next morning return under my pro- 
tection to Pozzuoli. To this request, however, the lovely 
J ulia only assented conditionally ; that is, if her brother re- 
turned in .time, without whose consent she did* not wish to 
go, nor indeed could leave the house. » 

Father Anselm now made his appearance, and without 
mercy hurried me away to see the place of the decapitation 
of St. Januarius ; a* pilgrimage to which, as in a former let- 
ler I have informed you, I had pledged my word. That 
spot, however, I succeeded to prevail on him to visit last, 
as the most valuable of the curiosities I was to behold ; and 
so we set out to see the town and its antiquities first 

Pozzuoli is a corruption of Puteoli, the ancient name of 
this town, which it acquired either from tjiq variety of mine- 
ral 



ral springs in or about it, or from anumber of small 'veils, 
which were sunk by Quintus Fabius, who, in the second 
Panic war, had been sent with a strong corps to Puteoli, 
lest Hannibal in his march to the south of Italy, might sur- 
prise the tcAvn. Fabftjs’, fearing to have the water cut off 
from the place, is said to have had those wells dug by his 
soldiers. The extent and importance of Pozzuoli are at- 
tested* by almost every historian of antiquity : it carried on 
a direct trade with Spain, Africa, and the Levaht; it had its 
own senate, two large theatres, a number of magnificent 
temples, several superb aqueducts, and was surrounded by 
innumerable villas belonging to Roman senators, in one of 
which Sylla died of the pedicularian disease. Its present 
site, like that of Alexandria, occupies but an insignificant 
paft of the ground on which Puteoli stood ; and the the- 
atres, together with several temples, arq. now at a consider- 
able distance from the town. By a rare and valuable relic 
of antiquity, we are enabled tb judge not only ofthe fajjner 
size of Puteoli, but even to form jt correct idea of its figure 
and appearance. • Among the ancient Herculanean paint- 
ings in the Royal Museum at Portici, one represents obvi- 
ously the town of Puteoli. Although in point of design and 
execution this ^picture is below mediocrity, the perspective 
w retched, the houses heaped above each other, much in the 
manner of Chinese drawings ; yet, as it affords the means 
of comparing the present condition of the town with what it 
was two thousand years ago, it becomes highly interesting 
in an antiquarian point of view. A similar representation 
of Rome and Athens would be inestimable to the classic 
scholar. 

The reduced *state of the modern Pozzuoli is to be attri- 
buted to the frequent earthquakes which it has suffered, as 
well as to the ravages.it sustained from the Carthaginians, 
Goths, Lombards/ and Saracens. The latter, after they 

ceased 



ceased to be masters of the country, were pretty numerous 
in this town, and were pefrnitted to exercise divide Worship 
according; to their religious tenets, until they were finally 
expelled by Charles dfAnjou. Several Saracen^epitaphs in 
Arabic characters have been found in Pozzuoli, and trans- 
lated by Montfaucon ; a specimen of one of which I con- 
ceive may be a curiosity to you. It is, in English, nearly 
as follows :—- In the name of all-merciful God. May the 
Lord be gracious unto Mohammed, his prophet , and unto 
his race ; may he bless them ! Death overtaketh all men , 
but on the day of resurrection only they shall meet their re- 
ward ; for God hath prepared i heir egress out of the fire, 
that they might enter Paradise. Yet man trembles ! as if 
to go out of this world were ought but to enter the possession 
of everlasting happiness. This is the iomb of Bazainab, the 
son of Abdulmaled ,• who departed this life on the 21 st day of 
the month Shaban, in the year 576*, having confessed , that 
lb or*, mGod, but God the Almighty. 

But to return to our antiquarian ramble. The first object 
which my spiritual cicerone thought proper to conduct me to, 
was the temple of Jupiter, now the cathedral church of Poz- 
zuoli, situated in the centre, and on the most Jelevated part 
of the town. The whole of this superb edifice, walls as well 
as columns, is of the most beautiful white marble ; and such 
is the solidity of its structure, that the same, marble blocks 
form the walls of the inside as Well as outside ; but the latter 
is as much concealed by the surrounding buildings, as the 
noble simplicity of the former is disfigured by various orna- 
mentsofamodem date. Tilt architect of this sublime edifice 
was Coccejus, and its founder Calphurnius, who caused it to 
be built in honour of the emperor Augustus, as may be seen 
from the following inscription on the frontispiece : 

CALPHURNIUS* L. F. 

TF.MPI.UM. AUflUSTO. CUM. ORtfAMENTIS. D. D. 

. The 


* Of the Ilegira, answering to the *28rti December, 1181 after Christ* 
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'The high state of preservation of this temple, is, like that 
of many others in Italy, to be solely attributed to the fortu- 
nate circumstance of its having been converted into a church 
in the verjunfancy pf Christianity. The ecclesiastical annals 
of Pozzuoli record an llninterrupted series of bishops from 
Patrobas, a cotemporary of St. Paul (who mentions him in 
.the sixteenth chapter of his epistle to the Romans), to the 
present day. That apostle likewise bears testimony of the 
faith and hospitality of this town in the 28th chapter of Acts, 
v. 13, where he says, “ And from thence. (Syracuse) we 
Fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium ; and after one day 
the south wind blew, and We came r^xt day # to Puteoli, 
where toe found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them 
seven days, and so went towards Rome.” 

* a 

• 

Prom hence we proceeded to view the ■Antiquities which 
no longer lie within the walls of Pozzuoli, but are situated 
on the hill behind the town. On crossing the square^ I~6TP' J '" 
served a marble pcdestdl, enriched with a variety of figures 
in alto-relievo ; but«o much defaced, as not to admit of even 
a guess at its former destination, except that, from its shape 
and size, it appeared to have once supported an equestrian 
statue. We again passed by the majestic columns of the 
temple of Serapis, described in a former letter ; and, in our 
progress up the hfll, through seyoral well cultivated farms, 
abounding with ruins of minor interest, arrived at the tem- 
ple of Diana. Of this structure, the shell only, which is of 
brick-work, remains at present. The figure is an oblong, 
rounded off at one extremity. Some of the arches in the 
walls are still perfect, and of a bold construction: but the 
interior space of the temple is now cultivated. Arlother set 
of ruins near to these, was shewn, under the name of the tem- 
ple of Neptune ; a description of which, my dear T. would 
prqbably prove as uninteresting to you as the sight of it ap- 
peared to me. « 


* 


The 
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The Coliseum, or great theatre of Pozzuoli, stands at an 
inconsiderable distance from the temple of Diana, in the 
midst of a farm ; formerly it was situated in the center of the 
town. Its exterior walls are of reticulated masonry, and ap- 
pear to be greatly sunk in the ground ; aflfl the arena, 
which I should judge to be about eighty paces in length, and 
somewhat less in breadth, is, like the temple of Diana, con- 
verted into a field. The interior is in too ruinous a state to 
exhibit the usual gradation of seats. — " Here it was,” ex- 
claimed father Anselm, " that our holy protector, St. Janu- 
arius, together with Proculus, Festus, Desidcrius, and many 
other godly martyr?, were exposed to the fury of* savage 
beasts, by the persecuting mandate of the heathen emperor 
Diocletian, himself more ferocious than the lions and tigers 
he employed for that diabolical purpose. But instead of de- 
vouring the saint and his companions, those very beasts 
prostrated themselves at his feet, and wjth their tongues 
""faffiiitlgly licked the hands 'of the holy bishop ; 'while Timo- 
theus, the prasfcct and .minister of the emperor’s cruelty, was 
punished with the loss of his sight, which he only recovered 
through the efficacy of St. Januarius’s prayers : and not- 
withstanding this Christian act of generosity, still the heads 
of the holy martyr and his friends at last f«jU by a pagan axe. 
Here,” pointing to one of the arches of the* amphitheatre, 
“ he was confined previous to the execution of the infamous 
sentence ! But the decrees of Heaven were not to be thwart- 
ed by the vain ffforts of heathen executioners. The super- 
stition of paganism has vanished from the face of Europe, 
and the mild tenets of our Redeemer have, without any 
other aid than chat of their divine truth, spread themselves 
over every part of the globe.” 

#■ 

The enthusiastic fervency with which the venerable father 
uttered these words, left no doubt, that he would be as ready 
to shed his blood in the cause of his faith as his saint, and 

greatly 
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greatly raised him in my estimation. I felt no longer the 
same reluctance to visit the spot of the saint’s martyrdom, 
and cheerfully followed my conductor on the road towards 
the Solfatata. 

We had scarcely entered a small, but neat church, when 
Anselmo led me into a chapel, and pointing to a piece of 
sculpture, in white marble, " Here,” said he, " you behold 
the most valuable treasure of antiquity, both in point of art, 
and on account of its exhibiting the true likeness of St. Ja- 
nuarius. # It is the work of a pagan sculptor, who was a co- 
temporary of the saint, and who, througVi the holiness of the 
work he undertook* became a convert to Christianity. The 
mark, sir, which you perceive around the nose, is a lasting 
proof of the miraculous prescfvation of this image. For you 
must know, that at the time when the Saradens ravaged these 
regions, and polluted and destroyed every thing which re- 
lated to our holy worship, so precious a relic was not spared* 
by their sacrilegious hands. And although, after their ex- 
pulsion, the image was carefully sought for, and discovered 
at last, yet the nose was found to be wanting. All attempts 
of the best artiste* to supply that defect, proved vain ; -no ce- 
ment, however strong, was capable of uniting the two het- 
erogeneous marble.s. After a variety of useless efforts, the 
face remained without a nose for many years. Some fisher- 
men, however, in draggiug their nets from the sea, had re- 
peatedly observed a piece of marble, amorfg the dirt which 
the net usually brings up, and, not aware of its value, had as 
often thrown it back into the water, but the constant re-ap- 
pearance of the same piece of stone, at every haul of their 
net, at last attracted their attention : they shewed it to a 
monk of the Capuchin order, who recollecting the defaced 
state of this image, thought of trying whether the newly-found 
fragment might not fit it and no sooner had he applied the 
nose to the face of the saint than it adhered of its own accord, 

n 2. and 
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and without any cement whatever, so firmly, that it has ever 
since remained where you see it, and no force will ever be 
able again to sever it. And here,” pointing to a place be- 
hind the ear, "you observe the mark left by^V boil, that 
shewed itself as a presage of the great plague which desola- 
ted the kingdom and city of Naples, in the year 1686.” 

At the other side of the altar was the celebrated stone on 
which some of the drops of the blood of St. Januarius had 
fallen, when he. was beheaded ; and although day -light in 
this chapel was as sparingly administered as in any of our 
linen-drapers’ shop^ in Cran bourn-alley, yet I should be 
wanting in truth were I not to confess, that some brown spots 
were certainly visible on the surface of the stone. How far 
the assertion is correct, that on the day, or rather at the mo- 
ment, of the liquefaction oT the saint’s blood at Naples, these 
spots turn to a bright red, l will not pretend to decide ; nor 
shall Pbe able to ascertain the fact, since I intend to witness 
the superior miracle of the two, at the approaching celebra- 
tion of the solemnity in Naples. 4 

Father Anselm perceiving, with evidentinarks of inward 
satisfaction, the attention with which 1 vitfwed the wonders 
he had exhibited to me, asked in a tone of innocent triumph, 

" Dite mi, caro Signor mio, cosa pensale di tutlo questo ?” 

" Non mi marpviglio.piu della dipozionc dclpopolo Napo- 
letano, con tanti miracoli e monumenti sacri atiorno diloro.” 

“ Ah, Signor Don Luigi, ahbiamo, per disgra&a nostra , 
pecore rognose assai ncfla rnandra nostra.'’ • 

“ Non e colpa de’ pastori ccriatnente* ” On 

#- 

* “ Well, my dear sir, what do you think of all this ?’* 

** I am no longer surprised at the devotion of the Neapolitan people, surrounded as 
they are by so many miracles and holy monuments.*’ 

“ Alas dear sir, we have plenty of scabby sheep in our flock.” 

Surely this is not the fault of the shepherds.” 
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On leaving this church, I followed the example of my con- 
ductor, by dipping my finger into the holy water, and ma- 
king the sign of the cross. Perhaps, my dear T. you may 
think thisN|'as carrying courtesy too far, and suspect me of 
apostacy. For my part, I can see no harm in pitying to the 
religion of the country we reside in, every attention compa- 
tible with the dictates of our own persuasion and conscience. 
Father Anselm, I can assure you,' was highly pleased at my 
conforming to this part of the rites of his church, and insen- 
sibly led the conversation to the excellency of the Roman 
Catholic religion, till by decrees he laid actual siege to my 
conscience, opening all the approached of bis <!loquence, to 
make a convert of me. My means of defence, however, pro- 
ved superior to his attack. One battery, in particular, which 
I opened upon him, presently silenced his holy fire. I told 
the good man, that 1 was ready to entef the lists with him, 
provided lje would allow my syguinents to be foupded upon 
the New Testament itself, in the purity of its original (the 
Greek) language, and not upon any translation. He honest- 
ly replied, that he'was not master of that language, nor saw 
the necessity of learning it, while there existed such an ex- 
cellent translation as that of the Vulgate, which was on all 
sides admitted fo be so perfect, as to be at least equal to the 
original, 


Like a beaten enemy, however, who, in retracing his steps, 
does not all at once chase his discharge 6f small arms, but 
slackens his fire by degrees, so did Father Anselmo, although 
discomfited in his attempt on my faith, make good his retreat, 
b/ recounting several most extraordinary miracles, either to 
stagger my obstinacy, or at least to impress a certain degree 
of respect on his conqueror. One of those I shall make free 
to entertain you with in his pwn words 

" Have you yet* visited die church of 


■at Naples?” 
(I paid 
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(I paid sd little attention to the holy father’s question, which 
I answered in the negative, that I have already forgotten 
the name of this church.) 

“ You must know then. Signor Don Luigi, that this 
chjirch boasts of three of the most precious aud wonderful re- 
lics (next to the holy vial containing the blood of our pro- 
tector), that are to be met with in Naples. The bodies of 
three saints are there to be seen, in such preservation, that 
the lineaments Of their faces may be distinguished as cor- 
rectly as if they had died yesterday, although it is many ages 
since their sohls were' received into paradise. Indeed, such 
is the holiness of their corporeal abode, that those bodies are 
in every respect perfect, only completely dried up, and of 

course somewhat reduced in bulk.” 

(* 

o 

f ‘ .This is no such 

i 

,c Allow me to proceed, good sir! These bodies had long 
remained in a state of nature, and were but slightly attended 
to, till some pious Neapolitan left, by legacy, a yearly new 
suit of clbthes to each of them. Now, sir, stupendous to re- 
late, but no less true, whenever, on the anniversary of the 
re-clothing ceremony, the new garments arc put ou to them, 
these inanimate masses of skin and bone forthwith raise their 
arms, and of their own accord "slip into the sleeves, as you 
or I would do every morning ! ! !” '( Pause.) “ Corn vi 

pare di questo , eh ?*” * 

“ Truly, holy father, I believe it as readily as the miracle 
of the nose.” 

Indeed, my good T. except the spontaneous lifting of 

the 


♦ «* Whut <r yc think ofrthat, sir V* 
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the arms, Anselm’s story is likely to be true enough j and 
this is not the only instance of a natural mummefaction that 
has come to my knowledge. A friend of mine, who has 
lately made the tour of Sicily, visited a convent (near Pa- 
lermo, I fefcbeve), ^hes§ none of its members are buried after 
death, but are preserved in a similar manner? In a long 
gallery a great number of niches are sunk, and in those the 
dried bodies of the friars stand erect, with the same habit 
they wore during life ; and a short inscription records the 
name, birth, and decease of every one ; softie of the niches 
are empty, being destined for the monks •still living, or to 
come hereafter. The same^ friend informed me, that at first 
sight their grinning faces appeared to Vm extifcmely fright- 
ful, but after becoming a little more reconciled to an aspect 
so unusual, the idea of death lost much of that terror, with 

which he had been in the Mbit of looking upon it. 

•* 

I have myself had an opportunity of w itnessing and ex- 
amining a similar curiosity, in my journey through Ger- 
many, about two years ago. Under the cathedral at Bre- 
men, there is a vault called the Bley Keller (Lead Cellar), 
which possesses* the singular property of preserving from 
corruption apy^ animal body deposited in it. The sex- 
ton shewed.me several corpses in shells, which were dried 
up to a mummy/ and so light that with my little linger 1 was 
able to lift them by the hair of their head, not weighing 
altogether perhaps ten pounds. The hair and nails had 
grown after death. A'niong others there* was the corpse of 
a woman, said to have be«n an English countess. Her lady- 
ship, from a dread of being buried alive, had desired to be 
placed in that vault, probably not considering that she would 
be handled by overy curious traveller. She must have 
been excessively corpulent, for the inflated skin of her body 
had sunk into a labyrinth of innumerable wrinkles. The 
latest specimen was a* bricklayer’s labourer, who, while* 

* rbofing 
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iroOfing the church, had fallen down and befcri killed 6ti the 
spot. But, although his death happened upwards of 130 
years later than that of the countess, his state of preserva- 
tion was in no respect more perfect than her’s. Some fowls, 
and two or three cats, which had been thrown d<»wn by mis- 
chievous boys. Were equally uncorrupted. On my enquiry 
respecting the process and cause of this singular phenome- 
non, I learned from the sexton, that no other process was 
required than placing the subject in a perforated shell ; that 
after the first fortnight a fermentation ensued, which gradu- 
ally produced a ’discharge of the internal juices; that the 
more solid parts dissolved by, degrees likewise, and that 
when all the v moisturli had thus left the body, which gene- 
rally required the space of from four to six months, it was 
shifted to a dry cell, and there left to itself. Whether, the 
same process would prove equally successful in any other 
place, I am incompetent to decide ; so much is certain, 
thatj ha Bremen vault is remarkably dry, and even dusty, 
as I found by my boots; although the city stands in a low, 
marshy country, generally overflowed on all sides during 
the winter months. 

% 

FromTthc great number of Egyptian murpivies, 1 greatly 
suspect that that people had a method equally simple, for 
curing the bodies of at least the common class of their de- 
ceased ; for even the least expensive method of embalming 
recorded by Herodotus, must, with any great number of 
corpses, have been tedious and troublesome, 

t 

In some work of travels, I remember to have read, that,, 
in the northern parts of Siberia, the dead bodies, when once 
buried under ground, never corrupt .at all, the soil there 
being frozen summer and winter ; and the power of the 
sun, even in the former season, being so weak as not to 
penetrate above a few inches below the surface. 


All 
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* 

* All this, by the way. Anselmo was now going to take mo 
to another neighbouring convent, to see some other pious' 
curiosity — God knows what; but I had enough of spiritual 
shows for present. The rays of the sun, besides, had 
nearly become perpendicular, and scorched me at least, al- 
though no saint, almost to a mummy. I therefore civilly 
declined his offer, and proposed an immediate return to Poz- 
zuoli, Whither we forthwith shaped our course by a new and 
more direct road. On our way home, we passed a stupen- 
dous ruin of a great aqueduct, with a triple tipr of arches, en- 
tirely of bricks ; some of which, and especially those which 
lined the arches, appeared of an unusual magnitude, not 
less than eighteen* inches square, and beautifully manufac- 
tured and baked. This must have been the principal aque- 
duct'of ancient Puteoli! 

.• 

On our return to Pozzuoli, we found our friend, Don 
Giacomo, who had but just returned from his excursion of 
business. I lost no tinfe in thanking him for his present of 
wine ; and, some time afterwards, produced my telescope, 
which he admired exceedingly, but would on no account ac- 
cept of so v disable an art icle, until I was absolutely obliged 
to threaten him With my instant departure in case of non- 
compliance. 

• 

The manners of the Neapolitans in this respect are rather 
singular. If any thing in youf possession,.such as a watch, 
snuff-box, ring, &c. happens to be admired by another, 
good breeding requires that you should immediately tender 
it to him — nay, insist, in as strong terms as the Neapolitan 
idiom affords (which is saying a great deal), on his accepting 
of the same. Good breeding, on the other hand, equally 
demands, that the other party should as strongly decline the 
present, under a variation of courteous excuses ; till, after 
a considerable wasfe’of time and words, the thing remains 

as 


Q 
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as it was at the first dutset Of this contest, or, rattier, h— g of 
civility. Both parties must necessarily be up to the thing, 
and on a par in good manners ; which was not the case some 
time ago in a party at Naples. A lieutenant fi st Neapo- 
litan regiment of cavalry, brought in a most beautitul white 
spaniel, which performed a variety of tricks before the com- 
pany. A captain of an English frigate lying in the bay, enthu- 
siastically praised the beauty and sagacity of the anilhal. In 
an instant, the lieutenant, begged he would accept of the dog. 
" I would not think of depriving you of so valuable an animal, 
which appears so faithfully attached to its master, but thank 
you all tjie came.’* Nay, Signor Capitano, you will confer 
a favour on me by taking him on board . I long wanted to part 
with him, and 1 am satisfied he cannot be in better hands. 
Fate mi questo piacere The son' of Neptune, whose ho- 
nesty had no conception of the insincerity of the offer, with- 
out further hesitation accepted the present ; consigned the 
spaffiteTto one of his sailors that had accompanied him on 
shore ; who, without, ceremony, tied him to his brown silk 
handkerchief, and conveyed him on bofird the frigate as a 
lcgalprize. The lieutenant made a very long face to tliclatter 
part of, this transaction ; but bis civility, which had caused 
the disappointment, nevertheless iuduced huh to put up with 
his loss as cheerfully as possible. He afterwards made an 
attempt at reprisals, by admiring the captain’s time-keeper ; 
in the praise of which the latter, however, so fully coincided, 
that he declared Jie would rattier lose his best bovver anchor 
in a gale than his watch, which ,was indispensible to him in 
keeping a correct account of the ship's course. This rebuff, 
however, did not deter the courage of the Neapolitan. The 
next time he met the captain (which was in a coffee-house 
on the Largo del Castello f ), he tools him on one side, and 
tpld him of the irregularity in issuing the pay to the officers 

• of 
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p{ tlie Neapolitan array ; that four months pay were now 
due to him— an inconvenitence he just at that moment felt 
the more, as he was prevented from sending to his aged mo- 
ther, at I^ecce, tli^ periodical allowance of twelve ounces*, 
which he li&d hitherto Hcen in the habit of remitting to her, 
and which constituted the principal means of Rer support. 
That, indeed, he might command so trifling a sum from se- 
veral of his Neapolitan friends ; but not wishing to bring 
them acquainted with his temporary embarrassments, he 
thought he might presume so much on the friendship of the 
captain, as to apply to him for the lojin of* so small a sum ; 
for which he was ready to .give his note at two months, 
or an assignation on the pay-master of the regiment. The 
honest, captain fouud little difficulty in understanding the 
pusport of this point-blank aim ; and not only gave instantly 
the sum demanded, but, with truly British liberality, added 
another twelve ounces as a present, from" himself to the old 
lady, who* probably never received a. sixpence of.cither — or, 
more probably, had iy> existence but in the fertile imagina- 
tion of her pretended offspring. 

Donna Giulianahad prepared a most elegant repast for us, 
and favoured fhe company with her presence; and Don Gia- 
como readijy consenting to his sister’s accompanying me to 
Naples, as soon. as dinner was over we prepared for our de- 
parture. Conceive, dear T. your humble servant placed be- 
dside the finest girl of all Italy* driving through a most roman- 
tic couutry, on one ftf the most lovely* summer evenings; 
fanned by cooling zephyrs on one side, inhaling ambrosian 
gas on the other. The joy of Zeus, when he bore the inno- 
cent Europa on his back through the silvery waves ; the 
happiness of his brother, when he stole the daughter of Ceres 
from the Sicilian meadows ; the pleasure of /Eneas, when he 
smuggled the Tyrian quecqinto the amorous cave, to shelter 

• her 

— — . ' . — 

* About six guineas. 

• o3 
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her from the shower (umbrellas being either unknown at 
that time, or not worn by military men) ; the ecstasy of 

Paris, when ; nay, there are similes enough already ; 

to put you an fait of my sensations at the time. AjVe passed 
a cave also, the great Posilipan grotto ; but noiid la Didon 
— that is to‘say, in a much more decent and quiet manner 
than Virgil’s sileuce leads us to suspect was the case with his 
hero. You may be sure, had the Mantuan author written 
the Histoire Secrete, or Chronique scandaleuse dc la Cour de 
Carthage , instead of an epic poem, we should have a less 
abrupt account of the mysterious adventure oi the grotto. 

Be that a^it mav N'capohum arrived sate, and 

pleased with each ether, at the head-quartei- n the Iniirs- 
cata; and after a short toilette, wont, solus cum sola , to the 
play, having previously refreshed themselves, in the Strada 
Toledo, with some ices, of which the lovely Giuiiana par- 
took, in my opinion, rather too abundantly. — The opera w as 
“ Chi d'altrui si vesli presto si spoglia * remarkable for 
the probability of the incidents. A young lady of fort tine, on 
her journey to Naples, in order to marry a naval captain, 
who is to arrive there at an appointed time, is attacked and 
robbed on the road by a gang of highwaymen : her cham- 
ber-maid, escaping by some good luck or other, pursues the 
journey, and forms the plan of imposing herself as the mis- 
tress on the captain. The latter, on his voyage to Naples, is^ 
attacked by an Algerine corsair : his servant, escaping by 
some good luck or 'other, pursues the voyage, and forms the 
plan of imposing himself as his master on the lady. Thus 
the footman and chamber-maid arrive at Naples nearly at 
the same time, and cheat each other into wedlock. So far 
only can 1 give you the fable of this curious dramatic pro- 
duction ; my poor Giuiiana being, in the middle of the per- 
formance, seized w ith what she called spasms and sickness. 


T 


* Who adorns himself with others' feathers, will m>oii be plucked. 
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of which by her account, the over perfumed state of my per- 
son was the cause. It is true, to make myself agreeable, and 
also to counteract the customary effluvia in the Neapolitan 
temples of Thalia, I had dropped an additional dose of otto 
of roses oil my handk<jrchicf ; but 1 shrewdly suspect that the 
five ices of strawberry, raspberry, chocolate, cream, and lem- 
on, successively and rapidly introduced into the alimentary 
cana|, did the business. Nothing was to be doue but hasten 
home in a caless ; where, very contrary to my previous cal- 
culation, I administered to my fair patient three tea-spoon- 
fids of powder of rhubarb, mixed with a .g. s. of magnesia 
from my medicine chest ; and wished her a good-night. 

Sic transit gloria mundi 

On my early enquiry the next morning, I learned, to my 
great joy, that the rdinedy.had had the best effect, and bad 
restored my patient to perfect health. JY et to my shame be 
it said, the occurence of the preceding evening had consider- 
ably damped the sublimity *of my ideas of female beauty. 
The exhibition of tllfc frailties and in eessities of matter, will 
soon dissolve thf> charm and enthusiasm with which we arc 
apt to behold the most angelic form, or the most transceiid- 
ant menfarpcrfcction, Hence it was that I conveyed the 
handsome Sifliana back to Pozzuoli, with sensations far 
more composed and tempered than those I had felt on our 
journey the evening before. 

She is safely lodged again with' her brother. Nothing, 
therefore, prevents the .conclusion of this long and motley 
sort of an epistle, the extent of which l certainly did not 
foresee when I took up my pen, which, instead of dimi- 
nishing in its velocity, seems absolutely to gain progressive 
acceleration. 

41 Vires acqnirit eundo*” 

* Your's, &c.- 


idETTER 
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BETTER till. 

KAtbcit ¥«y —i im. 

Dear T. 

IN several of my preceding letters, I have endeavoured 
to give you a succinct account of the former site, state, and 
opulence of the ancient towns which, in the reign of Titus, 
Where overwhelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; t 
have described the manner by which their destruction was 
effected ; and, finally, I have stated to you the means, for- 
tuitous or premeditated, which led to their re-discovery. 
You are, no doubt, therefore, prepared and eager to be ush- 
ered iuto the ruins themseh eg. Come along, then, and fol- 
low the gfave pou Michele and me into the spurious comt- 
yard, on a level with, and at a few yards distance tiom, the 
Salernian high-road, from whuh it is separated by a large 
latticc-ga|e,.adjoining to the abode of the only inhabitant 
of the once magnificent and populous town of Pompeji, the 
invalid guardian and guide to its remains Oh ! the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly grandeur ! — This very dwelling of the de- 
erepid Neapolitan \ etcran was once tenautod by a maniple 
of those legionaries, whose irresistible valour hud subdued all 
our hemisphere, from the Tyne to the swampy btfnks of the 
Nile, from the pillars of Hercules to the shores of India ! 
Why, T. every one of these four points, at this moment*, 
acknowledges British sway ; and not o t nly the seas between 
them, but every accessible corner of the liquid part of the 
whole globe, from Nootka Sound to Bass’s Streights, bows 
to the nod of half a dozen valves in Charing-Cross ! !— — • 
Proud But a truce to national bragging, which I detest 
as much 4* individual self-praise : it may*do by way of a clap 
trap at the end of a dry stage-speech, well and significantly 

bawled 

L , J M „, . r .., < ^ n[r ... r ^ , e • 
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bawled up to the forum of the g^Jkries. No mom of it in 
this place J let us begin with a edfeae narrative of foet*, or 
things. 

The quadrangular court which we first entered into, may 
be as large as the railed part of Leicester-square : it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a colonnade, supporting the roof of a 
gallery* ; and from the gallery you enter a number of small 
apartments, not unlike the cells of a prison ; or, to use an 
affirmative comparison, greatly resembling the galleries 
round some of our old inns, with the rooms w^oining ; only, 
in the present instance, fye corridor is on this floor, 

there being no upper story The columns before mentioned, 
are of brick, stuccoed over, and painted a deep red; frofoten 
to twelve feet high, at a&out the like distance from eacfiloiher, 
of the Doric order, fluted two-thirds froffl the top, and other- 
wise of good proportion. This .building was first taken for a 
gymnasium, afterwards for a prison, andyby some, for a school 
of gladiators; at present it is declaifed to have been a bar- 
rack for soldiers, Because various pieces of armour wtere 
found in some of the cells. These- little apartments are 
highly interestTifg : many have their walls covered with in- 
scriptions, and curious drawings. When I speak of Inscrip- 
tions or drawings, do not let your classic imagination 'fkricy 
to itself public records or chefs d’&uvre of art. 1 have it In 
my power at once to put you eu fait in this business, ouKp 
the comparison will be deemed vulgar. You, no doubt, have 
in your peregrinations, visited certain apartments at country 
inns, where former visitors have thought proper to pegpetti- 
atc Che memory of their temporary abode, by sOttte iteit m * 
clumsy couplets, epigrams, anacreontic or aptojlMijlT effu- 
sions, tttesed either VritSpet^ehalk, or any pigment nearest 
at hand, or even with some rflpp-pomted instrument, on the 
buff* walls; and, not unfoequently, may you have found those 
sentences illustrated By sundry ittesty and whimsical sfcetehew 

in 
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Si tbe line manner, betraying all the rudeness of the infant 
art. Know, then, that such practice is of the highest anti* 
iquity ; witness the walls of the Pompejan barracks, on which 
Ire discovered a vast number of the like* inscriptiSns, gene- 
rally done in red chalk, but, in some instances, black, or white. 
Most of them consisted merely of the name of the writer. 
With the cohort and legion he belonged to ; on some, the 
rtMtsuls of the time were mentioned ; and a few were of a sa- 
tirical import, levelled probably at an obnoxious centurion, 
or Cven tribune; and, in order to give additional force to the 
text, a drawing of the subject of the pfcsquil was annexed, 
approaelrthg, in point of design, as near as possible to the 
puerile sketches you may at times have noticed on some of 
the dead Walls in the London streets.. The letters were all 
capitals; and although not absolutelylike our present Roman 
alphabet, might easily be read, particularly by one who, from 
the Herculanean manuscripts, had become a little familiar 
with antique penmanship. Some names and sentences were 
Greek, whence it may 'fairly be inferred that the Roman 
troops were not solely composed of Italian subjects. A gen- 
tleman, of the name of Nonius Maximus, occureil repeat- 
edly oiwthose walls ; not, however, with “ mcrtlionTtonorable 
nor was the whole-length portrait annexed to his name such 
as tq<eouvey a favourable impression either of his figure or 
the skill of. the artist. A copy, drawn from memory, by the 
pen of your humble servant, \vill perhaps amuse you. 
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Simple as this design may 'appear, some curious and iih’' 
portant inferences are to be drawn from it. 1st. That Mr, 
Nonius was left-handed — 2dly. That he wanted one finger 
on the saSd hand,* which probably was carried away by 
grape-shot — 3dly. Thai* one of his legs was shorter than 
the other, or that a bullet in his thigh or calf had made him 
draw up the leg in the manner here described. With respect 
to the nature of the weapon he wields, our best efforts will 
be mere conjecture. Don Michele, not without strong rea- 
sons, declared it to be a sword; but would pot decide what 
kind of a sword, whether gladius, ensis, or mucro. But 
surely iflt had been intended’for a sword, there would have 
been some marks of a hilt, handle, &c. which are not to be 
seen. It appears, therefore, more reasonable to take the 
instrument for a mere i*od or .vine switch virga, with which 
Nonius Maximus, whom I strongly suspect to have been 
the provost-marshal, was in the habit of inflicting punish- 
ment on the transgressors of tlie articles of war phnd the 
frequent use of which Aad rendered him so odious to his 
comrades, as to precure him the honour of being posted in 

effigy on the barrack walls. 

- 

• 

As I said before, the preceding whole-length profile is 
drawn from recollection only : not but that I felt very de- 
sirous to take, on the spot itself, a correct copy of this figure, 
as well as of some of the most .interesting inscriptions, and 
actually pulled out pencil and pocket-book for that purpose ; 
but the invalid Argus checked my classic avidity, by inform- 
ing me, that he had strict orders from his superiors not to 
allow the use of pencil, paper, or any writing or drawing 
materials, within the town of Pompejt Don Michele, who 
observed triy disappointment at this prohibition, slyly winked 
to me with his left eye, while a repeated gliding motion of 
his right thumb, across the finger nearest to it, made a cer- 
tain telegraphic sigrihl, which, without any key or alphabet, 

p I under.- 
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I understood to be an exhortation to bribery. Unfortunate- 
ly for you, my dear T. and all those who may chance to 
read this, on this occasion I chose to be honest-— that is to 
say, not to make another a rogue ; and { left the inscriptions 
uncopied, < not without a sensible degree of offence to 
my fellow-traveller for not complying wit}| his well-meant 
advice. 

<,* 

Clpse to the Wracks, which appear to have stood in the 
most public part of the city, are the theatres, tllte forum, 
and ' OBe or two temples, all connected by very neat and 
well-p|ved_ courts ; . or, where the ground is elevated, by 
commodious public staircases. The tout-ensemble appeared 
totally different from our present mode of building; indeed, 
from its elegant compactness^ the whole looked more like 
the model of a to*vj\, than a town in reality. But to con- 
tinue my narrative, which shall be guided rather by the con- 
tiguity tfiHhe places, than the order in which wc &aw them : 

« -* 

To die right, a high wail separates thg lesser theatre from 
the barracks : this is called the covered theatre, because it 
was so constructed, that, by canvas awning^the spectators 
could lie defended from sun or rain. A door through the 
wall leads into the different galleries, and into the open space 
in the middle, resembling our pit. — You are too well ac- 
quainted with the construction of ancient theatres, to require 
a minute description of the interior of this, which is one of 
the smallest I have yet seen ; but beautifully neat, and, ex- 
cepting the spoliation of the marble slabs, with which the 
whole of the inside, seats and all, had been covered, excel- 
lently preserved. To have tom off those is really pitiful, 
and downright Vandalism. The use f o which the frag- 
mentsofmarble might be put, could not have been very 
great;, eas the original aspect of the theatre, entirely 
. encrusted, wft Wmrlde, must have bees charming. On both 

sides 







sides we the usual seats for magistrates ; the orchestra, as 
with us, is along the front of the stage ; and the seem, with 
its brick wings, very shallow. This theatre might bold 
about two thousand spectators. It was on one of the steps 
here that Don Michele* gave vent to his doubts respecting 
the authenticity of the Pompcjan structures, as stated to 
you in one of my preceding letters. 

A staircase leads from the level on which this theatre 
stands, to an eminence on which \arious public edifices are 
situated. The most conspicuous of tliosc is a small temple, 
or, rather, chapel, said to* ha\e been dedicih^Jto Isis. 
Here the guide called our attention to a secret passage, per- 
forated in two places; observing, that it was in that pas- 
sage and through its openings, that the concealed priests of 
Isis were wont to prouounce the oracles of their goddess to 
the deluded and credulous multitude. The invalid was 
going to acid to this valuable* piece of information, other 
particulars, perhaps equally interesting, when Don Michele 
stopped his progress, by telling him he need be at no further 
trouble, since he was sure the Signor Inglese w ould not be- 
lieve one woreLof the whole story. The gentleman," he 
added, “ is tao* great an admirer of antiquity, tolbe per- 
suaded thatliis friends, the ancients, would be capable of 
employing fraud in their worship, I, for my part, am con- 
vinced, that all the oracles we read of in history, were either 
c ontrived by similar tficks oi - imposition, or, what is still 
more probable, by direct inspirations of Satan, the arch- 
fiend of mankind, who, before the establishment of our holy 

faith, was absolute lord and muster of the human race." 

* 

My frieud having 1 •disburthened his spleen by the preced- 
ing observation, w'as, as usual, for a little while afterwards, 
more cheerful The guide took us round a paved court, in 
which wc found an. altar, of a round shape, and a well on 
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the other side. A little way on, a cistern was placed, wiO» 
four apertures, to facilitate die procuring of water. In this 
court, it is to be supposed, sacrifices and other holy rites 
took place : this opinion was confirmed by the conductor, 
who told us that various sacrificatory* utensils, such as lamps, 
paterae, tripods, &c. were here found, when the place was 
first excavated. One of the tripods dug out in this yard, 
is of the most admirable workmanship : on each of tire three 
legs, a beautiful sphinx, with an unusual head-dress, is 
placed, probably in allusion to the hidden meanings of the 
oracles which were delivered in the temple above-mention- 
ed : thejhagp, in which the bason for the coals was*Sunk, is 
elegantly decorated with rams’ heads, connected by garlands 
of flowers ; and in the bason, which was of baked earth, the 
very cinders left from the last^ sacrifice (nearly 2000 years 
ago), were seen a§ fresh as if they had been the remains of 
yesterday’s fire! 

• 

From the court before-mention^, you enter another 
somewhat larger, with a stone pulpit ip the middle, and 
stone seats near the walls. This spot, therefore, might either 
have been the auditorium of some philosopher, or the place 
where the public orators pleaded their causos before the peo- 
ple, like the rostra at Rome. Every tiling here is in the 
highest order and preservation. 

The great amphitheatre proudly rears its walls over 
every other edifice on the same elevated spot. For a coun- 
try town like Pompeji, this is a stupendous structure : it had 
twenty-four roWs of seats, the circumference of the lowest of 
which is about 300ft Neapolitan palms, and is supposed to 
have held 30,000 people. The uppg>*valls are much in- 
jured, having from time immemorial, before the disco- 
very of pompeji* partially projected above-ground ; and the 
whole is, altogether,, not near so substantial and well pro, - 
served as the theatre at Verona, which I saw two years ago. 

You 
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You have now 1 , my dear Tj seen the feshionable, or rather 
public end, the Whitehall, of the town of Pompeji ; a short 
trip will bring us into the High-street, the shops, bagnios, 
and the private dwellings of its inhabitants. Let us see what 
is going on there. •• , 

It is from a corn-field you descend into the excavated up- 
per emhof the High-street of this town. An awful sensation 
of melancholy seized upon my mind when I beheld these sad 
remains of former opulence and comfort. In viewing the 
remnants of remote ages, w e are generally capable of tracing 
the period of their duration from exterior marksvlqf^ upon 
them by the' baud of TIME. But here, I confess, my ideas 
of time were so strangely assailed and bewildered, that, were I 
to repeatall the whimsical doubts which on this occasion found 
their w T ay into my brain; my possession of the latter might;, 1 
truly fear, be disputed. What, said I, is this string of events 
this something, which history intercalates between the cata- 
strophe and the discovery 1 A point in the infinite series of 
eternity ; the passing of which we contrive to ascertain by the 
apparent rotation of the sun, or of some heavenly body or 
other within ou>y>bservation. — Now let us, for once, suppose 
the sun, moon, stars, &c. stood still (apparently or in reality) 
—no night, no noon, no alternate changes of seasons — in 
fact, no exterior data by which to assist (like the pious Ca- 
tholic*, who depends upon the beads inhis rosary for the num- 
bers of Paternosters and ^.vemarias he has cjischarged,) sup- 
pose; I say, a total absence of external means to assist that 
faculty of our mind, called memory ; a faculty which, under 
such.conditions, would, I suspect, be either intirely wanting, 
or turn out quite another sort of thing — What then becomes 
of your time, of histoTy? bur age, our actions ? The time for 
our meals would solely depend upon our appetite, there being 
no morning for breakfast, t no boon or night for dinner no 
method for computing. w r agcs t salaries, or interest ; no pos- 
sibility 



sibility of combination in the movements of armies, or the 
transactions of common life. What a chaos of confusion ! 
arising 1 solely 1 from a fixed situation of the earth and the 
heavenly bodies, from a mere want if motion' ; without 
which, it would appear impossible lor time to exist. 

Heavens ! whither am I wandering ? What in the world 
Could possess me to make you pay postage for my metaphy- 
sical dreams ; instead of sending you a sober and cool descrip- 
tion of this street, which consists of a narrow road for carts, 
with fooit-pavements'on each side. The middle road is paved 
with burs© blocks of lava, aud'the ruts of the whcehrproclaim 
its antiquity, even at the time of its being overwhelmed : the 
footpaths are more elevated than those in London, generally 
a foot and a half from the level of the carriage road. ' The 
houses on each sale, whether shops or private buildings, have 
rfo claim to external elegance ; they consist bat of a ground- 
floor, and'have no opening towards the street, except the door. 
No window is to be seen, unless the 6pen counter of the shops 
towards the street be deemed such. The windows of the pri- 
vate houses look into an inner square court ; and even those 
are generally so high, that to look out of them, must have re- 
quired a foot-stool. The apartments themselves, are, with 
the exception of one in each house which profitably served as 
a drawing-room, extremely diminutive, and many very low. 
How the great Romans, for w hom the world was too little, 
could bear to Ip? cooped up in those little cells, not much 
larger than a water-closet, in a climate like this, will be a nut 
to crack for the antiquarians. Don Michele perhaps saved 
them the trouble. « If,” he observed, “ I could persuade 
myself that these pigsties were actually the work of Roman 
architecture, I should feel no difficultjr'Tn solving the doubts 
of my credulous English friend. It was these very confined 
cells which made them so eagefi- to get abroad, and enlarge, by 
conquests, thbir elbow-room ; and tlm same reason induces 



us modern Italians, who live in comfortable, lofty, and spa; 
cious dwellings, to remain where we are ; convinced a is we 
feel, that any change of abode would only be for the, worse.” 

Friend Michele uttered this opinion of his with that unfortu- 
nate ambiguity of accent, peculiar to a certain description of 
people, which left it doubtful whether his meaning was ironical 
or serious. The name of pigsties, however, they can only de- 
serve from their size. In point of decoration, the Pompejan 
rooms are neat, and, in many instances, superlatively elegant ; 
the floors generally consist of figured paveftients, either in 
larger stones of various colours, regularly cut and jymmetri- 
cally disposed, or composed of some beautiful mosaic,*with a 
fanciful border, and some animal or figure in the middle. It 
is surprising into how many pleasing shapes the fertile imagi- 
nation of the artists would convert an endlcs.jvariety of geome- 
trical lines and figures in the design of their borders : their tes- 
selated pavements alone would Evince their skill iiugeomctry . 
The ground is usually w|nte,the ornaments black, but other co- 
lours are often employed with increased effect. Thus much 
for the floors ! The walls of the rooms are equally if not more 
deserving our attention : they are painted, either in compart- 
ments, exhibiting some mythological or historical event, or 
simply coloured over with alight ground, adorned with a bor- 
der, and perhaps an elegant little vignette, in the middle, or at 
equal distances. The former (the historical paintings)no longer 
exist in Pompeji; for wherever a, Vail was found which contain- 
ed, a tolerable picture of some distinctsubject, the Neapolitan 
government took off the painting, together with the upper sur- 
face, of the wall, and deposited it ir»the museum at Portici ; 
so that in those apartments which had previously been the 
most elegant, the bav&Avalls thus spoliated, now only remain. 

You may well suppose, dear T. that the greatest care and 
ingenuity were required to peel off, bv means of sawing, pieces 
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of wall, twenty and more square feet in extent, without des- 
troying the picture ; and I was astonished to find, from the nu- 
merous specimens in the museum, how successful this mode 
had proved : yet even this method was no modern 'invention : 
for, strange to tell, among the excaVated remains of Stabise, 
the workmen discovered an apartment with some paintings, 
which had been separated, by the ancients themselves, from 
some wall (in Greece perhaps) with the obvious ifttent of 
being inserted in another place : but the operation was pre- 
vented by the ruin of the city ; and the paintings, therefore, 
were found merely leaning with one side against the wall of 
the apagbnent. 

However desireable it would have been to have left the rooms 
in the same state in which they were first discovered, yet as 
there is no roof-do any of the houses, the paintings would 
soon have been destroyed by the dust and rain ; and, in this 
point of vrew, it appears judicious to have secured these va- 
luable, and almost only remains bf ancient painting, in 
a manner which insures their preservation for centuries to 
come. • 

Be this as it may, it certainly is greatly to be lamented 
that, on the first discovery of these treasures oY antiquity, it 
was not thought proper to adopt a more effectual method 
for preserving them entire and uninjured to future ages. 
Such an object .might have* been .attained with ease, and 
with, comparatively, little expense, by repairing every house 
as soon as it was entirely excavated, constructing a roof for 
each, and otherwise restoring it, as much as possible, to its 
pristine state. This done, the paintings, mosaics, statues, 
vases, in short, every thing might salely have been left in 
the place to which it belonged, the whole town would have 
formed the most valuable museum in the universe, and its 
existence, by a careful superintendence* and occasional re- 
pair's. 
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pairs, .might thus hate been prolonged for many' centuries 
to come ; whereas, in its present abandoned state, the walls 
of the houses will s^on fell in — indeed some are decaying 
very fast— ^Sand, in less than a hundred years, the benefit of 
the singular volcanic preservation for so many ages will have 
been in vain; the appearance of Pompeji, if then it be at 
all discernible, will be no wise different frofh many other 
masses* of Italian ruins, .a shapeless heap of stones and 
rubbish. 

This idea; it would not even now be too late to adopt; 
and I tobk an opportunity to Suggest it to a gentleman con- 
nected with the Museum at Portiei ; but he shrugged up 
his shoulders, saying, ” Your plan, sir, is great and beauti- 
ful, like every thing which comes from your nation ; but its 
execution, believe me, would require meahs far beyond the 
reach of this government. Little as may appear to you to 
have been done by us, you would be surprised *to hear of 
the immense sums which have hitherto been expended in 
these excavations ; »not only for the wages of labourers and 
workmen, who necessarily proceed very slowly, but also in 
the purchase o & the lands under which the city is buried, 
and which of coilrse, by the digging, are rendered useless, 
without in many instances, remunerating the sacrifice by 
any discoveries of value or interest. 

These arguments certainly carry their weight in the 
mouth of a Neapolitan, aijd the necessity of resorting to 
them will, I fear, long exist. Were Pompeji as near to 
London as it is to Naples, in a few years time not a privy 
would remain hid : if the government were disinclined to 
undertake the excavation, a subscription of private indivi- 
duals would soon furnish the means of accomplishing so de- 
sirable an object. . * 


• • 
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< But these are pious wishes, which shall no longer detain 
me from the thread of my subject. 

* I was speaking of the painted decorations of the rooms, 
and especially of those which still remain in their places, 
die subjects of which are more of the fanciful and ornamen- 
tal, than the historical kind. Although the former are cer- 
tainly inferior to the latter, yet, for the present, I chiefly con- 
fine myself to what is to be met with on the spot, as I shall 
hereafter have an opportunity of describing some of the most 
valuable of those paintings which were separated from the 
waIls„»eiWodged in the museum. 

To shew the brilliancy of the paintings, our veteran guide 
threw over one of the walls <?f an apartment a pailful of 
water, which sp&ad a temporary lustre over the colours, 
deadened by thedust and flyingsand. They certainly looked 
hs if they 'had been laid on but a month ago; even the 
greens had faded little,<or perhaps hot at all : for who can 
tell the precise hue of the original tint?* As you are some- 
thing of an artist, it will not be tedious to you to read a few 
desultory remarks on the mechanical part of ancient pain- 
ting, which occurred to me on the spot 1 ‘ 

Notwithstanding all that has been said on the subject, it 
appears still a matter of doubt to me, whether the medium 
used for laying on the colours in the Pompejan rooms, was 
not different from that employed m our fresco paintings, of 
which description these are generally supposed to be : no 
rubbing with a wet finger was capable of detaching the least 
tint from the walls. I am, therefore, inclined to believe, that 
- either ithemedium itself was some oify ,or unctuous liquid ; 
or that, if the paintings were really al fresco, a coat of some 
such subdance was afterwards laid over the whole like a yar- 
nish; indeed, a faint gloss is easily perceptible ; but, upon the 

-• * whole. 
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whole , I would fain give my opinion in favour of theoily m*.. 
dium, the peculiar character of which the strokesof the pencil 
carry with them. '|'o this hypothesis it has been objected, 
that the heat of the volcanic sand with which the rooms must 
have been overwhelmed, ‘would have affected the*oil ; but it 
remains to be proved, that the whole interior of the rooms 
was completely filled with sand of such a heat as to injure 
the oil * If such had been the case, the colours themselves 
must necessarily have suffered, or have been changed, which 
is no where perceptible. This latter eircutystance, indeed, 
appears ■ altogether astonishing, and to* me, I own, perfectly 
inexplicable. • 

In regard to the pigments themselves, it would be an enquiry 
of importance to the art s, if their nature were investigated 
by a person of chemical knowledge : but ^s I have no pre- 
tensions to such a qualification, and since the mere permission 
of eyeing the pictures would not suffice for such a*research, I 
must regret the necessity of dismissing so interesting a topic 
in a superficial mariner. 

The use of various kinds of ochres, from the pale, buff to 
the burnt brown, is obviously and abundantly discernible : 
a metallic light blue, of a beautiful hue, and a similar green, 
appears likewiee to have had a place On the Pompejan pallet ; 
vermilion, of equal brightness, at least with our present one, 
I have seen no where; but a fed, somewhat darker and dul- 
ler, such as would be produced by a mixture of about two- 
thirds of our vermilion and one third of burnt umber, has 
been copiously employed in every apartment ; even the co- 
lumns of the barracks are painted with that colour. It is, 
however, not impossible but this red may have been pure 
vermilion, and have suffered some deterioration- of lustre 
from heat and time. The dark blue comes nearest to our 
indigo. Very brigfit* yellows are not to be met with ; per- 
* q 2 haps 
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haps more on account of the harshness of their effect, than 
from the want of a pigment of that kind. Some yellow dra-r 
penes in the pictures of the musuem, indeed, prove that the 
aiicients possessed adequate colours for that tint ; 4 but there 
is nothing which approaches our fine lakes. Of greens there 
is every imaginable variety in the abundance of foliage and 
garlands: and the white and black are likewise excellent; 
although, from the nature of those colours, it is impossible 
to compare fiiem with our modem pigments of the same hue. 

In regard to the merits of the ornamental paintings, it is 
natural jto- suppose, that all arc not equally praise- worthy ; 
but thus much I may venture to say, that while none deserve 
the stigma of daubings, very many are exquisitely beautiful. 
In the borders of foliage, there is au airiness, taste, elegance, 
aqd truth, whiclKyou have no conception of : indeed, upon 
a pretty extensive inspection of the works of ancient art, 
they appear to me to possess one feature of pre-eminence 
over those of modem artists, which' may always serve as a 
test of their authenticity. This consists in that characteristic 
truth, calm repose, want of frivolity and meretricious orna- 
ments, that sublime simplicity which, with a few exceptions, 
and those of very recent date, our modern productions are 
destitute of. The drawings at Pompeji look as if they had 
been taken from nature most of our s, as if they had been 
copied froA a drawing-book. This characteristic fidelity 
extends to the most trivial subjects,. A vine-leaf, tojbe sure, 
is a vine-leaf ; a butterfly, a butterfly : and both, drawn by 
the generality of the painters of our times, will, without a 
superscription, be recognized ; but they will want the pecu- 
liarity of character which, at first sight, strikes the eye with 
pleasure, and which, in an ancient ' painting, is obvious. 
Thus you observe, on one of the walls, a little vignette, re- 
presenting a number of fish lAiskipg in the water, drawn in 
a most masterly style of uutujc: not,*by any means, with 
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Dutch minuteness ; on the contrary, bolcl ; but so expres- 
sive, so fanciful, that you forget the triviality of the subject 
in the discerning sftill of the artist. On another wall, the 
eager contest of some birds pecking at fruit, is every thing 
■but life itself. A. heap of dead game, a parcel of naked boys 
playing — how natural, how inimitably true ! 

I am aware, dear T. that the above repro^ph of want of 
expression, does not attach to the early masters of modern 
art. The placid innocence of Raphael, the divine serenity 
of Guido, the manly firmness of Buonaroti, the awful stern- 
ness of Rosa, the poetic sublimity of Corregio ; in Short, the 
characteristic traits of many other celebrated early painters, 
gain our instant approbation, because nature alone was then- 
prototype. In beholding the human features as represented 
by those artists, we seem as if we recollected the physiogno- 
my ; we are convinced it is nqt an unmeaning blank of ex- 
pression we behold, but nature itself; assisted, perhaps, or 
embellished by genius. Far otheiVise with the works of a 

, — — , , 'and a host of moderns. Their faces are 

as correct as insignificant ; as void of error as they are of 
thought or expression. Some honourable exceptions, in- 
deed, are to be found among the number of our British art- 
ists, but too few to invalidate the observation in a general 
point of view, 

• 

But enough of these speculations, to which I have given 
vent the more freely, as I .was sure, my dear T. you would 
understand, you would feel the meaning of my remarks : 
otherwise, indeed, I should have reason to fear, all I said 
would appear downright nonsense, Sapienti sat ! 

Besides the naivete and truth in the design of .the de- 
corative paintings discovered in Pompeji, there is a hu- 
mourous oddity in their composition, a fanciful extrava- 
gance which draws forth a simper of satisfaction. What can 
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for instance be more ludicrous than a Grasshopper travelling 
in a buggy drawn by a grave Parrot* ; a number of boys rid* 
inga race on dolphins; awoman selling (Jupids from a cage; 
a Faun fighting a he-goat; a set of boys frightened by a lit- 
tie fellow's bolding an ugly mask, as large as himself; before 
him • and a number of the like conceits, the'offspring of A 
humourous; luxuriant, and ( entre nous soit dit) lascivious 
fancy. JButftiore of the latter presently. 

. * 7 ’ * 

% 

Some of the rooms were painted in a different manner from 
any of the former. The walls were covered with designs -of 
fancifcl colonnades, "lattice-work, and various architectural 
drawings, in the worst of tastes. The columns slender, of 
no defined order; the perspective, if any, Wretched; in 
short, the whole without any elegance, symmetry, or plan 
whatever. Of this kind of decoration, several specimens are 
preserved in. the museum ; .and the only thing which ap- 
peared interesting in them, was, the gradation of the five 
tints employed in their' design, generally in the following 
order : — very light flesh-colour — a darker h pc of the same-f- 
light red (middle tint) — deep red— brown. With those, 
light and shade were regularly produced, as in some of our 
modem paintings and paper-bangings, in what is, rather im- 
properly, termed the chiar* oscuro manner. Y on know what 
I allude to. These architectural specimens, some of the 
landscapes, and other pieces elsewhere seen, prove, I think, 
one fact which i$ rather singular the ancients, bnwever 
gre«f\heir skill in geometry/were ignorant of the Science 6f 
perspective. For although their paintings shew, that they 
were sometimes aware of the propriety of lessening distant 
objects in representing the same on a plane surface, yef it is 
as evident, that this experience had not by them been ex- 
panded into a mathematical system, susceptible of calcula- 
tion. The objects in their paintfogs do not converge to- 
wards 


* See plate 9. 
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wards one horizontal point; they rise behind and above 
each other ; the further ends of the roofs are drawn upwards; 
all looks as if taken^ from a bird’s-eye view ; or, as 1 have 
observed In a former letter, like the drawings of the Chinese, 
or of our very early modern artists. . • . 

The above, I think, will enable you to form a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the private dwellings in the town of Pompeji. 
Probably the description falls as short of your* expectation, 
as the sight of them did of miue. Take away the painted 
walls and the mosaic pavements, and Don Michele’s epithet 
will not'be far from truth. Possibly, the circumstance of the 
houses having but a ground floor, may be attributed to die 
fear of earthquakes, which the vicinity of Vesuvius must have 
rendered as frequent in those, times, as they are at this mo- 
ment; probably indeed more so, the volcano not having 
then hurst itself a vent for the combustible and fermenting 
matter contained in the bowels and subterraneous precints 
of the mountain. Buf waving the consideration of earth- 
quakes, we need not feel any degree of surprise at the dimi- 
nutive size of th^se habitations. It is in their temples and 
public buildings only, that the ancient Romans and Greeks 
displayed the grandeur and costliness we still admire; while 
in their own dwellings and habits of private life, they wer§ 
generally as humble and frugal, as they were magnificent 
and sumptuous in the former. 1 say, generally ; for 1 am 
well aware, that theluxiy*y of some Patricians in the capital, 
after the conquests of Corinth and Carthage, would form an 
exception to my argument. Butin the country towns, the 
extravagance 0 f the metropolis would in all probability find 
few admirers or imitators. 
t . , < 

We now strolled down the High-street, and had proceed- 
ed but a few yards, whan Ddn Michele, looking upwards, 
exclaimed, with a buret of laughter, “G...o! eke cosa rata. 
' abbiamo 
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dbbiamo qui ! ! ,■**' Indeed, Short sighted as 1 am, it requt* 
red' no optic aid to perceive, on the wall of one of the 
houses, a piece of sculpture, in basso*reljevo, representing a 
monstrous emblem, of more than Patagonian dimensions. 
Here, I confess, my powers of divination were completely at 
a stand. I could not possibly guess at the meaning of so 
extraordinary a curiosity. Uncertain whether this most Cu- 
rious relic of antiquity was intended to proclaim the trade car- 
ried on within (in which case certainly a more unequivocal 
shop-board could scarcely be devised), -or whether the house 
itself was dedicated to some of the singular religious rites so 
comrnpn among the pagans, I stopped short for ariioment. 
Don Michele, observing with inward triumph, my astonish" 
ment at so unusual an exhibition, receded two steps, then 
rested the whole weight of his body on his left leg, -with the 
additional support of his gold-headed cane, which being for- 
forcibly planted against his left hip-bone, acted the part of a 
buttress ; and concealed, by an application of his right thumb 
on One side, and his forefinger on the other, the best part of 
his pleasant chin, which, maugre this temporary framing, 
still retained the usual proportion to the resf of his face. Ha- 
ving gained this attitude of defiance, his eyes only, not his 
face, were, with an arch significancy, directed towards me 
for a second or two, previously to the following address : 

* t ' *1 

“ I long to know what you, Signor Don Luigi, the cham- 
pion of antiquity, think of this classic jewel.” 

My hopes to ward off the threatened attack, by observing 
to my friend the little benefit that the knowledge of my- sen- 
timents could produce to him, who had a short time ago 
solemnly pronounced the whole of the objects around us a 
modem forgery, were in vain. — Don Michele replied, ” If 

* any 


Zounds t what rare curiosity have we got here 1 1 
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rtny thing, sir, could induce me to retract the opinion you al- 
lude to, it would be the discovery .-Pf this very unique piece 
of sculpture, whit-fy whatever may be my opinion of the 
rest, from fts classic elegance, and the beauty of its proportions, 
I firmly believe to be a irtje relic of ancient art.’” * 

This concession obliged me to shift my ground. I had 
not come twelve miles in the heat of the day, 1 to hold a dis- 
putation in the main street of Pompeji : 1 .therefore turned 
the tables on my litigious friend* by telling, him, that what- 
ever might be my opinion of the rest, an opinion wltich he 
well knew already, the basso-relievo in question, certainly 
had all the appearance of a fraudulent addition : but that, if 
he chose, we woidd talk oxer the subject on our way home, 
and hot lose our time iu'dispnting, since much was yet to be 
seen, and the day far advanced. * 

• • 

For once, friend Michele consented to this suspension of 
arms, and left me to proceed in my antiquarian investigation. 

• 

To you, however, who arc not a party concerned, I may 
freely impart, some reflections which this basso-relievo, p.s well 
as other plastic cuHositics of a similar description ,havc elicited. 

In England, where our ideas ofdelicacy are perhaps the 
most refined, the public exposure of a similar sculpture would 
probably render the street as impassable to the fair sex, as 
was the avenue of that synagogue, in the entrance of which 
a. wag had suspended a full-grown pig, the clamour an<|j&n- 
tortions of which finally obliged the Israel itish congregation 
to get out by the windows. To; an Englishman, therefore, 
uninitiated in the customs of antiquity, it would appear ut- 
terly impossible, for a Roman matron, or maiden of chastity, 
not to go any round, rather than pass this obnoxious hbuse ; 
until he learns, to hts’unspeakable astonishment, that many* 

a of 
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of the ancient lamps to be seen at Portici, and in almost every 
museum, were of the like figure ; that similar emblems were 
not only frequently worn as amulets, or f even as fashionable 
broaches, by those very matrons and virgins, but 6ften ador- 
ed by them in temples raised to their honour. How many 
statues and groupes are still extant, which attest the warm 
and erotic fancy of the ancients ! Witness the numerous her- 
maphrodites, fauns, and nymphs, and a variety of" others, 
which, although received into our museums, are carefully se- 
cluded by curtains and presses from the eyes of promiscuous 
visitors ; or, like the group of the goat and satyr in the 
vault at Portici, absolutely hidden from the face of the earth. 
What else is to be inferred from all this, but, that the notions 
of decorum were then different from what they are with us ? 
And is this to be wondered at, when We reflect, that thosfe no- 
tions are very different among different nations at the present, 
day ? In Russia, for instance, men and women bathe together 

in parties ; in Prance, But I need not adduce any of 

the numerous facts or instances I haVe in store from personal 
experience, to prove that a French, Italian, or Russian lady, 
of equal correctness in point of conduct with an English-wo- 
man, will allow herself expressions and actions which the lat- 
ter would shrink from with disgust. But not‘in different coun- 
tries alone are the ideas of decency so very different; even in 
the same country they rise and fall, according to a variety of 
circumstances which possess immediate influence on them. 
Not to travel abroad for an exampjp, surely an English au- 
dience, at the time of Congreve, Mrs. Centiivre, and other 
drastic authors of libertine memory, could not have posses- 
sed the same degree of delicacy and modesty as we happily 
boast of at present, who shudder at even an equivocal expres* 
sion employed by our modern writers for the stage. 

Let us, therefore, dear T. bfehave with candour and tolera- 
tion to those fair Pompejans, whose callings obliged them to 

pass 
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pass by this unfortunate spot ; let us be persuaded, they 
would cast down their looks, or, at best, only steal a side 
glance through their fan -sticks ; or, if they did not mince the 
matter, that all was allowed by usage, and selon la coutume 
du pay 8. * • 

My jidus Achates, by degrees, now began to be a most 
troublesome companion ( Angl . boar). Like the quicksilver 
which rises in the iube in proportion as the atmospheric fluid 
is extracted fiom the receiver of an air pump, so did his ill- 
humour increase in the same degree as*his patience was gra- 
dually exhausting by the variety of objects on which he set 
no value, however interesting they appeared to me. This 
disorganization of temper was not only most legibly pour- 
trayed upon his countenance (which with a Neapolitan is 
an unerring index of the state of his mind), but presently 
■urst forth jn the surly question addressed to our guide : Ce 

u sono altrecog ie da veder*? To which the phlegmatic 

■nvalid simply and dri.y replied, Spetta ’n pd f, leading the 
way out of this excavation up the hill, over some rich corn- 
fields and vineyards. Rejoiced at the idea of feasting my 
hassic eyes on new .'bjccts of admiration, I hastened after 
him with renovated strength and spirits ; but Don Michele, 
who, in addition to other grievances, now also pleaded the 
cravings of nis unclastu . stomach,- brought up the rear with 
as good a grace as I have seep a poor deserter descend the 
gloomy steps of the Sawoy. To set his latter plea aside, and 
to invigorate him for new exertions, it was of no avail to pro- 
mise him as good a dinner as the best inn at Resina could 
afford ; he coldly replied, Sara una cena, se pur troviamo 
da mangiare^. _ ,»/ 

Amidst such edifying discourse we arrived at another por- 
. • • tion 

— — If* r ; ; 

♦ Is there any other nonsense to be viewed ? + Wait a bit. 

J It will be a supper y if we find any thing to eat at all. 

R 2 
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tion of Pompeji (laid open like the former), into which we 
immediately descended. It was likewisepart of a street, and 
as the guide informed me,, perfectly in line with the one we 
had already seen ; a circumstance which, coupledTwith that 
of its equality, in width and appearahce, strongly induces a 
belief that this excavated fragment is only a continuation, or, 
rather ibe other end of Ifee/cmtcr. If so, Pompeji must have 
beep a very considerable town, and its main sh eet nearly a 
mile In length* Among die houses on both sides, there Were 
shopsandpvivate dwellings as before ; apd some of the lat- 
ter, which wp entered, were distinguished, like those we had 
previously yfowed, by the remains offoraier internaletegauce, 
such as tesselatcd pavements,, painted walls, &c. ;■ most of 
them had likewise an interior court, with apartments around, 
but again all wonderfully diminutive: ..* 

«*...• 

At the end of this street was the town- gate, consisting of 
three outlets : the middle and larger one (over the street) for 
carts and horses ; and the smaller onfes on each side (over the 
foot-pavement) for pedestrians, exactly similar to our Tem- 
ple-bar ; only that the architecture of this gate was rude, and 
destitute of any ornament whatever, and the footway about 
a foot and half raised from the level of the Street ; a circum- 
stance which strongly bespeaks the sobriety of the former in- 
habitants*. 

To the left of the. gate (going out of the town) 1 perceived 
apourt-yard of a singular appearance:; and no sooner had the 
guide, on my enquiry, stated it to be a churchyard* or, rather, 
burymg-ground, than Doji Michele, with a deep-fetched sigh, 
exclaimed, Grasic a Dio / siqmo finalmente aliermine di 
questffirociata d'anticaglief; thinking* probably that all end- 
ed with death. But here again he found himself disappointed, 

4 
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♦ Ser pla^e 6. w 

v’ + Thank Cio4 * we cpmc at last to the end of oar antiquarian •rusade. 
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as you shall presently hear. This was really almost curious 
place ;"knd, if minutely investigated, might yield matter e- 
nough for a distinct«treatise. Don Grumble tried even here 
to give vent to his spleen. “ A burying-place, forsooth !” he 
called out ; " why, ’tis ndt large enough to bury die Pompe- 
jan cats, much less itsChristiana — Pagans, I wasgoing to say. 
Besides, did not the Romans imifonnly Awm their dead — 
Certainly, from its limited extent, thiscould never have been 
the general burying-place for all Pompeji, or eye# for die 
twentieth, part of its probable population. ^ in my humble 
opinion, therefore, this spot might rathbr have been destined 
as a place of interment For some particular family ; or v what 
1 am still more inclined to believe, for such of the citizens as 
by their actions or conduct were judged worthy of a public 
funeral and monumenf ; for .the ancients did not carry their 
religious zeal so far as to make the temples of their gods a 
receptacle for putrefaction ; nor had they an idea, that the i nhal- 
ation of the pestilential effluvia by the congregation, and the 
consequent injury to tfieir bodily health, could be compensa- 
ted by the spiritued edification dispensed to them at the same 
time. They, in their simplicity, buried their dead along the 
highway, as we do the worst of our criminals. I say, m buried ; 
for the custom among the Romans of burning the dead, was, 
I suspect, confined to the opulent : and as to the Greeks, who 
constituted the greater part of the population of Pompeji, l 
know of no instance of their burning their dead. — But let us 
stop here ; for I perceive yoil are in a fair way of having a 
dissertation of mine on thefuneral ceremonies of the Romans, 
which, if you have any wish at all to descend into minute par- 
ticulars, you had much better acquaint yourself with, from 
the writings of Lipsius or Montfaucon. As to this cemetery, 
you no doubt, and very justly too, expect a detailed account 
of its monuments and inscriptions, which, to my shame and 
misfortune, 1 am not able t6 give you, liarassed as I'was by 
the clamours of m^companion, and overpowered as I felt by 

the 
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the heat, muffeta *, and want of food of any kind for many 
hours. Under such circumstances, 1 hope I shall stand ex- 
cused, if 1 briefly state, that, among the monuments, one at- 
tracted my particular notice, being composed of a truncated 
column raised on an elevated pedesthl, both of common stone. 
Of the same material was the wall which surrounded this yard. 
Along its inner surface ran a Latin inscription, in letters of at 
least a foot in length ; and below this inscription, as well as 
parallel with it, extended a stone seat from one end qf the 
semicircle to the, other, probably for the accommodation of 

the congregation to hear the funeral sermon. 

« 

• 

On this form had friend Michele seated himself, when the 
invalid, in his Neapolitan patois , said, Mmo' andiam’ al'casin 
di Ceceronf. This summons was a very thunderbolt to my 
exhausted friend, "who solemnly declared that he would not 
stir another step, unless it were for an immediate return. 
All the arts of rhetoric, all the most pressing entreaties were 
in vain ; he would wait «on this funeral bench till we came 
back. Nor did he relent from this determination, till the 
guide had told him that our return would not be through 
this plape, that there was a shorter cut, and that tills said 
villa would take us very little out of our road. This in- 
formation of the veteran’s met with more success than all 
my persuasive arguments. • Don Michele rose, grumbling 
best part of the way, and muttering pazzie\, and olther such 
like courteous epithets in his beard.* 

The villa was not near so far as we had imagined, for less 
than five minutes’ walk brought us to the spot. As Cicerb is 
known to have had a villa in this neighbourhood, it is not 
impossible this mayhave been his country-seat ; at all events, 
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• A name given to the noxious vapours which, more are felt on this side or 

Mount Vesuvius. 

•f Now let ns go to Cicero's villas 
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a villa it certainly was. Before a small, but neat house, A 
garden was laid out, in the middle of which a pond was sunk. 
The empty receptacle of water was in good preservation ; 
the stone borders of the compartments of the garden were 
likewise plainly discerrfiblc. The statues, however, with 
which, according to the guide’s information, the whole was 
found decorated at the first discovery, had of course been 
removed to the king’s museum ; but the remains of a cover* 
ed walk around the garden were still to be seen. We defer- 
red the nearer investigation of all these matters of curiosity 
until we should have viewed the wine cellar> which we were 
told was’particularly worthy of notice, and which, for a.won- 
der, my friend seemed anxious to examine. However if his 
anxiety proceeded from an expectation of tasting some fine 
samples of choice wines, he must have felt considerable dis- 
appointment at the sight of a number of empty earthen jars, 
once perhaps the receptacles of exquisite Tuscan, Falemian, 
or Chian , or which, Time, the destroyer of all things, has not 
left a "wreck behind." Nay, here I am saying too much— a 
wreck certainly these was ; for, at the bottom of some of the 
jars, a residuary crust was left, resembling the coke of a 
burnt resinous substance. This was evidently the. caput 
mortuum of the former grape juice ; and our chemical friend, 
A. no doubt ftould have given the world for a specimen of 
this carbonate of wine , which he would not have failed to 
subject to a most rigorous chemical analysis, in order to be 
able to tell how many grains ahd thousandth parts, of tart- 
trate, nitrate, sulphate, muriate, phosphate, borate, carbonate , 
fluate, gelatine, saccharine, alumine, and God knows what 
other ates or ines, it contained to a hair. Like St. Crispin, 
therefore, who stole the leather in order to be able to pre-> 
sent the barefooted poor with shoes to their feet, I tried to 
crib a little morsel of the vinous crust for the laboratory of 
our curious friend ; but you rrihy tell him, all my Spartan ef- 
forts were absolutely fruitless ; the eyes of our Argus were 

fixed 



fixed on the jars* as if they held as many ingots — bank-note# 
I was going to say — as the vaults in Throadnccdle-street arc 
supposed to contain. Yet, the intended theft might proba- 
bly have been consummated ; but, on a sudden* a hollow 
rolling, resembling that of thunde’r, reverberated through 
the curved ceiling of this dismal vault. The awful sound 
seemed to operate on all our nerves : for my part, I own, the 
unfortunate catastrophe of the poor Pompejans at oftcc pre- 
sented itself in the most horrid colours before my mind’s eye: 
t expected an instantaneous eruption of the neighbouring 
volcano, Pompeji overwhelmed a second time, and me with 
it ; to.be excavate < 1 , -peril a ps, some thousand years h'encc; by 
an excusable anachronism to be taken for a Roman skeleton, 
and hung up, and handled by every curious miss, in the mu- 
seum of one of our descendants. 

%* 

While concatenating this gloomy train of ideas (which was 
but the work of a moment), Don Michele had already saved 
himself by a precipitate* flight. We followed him, to gain 
the light of day. As soon as we had* cleared the dismal 
vault and joined him, to our inexpressible joy, we ascertain- 
ed the pause of our terror. It was real thunder we had heard, 
not the rumbling of the mountain. A darkened portion of 
the horizon protended an approaching storm ; no one had 
any farther thoughts of examining the apartments of the 
villa, its fishpond, parterres, and covered walks. Sauvequipeut 
was the woi*d ; and in less than a, quarter of an hour, our 
guide brought us through the ancient barrack-yard and the 
lattice gate, to his lodge, where we found our calcss ready to 
receive us, and (accounts settled) drove, amidst flashes of 
lightning and peals of thunder, ventre a terre towards Resina. 

The thermometer of my friend’s spirits which had sunk 
to 0, began now to shew a disposition for rising : he grew 
insensibly •» little more affable, and mV hopes of seeing him 

presently 
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presently restored to good humour, were very sanguine. But 
the elements were leagued against us ! Hitherto the electric 
conflict above our heads had been confined to a variety of 
dry experiments of sparks and intonations, but now a few 
scanty, but broad drops, by their heavy fall, effected a visible 
change in the pattern of my neighbour’s orange-purple silk 
frock. The shower increased, and Don Michele, who seem- 
ed perfectly aware of the danger to which his holiday suit 
was exposed, begged me to stop the horse. — In an instant 
his cocked beaver was whipt, with the utmost sang froid, in- 
to the scat, and replaced by a bandeau, skilfully formed with 
his handkerchief, which unequivocally betrayed his attach- 
ment to the narcotic comfort of Virginia dust ; with the same 
celerity his upper garment was turned inside out, and a pleas- 
iug contrast formed between the milky hue of the sleeves 
and the purple bombazeen lining subtending the rest of the 
habit. He was now, with my active assistance, a I’abri des 
injures du letups, prepared for The worst ; 

Impavidum nunc forientjmbrcs. Hon ace. (Mutat. Mutant!.) 

Thus transfigured, he sat down, and*begged me, per I'amor 
di Dio, to drive on quickly. But all the speed in the horse’s 
heels would not have saved us from a thorough drenching, 
had we not soon found a house to get under shelter. • 

This was a manufacture of maccaroni, and the master and 
man happened fortunately to be busily employed in prepar- 
ing that delicious farinaceous food. I observed the whole 
process attentively ; and p.s yoil are probably unacquainted 
w ith the method of making it, shall give you a short account 
of my observations. — The dough had already been mixed ; 
but the manufacturer informed me, that it consisted of nothing 
but the very finest flour and a small quantity of water ; no 
eggs whatever, as he repeatedly assured me. The mode of 
kneading, which I was a witness to, appeared to me singular. 
A thick bloom, of about eight feet in length, was so fastened 
by one end, as to tarn round horizontally, and also to be 
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raised and depressed vertically ; under this boom the mass of 
dough was placed, as large in bulk as the largest of our Che- 
shire cheeses ; the two men then leaned with all their weight 
on the other end of the boom, which they pressed'down and 
suffered tQ.risc alternately; and, while doiug this, they car- 
ried the boom almost through a whole semicircle forwards, 
and then again backwards, round its center. By tins opera- 
tion of so powerful a lever, the dough, although extremely 
stiff and stubborn, became well worked and fit for the next 
process, that of giving it the form under which it is sold. 

This was done by a large press, like one of our cyder-pres- 
ses, with a cavity of about a foot in the solid, into which a 
portion of the dough was placed. At the bottom of this cavity 
a metal plate was fixed with small round holes, of the diame- 
ter of the tube of an earthen tobacco-pipe. Another lever 
being inserted into the screw of the press, the dough was 
forced through the little apertures in the plate, and came out 
in a number of long filaments. These, when they had got to 
the length of about two feet, were quickly cut off by one of 
the men, and suspended in the air to dry. This operation was 
successively repeated until the quantum of dough in the press 
was dearly exhausted ; when a fresh supply was added, and 
the process begun anew. — In this cxpeditiousmianncr an in- 
credible quantity of maccaroni was manufactured during the 
short time of about twenty minutes that we staid in the 
place j enough certainly to afford a meal for upwards of 
three hundred people. 

I have been thus particular in my description, because L 
think maccaroni a very desirable article of common food, 
both on account of its cheapness and its wholesome nature ; 
and therefore could wish it to be generally introduced in 
England. A small quantity qf fat meat is sufficient to make 
a broth or gravy, with which the maccaroni may be dressed ; 

but 
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but without any meat, simply boiled in water, drained, and 
some hot butter poured over it, it forms a relishing dish.. 
The common people in Italy prepare it in this simple way. 
As it keeps good for any length of time, it is well calculated 
for long sea voyages ; arid*, I should think, would answer well 
in our navy. I have seen some of our sailors eat maccaroni 
as heartily as any Neapolitan, and make no doubt they would 
be glad to have it once a week at least. Having thus let you 
into the mystery of inaccaroni-makmg, it will but be fair to 
let your humble servant go shares, should you be able to get a 
maccaroni-contract. from the Victualling* Board, or the king’s 
patent for home consumption. We can. ( entre nous soit dil ) 
afford it for four-pence the pound, while your Italian oil- 

shops sell it for eighteen -pence and two-shillings ! ! 

• * 

• 

During the time I gathered all this valuable information, 
Don Michele was busily employed in' wiping and drying his 
best suit, arid making himself decent. In this laudable effort 
he had succeeded before the rain was over ; we therefore 
once more mounted our vehicle, and quickly arrived at Re- 
sina, where I had determined to dine. On mentioning this 
resolve to Don Michele, he replied with a smiling self-suffi- 
ciency, Lascia for a me*. Indeed in matters of catering he 
appeared mifeh more at home than among the ruins of Pom- 
peji. His local knowledge brought us to an inn, the rustic 
appearance of whose exterior, interior, and master, promised 
no sumptuous entertainment. **Thej oadrone della casa forth- 
with made his appearanoe en neglige , i. e. in a nightcap and 
calico jacket ; and having understood our present wants, dis- 
appeared with the confidential assurance of Avra un bon 
pranso in un mezzo momento+. Leaving to better mathe- 
maticians the computation of the precise portion of time 
meant by half a moment (which in this instance amounted 

» to 

* Leave me alone for that/ t Y oil'll have a good dinner in half a moment . 

s % 
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to rather more than nineteen minutes and a half), I can only 
say, that our patience was put to no great trial. The bon 
pranzo (upon which many an Englishman might have starved) 
consisted of a tolerable vermicelli soup, a pork fry, a dish of 
delicate little fish, unluckily fried* fn oil, and a good salad. 
To us, however, all was manna in the desert. Don Michele, 
in particular, fell to with such energy and rapidity, that, be- 
fore I had dispatched four or five of the tender pisciduli, my 
friend had emptied the dish altogether. The little animals 
glided down his fauces, unmasticated, much more quickly 
than 1 remember haviug seen them shoot through the trans- 
parent windings of- their native rivulet. Fortunately the 
padrone was prepared for a second edition which was pub- 
lished immediately. To dine at the very foot of Vesuvius, 
and not drink Lachrime Christi, would have been worse than 
being at Rome and not seeing St. Peter's. On ealliug for 
that wine, our host asked, Bui it e roba buona* ? which of 
course was answered in the affirmative. The Neapolitans, 
you must know, like a certain religious sect in England, 
rarely give you a direct answer to a question put to them : 
their reply generally consists in a new question, which you 
are to answer, thereby gaining an advantage overyou. This, 
en passant, is not a bad device, and may with great profit be 
adopted in all eases, at least, where you are puzzled for an 
answer. But to return to the Lachrime Christi. That of our 
host's was so delicious, that, in spite of my physiciau’s injunc- 
tions, the second bottle soon became a desideratum , and my 
friend now grew more jovial than ever 1 saw him, and per- 
haps than ever he had been in his life. He would give a 
specimen of his voice, and favoured the host and your lqnn- 
ble servant with the pretty air, “ Sul margine d'un rio.” To 
do him justice in this vocal attempt, he would probably have 
succeeded to admiration, had he not taken some unwarrant- 
able liberties with the sharps t and flats ; one of which he 

would 


* Would you have capital stuff ? 
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would substitute for the other so frequently, that at the end 
of his cantata, he was not only a foil fifth lower than when 
he begau, but it was also impossible to guess whether the 
melody was in a minor or major key : as to time, the whole 
was given, ad libitum , wifhout any servile adhereftce to bars 
or stops. On being pressed, in my turn, to sing an English 
air, I first begged my friend to stand up, and mine host to 
pull off his night-cap, and then began God save the King,” 
with the utmost glee of loyalty and patriotism ; feelings ex- 
cited the more powerfully, in proportion .to the distance 
which separates us from a beloved country and sovereign. 

Believe me, dear T. that no effort was spared on this oc- 
casion, to give my companion, as well as the landlord, a 
favourable idea of British harmonics ; nay, I am sure, I ne- 
ver sung better in my life ; yet this abominable Zoilus of 
modem times, this vile Don Sjjnarl, had the impudence to 
observe, that however praiseworthy my execution, the Eng- 
lish language appeared to him so harsh, as to be totally unfit 
for music. It was to no purpose to meet his’ criticism with 
the names of a Mrs. B. and Mr. B. He coolly said he had 
heard of both, but he very well knew the former to.be of 
German cxtracti&n ; and the latter to belong to a nation, 
whose kings Vere virtuosos before England was even dis- 
covered. 

With such a subject, it would require angelic patience to 
pursue an argument ; the less you say, therefore, the better. 
To cut the matter short, I demanded my bill, or, rather, 
the sum total of our entertainment ; for bills of particulars 
are generally deemed here an unnecessary waste of time and 
paper. To my great surprise, our whole reckoning, in- 
cluding the two bottles of excellent wine, amounted to thir- 
teen carlins and five granj (about 4s. lOd.) : and this, Don 
Michele, who I believe would find fault (and not without 

cause) 
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cause) with his mother for bringing him into the world, 
thought exorbitant. ■ It was dusk before we got into our gig 
again. A heavenly evening had succeeded the storm and 
shower; the latter had, as our friend A. would say, preci- 
pitated evfcry azotic impurity in “the atmosphere, and im- 
parted to it a fresh supply of oxygen ; a luxuriant vernal 
vegetation exhaled its perfumes more freely — it was a treat 
to breathe ! A brilliant moon assisted to conduct us safely 
and pleasantly, through Portici, to the Castel del Carmine: 
skirting along the old walls of the city, we entered it by the 
Capuan gate, drove through Strada di Carbonara, passed 
the Largo dclle pigne and the Rcgii Studii, up the hill to 
our head-quarters on the lufrescata. 

Jam opus exegi ! I have fulfilled* at last, your wish'and 
my promise to )»'ive you a “ full and particular account” 
of the remains of the interesting Pompeji. As full at least 
as the impaired, but, thank God, improving health of your 
friend would permit him to do. If it is beyond the reach of 
healthy mortals to furnish any thing 'perfect, how much 
greater is my claim on your indulgence, when you learn, 
that, .amidst the very ruins of Pompeji, I had to swallow 
two different recipes : J 

.1 

R. Ferrug : martis jss. and 

R. Infusi gentian : 5 j. 

Tinct. Peruv : gij. 

Fiat bnustus in amphitheatro 
Pompeji sumeodus. 

Ever your’s. 
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LETTER IX. 


Naples, May—, 180?# 

My dear T. 

ALTHOUGH it is but a few days since I had the 
pleasure of writing you a most ponderous treatise, yet I 
cannot resist the opportunity afforded me by Major N. who 
returns to England by the way of Franee, to' send you a few 
lines. The short notice I had of his departure, w r hich takes 
place to-morrow, leaves me no time to pen one of my tedi- 
ous, digested, and systematic epistles ; a circumstance which 
1 regret the less, as I want, and really conceive myself en- 
titled to, a little desultory chat with you, by way of relax- 
ation from the fatigue my Pompcjan narrative has caused 
me. You are, however, by ntf means to consider the latter 
subject as dismissed and exhausted. ^At some other time, and 
ere long probably, I shall endeavour to give you a descrip- 
tion of some of the statues, paintings, other works of art, 
domestic utensils, manuscript papyri, &c. discovered in the 
subterraneous towns, and preserved in the museum at tfartici. 
Of Herculaneum, likewise, it is my intention to say some- 
thing hereafter. All in proper time ! Now a few words on 
the public amusements of this city. 

• • • 

In Naples, as in every capital, dramatic performances 
take the lead in this chapter. At this season of the year, only 
two great theatres are generally open, the Teatro Nuovo 
and the Teatro dei Fiorentini ; and to those my visits have 
not been frequent, their distance from my quarters counter- 
balancing, in a great measure, the pleasure to be derived 
from the representations ; although I have generally my horse 
brought to the door Jo ritfe home. But even this is in many 

respects 
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respects inconvenient. In these theatres different com- 
panies perform operas, and sometimes plays in prose. The 
latter I have, for the sake of the language, attended more 
frequently than the operas ; but 1 certainly have litid no rea- 
son to alter the opinion on the prosaic dramas of Italy, 
which even better pieces and performers at Florence and Leg- 
horn had impressed me with. Most of the plays I have seen, 
were translations or adaptations from German and French 
works ; and the few pieces of original Italian growth were 
full of improbabilities in the plot, and of commonplace sen- 
timental declamation. A generous prince, deluded by some 
crafty and wicked minister, and tinally undeceived, seems to 
be a very favourite topic among their authors. Sentimen- 
tal cant, also, appears to be the rage of the writers of the day 
in this part of the world : but here it- is least at home ; for a 
sentimental Italian, and above all a sentimental Neapolitan, 
is an absolute nondescript; and you that know my senti- 
ments on sentimentality, wilT not. think this observation of 
mine intended as a stigma on the Italian character, which, in 
spite of what has been said and echoed on the subject, I shall 
at all times be ready to defend against the commonplace as- 
persions of biassed, superficial, or malicious observers. As 
to performers, especially of the serious cast, I have not yet 
seen or heard of any whose talents had raised him above the 
level of a common player. Some of course are better than 
others ; but none to my knowledge, have arrived at such 
distinguished eminence and fame in their profession, as 
Kemble, Talma, Iffland, &c. This unfavourable criticism 
of mine particularly applies to the serious and tragic actors. 
In comedy the Italian is more at home ; some comic actors 
I have seen, are at least equal to our best. By comic actors 
I do not absolutely mean buffoons : it is rather the chaste 
and judicious representative of a truly comic character I al- 
lude to ; whose judgement tells him where to draw the line, 
so as not to descend into low farce, or overcharged buffoon- 
ery. 
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ery, who possesses taste and independence enough not to 
adapt his performance to the applause of the vulgar. In this 
walk of th^ drama, Italy can produce first-rate performers, 
and if the talents of those have not been crowned with uni- 
versal fame and estimation, it is perhaps as much’owing to 
the disrepute attached in this country to the profession in 
general, as to a misconceived inferiority in which the comic 
actor is universsilly held, in comparison with the serious 
performer. However, in the latter line even, an exception 
might be made in favour of the Italian females. The women 
generally acquitted themselves better of a tragic part than 
the men, with infinitely more truth and ‘feeling; and this I 
would fain ascribe to the superior degree of sensibility with 
which the fair sex of all countries appear to be endowed. 
But really it must be a pleasure to act before an Italiau au- 
dience': the greatest silence and decorum reigns through 
the whole hopse, no brutal pushing or crowding, no savage 
\ ociferations from the lower orders. But for an occasional 
f ‘ bravo,” or now and then a slight v?histle at some obnoxi- 
ous piece of acting hr expression, the audience might be 
compared to a congregation in a church. My station, 
when alone, is usually in the pit, where it is the spectator’s 
own fault, if he is not at all times accommodated with a com- 
fort able place ; for every seat in the pit is a separate pew, 
w hicli may be engaged inthe morning, and which, once so se- 
cured, remains locked until the owner's arrival, let him come 
soon or late. The pew-opener then unlocks the seat, and 
moreover supplies you with a well-stuffed leather cushion, 
for which favour a donation of a mere trifle is thankfully re- 
’ ceived. This commendable arrangement contributes not a 
little to the order and decorum observed in the pit. 

The music between the acts is so indifferent, that it would 
be doing it a service to say* nothing about it, were it not for 
a most economical practice which I had frequent opportu- 

t . nitief 
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nities of witnessing! The professors find their own light, 
should the internal light of memory not enable them to play 
their parts in the dark- Those therefore who labour under 
that mental disadvantage, bring a slender wax taper in their 
pockets, fb light their path through* the labyrinth of minims, 
crotchets, and quavers. But no sooner does the curtain rise 
again that — phtt! ! out goes the taper by au adroit blow* % 
few additional whiffs congeal the liquid wax round tfie wick, 
to enable the owner to deposit his property, without injury 
to his pocket ; .for to leave the candle on the desk, might be 
a temptation to his professional neighbour. The Dutch 
themselves, I wagdr, have not carried economy so far. 

Thus much of the prosaic drama of Naples. As to tha 
opera, it is needless to go into any detail ; it is exactly simi- 
lar to all Italian operas, and to our establishment at tho 
King's Theatre in London except the orchestra, which is- 
not near so good and numerous as ours* . But the scenery, 
of the new pieces in particular, is beautiful. This excel- 
lency, in my opinion, arises from a perfect observance of 
the rules of perspective, as well as from a skilful disposition 
of light and shade. The latter merit is peculiar to Italian 
artists, and may perhaps be attributed to a natural cause ; 
the brilliancy of the sun’s rays through the serene medium 
of an Italian atmosphere, by which every projecting object 
may' naturally be supposed to receive a greater degree of 
light, and to cast a stronger and more marked shadow than 
is the case among our cloudy skies and insular fogs. The 
perspective of the back scenes here seldom fronts the pit, so 
as to be in the direction of a perpendicular with the plosce- 
nium; it generally merges into an acute angle towards the 
right or left: and it is surprising, how much the optic de- 
ception 

I 

* The theatre of St- Carlo, which bad not opened at the date of this letter, form! 

au exception to this observation* 
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eeption is assisted by this contrivance. Of the performers, 
Casaciello is deservedly ranked among the first buffos in 
Italy ; a mere grimace of his is sufficient to call into action 

the risiblfc nerves of the whole house. Signora 

also, as prima donna bufjfa, possesses g^eal comic talents, 
which are much enhanced by an ever-smiling flow of spirits 
a beautiful face. These rare gifts of nature have ac- 
quired'her, besides the protection of a wealthy German 
merchant, a number of additional successful admirers. 

The famous theatre of St. Carlo, the Colosseum of modern 
times, is still shut, but will shortly open with a great serious 
opera, composed by Guglielmi. I hope it will happen be- 
fore my departure, in which case you may depend upon re- 
ceiving iny observations on this immense structure, as well 
as on the performance. * , 

On the Largo del Castello* there is a small theatre for 
broad farces in the Neapolitan dialect,, which, to a Tuscan, 
is nearly as unintelligible as the Welch to an Englishman. 
Prom my first visit, therefore, I derived little entertainment : 
since that, however,, I have made myself more familiar with 
that idiom, and. twice devoted an hour to the whitns and 
drolleries of» Pulcinello, at which I laughed very heartily. 
The audience, it is true, is none of the genteelest, but as 
long as priests go, I need not be ashamed of the company. 

• 

The Thuilleries, as a place of public resort., claim a place 
in the chapter of public amusements. The Neapolitans do 
not, appear to be very partial to pedestrian exercise ; on the 
contrary, to go on foot for pleasure is considered degrading, 
Hence the immense procession of motley vehicles to be seen 
every Sunday afternoon on the shore of Chiaja. This suburb 
of Naples, extending along, the bay towards the Grotta di 
Posilipo, is justly dqerued the most elegant and fashionable 

t 2 part 
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part of the tovyn. On one side of a broad and open tract of 
beach, a .magnificent row of houses overlooks the whole 
gulph. Here the air in summer is refreshed by cooling sea- 
breezes, and in winter tempered by the reflection of the 
sun from the ovet-topping mountains, which at the same 
time aflord a complete shelter from the north and north-east 
winds. Tflie most delightful gardens, abounding with orange 
and lemon trees, cover the hills ; on every side numerous 
and elegant pleasure-houses rear thei r frontbetween an evcr- 
verdant foliage. Here and there the classic pine, with its 
tufted top, or the majestic cedar with its upright stem and 
sombre leaves, add to the beauty and variety of the scene. 
On this charming spot, the present king has laid out. the 
public walks, wbichgo under the name of Thuillerios. They 
consist of several parallel avenues of. trees, like our mall in 
St.. James’s Park, but not so rich in shade and foliage ; 
running fountains are disposed in different parts, and small 
pavilions invite the weary to test. But what, next to its con- 
tiguity to the sea, and the delightful prospect over the bay 
as well as die adjoining hills, renders this walk unique in its 
kind,is the embellishment it has of late received from several 
exquisite antique statues of the finest yvhitc marble, taken 
out of the rich Farnesian collection, which the king, not long 
ago, inherited at the extinction of the family of Farnese, 
and which, being conveyed to Naples, is now deposited in 
the museum called Regii Stiul a. But to return to the Thuil- 
leries, and its statues: You will he surprised to hear that in 
the center of the* walk stands the celebrated group of the 
Toro Farnese, the design of which is in your collection. 
This, in ipy opinion, is the very finest group of ancient art, 
and superior even to the Laocoon. Placed on an elegant 
and lofty pedestal, it is seen to the greatest advantage, and 
the soft hue of its cream-coloured marble is finely relieved 
by the contrast of verdure whjch surrounds it. However 
praiseworthy the liberality of the monarch in devoting such 
" ' treasures 
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treasures to the public amusement, yet it is greatly to be 
feared, that their exposure to the injuries of the weather, 
and, above all, to the saline and corroding effects of the sea 
air, will in*time destroy much of their inimitable beauty. As 
yet they are uninjured ! This certainly is the oqjy danger 
they are exposed to in this country, where no brutal Van- 
dalism takes delight in defacing or mutilating pu&ic monu- 
ments, *as is the case in some other parts of Europe. On 
the contrary, the half-naked Lazzarone even points with na- 
tional pride at objects which add lustre to his country. 

The Thuilleries have brought walking a little more in 
vogue. On Sundays in particular, you meet there with pe- 
destrians of all ranks. Even the beau moruh will, let them 
live*cver so near, condescend to come in their callages to 
the gates, and take a turn bn foot. The. Paphian corps 
consider this as their place, d ’ armes ,. but their demonstrations 
and evolutions are so strictly confined within the bounds of 
decorum, that nothing but dress, and often not even that, 
can distinguish them from the rest of the company. Upon* 
the whole, you do not here meet with the same quantum of 
beauty, in the aggregate, as in Kensington Gardens; nor 
altogether with the same elegant neatness of dress, the va- 
rious manufactures of white muslin, &c. by w'hich the British 

fair know so well how to set off their charms ; on the other 

* • 

hand, I am bound to say, that among the more limited 
number of Neapolitan beauliufc, 1 have seen some, whose 
fine Grecian featm*es, pearly teeth, aud sparkling Junonian 
eyes, would probably secure them the award in a contest 
with, their rivals of any part of the globe. But as I am 
little qualified to act the Paridian umpire (non nostrum 
tantas componere lites ), I must beg leave to pass to other 
matters, lest on my return to the country of beauty, I be ar- 
raigned before a jury of matrons of the crimen loesoe majesta- 
tis, aud by their vefidjet outlawed a mensd ac thoro; or like 

‘ poor 



poor Orpheus, persecuted by their unrelenting anger to the 
furthermost limits of the Caledonian deserts. 

The ice-cellars may be numbered among the places of 
public gratification in Naples. Ip a climate like this, ice is 
almost considered as a necessary of life, and the skill of the 
Neapolitans in the preparation of this luxurious refreshment, 
is above all comparison. The treat begins at sunset, when 
rich as well as poor crowd to allay their excess of caloric by 
one or more doses of f rigoric . — 1 beg pardon for this new 
term. . Should- our. chemical friend A. disapprove of this 
piece of nomenclature, he is perfectly at liberty to substi- 
tute another, secundum artem . — The wealthy have the ice 
handed to their carriages : but they are not contented with 
the specimen of one manufacture ; they will frequently make 
the round of evpry principal shop, thus giving encourage- 
ment to the whole of the trade at the same time. You may 
have every species of fruit ; pitic-appl es, apricots, peaches, &c. 
in their natural shape, colour, and flavour, entirely made of 
»ice; a circumstance which was unknown to an honest tar, 
who had been at Naples in those golden times when the 
hospitable board of Sir W. H. was open to every Englishman, 
and when the pleasures of the table were enhanced by the wit 
and beauty of the English Aspasia. At the desert, the ser- 
vant presented some of those artificial peaches to the son of 
Neptune, who hoisted the whole ” contents unknown” into 
his eager inouth. r fhe sudden shock which this mass of ice 
imparted to his teeth, gums, fauces, and to his whole frame, 
may easily be conceived ; but not so the rage which this 
supposed trick caused in his breast. Indignantly he flung 

the half-dissolved peach back into the varlet’s face, d g 

him and his “ snowballs,” and swearing, that if ever he came 
on board his ship, he would give him such a hiding as would 
cool his courage, and make hiip remember the time he made 
a fool of him. The subsequent eclaircissemenl and final re- 
conciliation, need not be detailed. 


The 
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The beach of Santa Lucia presents another source of en- 
joyment to the Neapolian bons-vivants. Oysters, dattoli *, 
and various other shellfish arc brought thither for sale, and 
usually eaten oh the spot. Small tables and benches are 
ready every evening to accommodate the epicurean visitor 
of the less opulent class ; but the more wealthy have the 
delicious morsel brought to their carriage. While some 
amateurs were regaling themselves around one of these ta- 
bles, a wag contrived secretly to connect, by a stout string, 
the leg of the table to a carriage that happened to stand by. 
Of course, as soon as the latter started* the table, not less 
obsequibusly than rapidly, followed the vehicle which had 
taken it in tow, to the no small amazement of the disap- 
pointed guests. This from hearsay : se non e vero , e ben 
trovato. 

My chapter of amusements o tight to include likewise a brief 
notice of the Neapolitan conversazioni. The obligation, how- 
ever, lam under to keep good hours, and the distance at which 
I live from the center of the town, have hitherto been in the 
way of my attending more than two of these assemblies, al- 
though'I have had invitations to many. To me they afforded 
no entertainment. They are similar to our London routs, 
less ceremonious but also less elegant and hospitable. Re- 
freshment, it is true, is amply dispensed, but it consists of 
— mere water. Gaming, or rather gambling, is an essential 
part in these fashionable meetings, and vast sums are lost 
and won at games of hazard, in which the ladies appear to 
me at least as great adepts as the gentlemen. Sometimes 
there is a dance for the young folks. After a bow to the 
masters of the house, you are under no restraint; you look 
tor your own friends, chat, play, or do as you please. And 

once 


• A shellfish resembling dates in shape, of exquisite flavour. 

c 
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once introduced, you are, without further invitation, wel- 
come to frequent the Conversazioni of the house as often as 
you find it convenient. The hours, however, are intoler- 
ably late. 

Private musical parties are very frequent, and at them 
you often meet with amateurs, particularly vocal, of the first- 
rate abilities. But public concerts, where you pay for ad- 
mission, are very scarce. The Neapolitans have sq much 
good music in their theatres and churches, that they would 
be loth to be at any expence to procure more. Of public 
balls and masquerades, likewise, I have hitherto seen or 
heard nothing. How it may be in winter, I do not know. 

Thus much, my dear T. for the entertainments of this 
greatcity. My stay hasas yet been too shortio enable me to 
exhaust this chapter. Should, in the sequel, any addenda 
present themselves, opportunities w ill occur to fill up omis- 
sions. Adieu ! 

* * * * 


LETTER X. 

t 

Naples, — — 1802 . 

My dear T. 

MY, hobby, the antiquarian Pegasus, once more 
saddled and bridled, 1 soar— — into the subterraneous and 
gloomy cells and windings of Herculaneum. None of your 
cofnpassionate smiles, pray ! There is no Erinism in the ex- 
pression at all, at all. To soar downwards, according to 
Martinus Scriblerus, is one of the most essential requisites 
of the true bathos, indeed perhaps, the most difficult ; for, 
without great care, and holding a very tight bridle, you 
plunge over head and heels, w ith accelerated centripetality, 
into a bottomless gidph, nevor to rise again. You see what 

an> 
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an unpleasant task 1 am venturing upon for yqur sake. Ah! 
and what a difficult one, when you consider that Tam going 
to give you an exact and particular account of a place which 

1 have not seen. For surely no extraordinary share of 

skill is necessary to detail *what one has examined*one’s self ; 
but to describe objects which one has not seen, to descant 
upon their beauties or defects ; in short, to convey to others 
correct ideas of things of which we ourselves*have but confu- 
sed notions, or no notion at all — is, you will own, the most 
difficult branch of the science of travelling. No doubt a man 
may, in such a praiseworthy undertaking, avail himself of the 
information and labour of others as of His own, quod quisper 
alium facit, id ipse fecisse putatur. But this, although per- 
fectly lawful, is the most unimportant part of your task: the 
dry matter of fact, gleaned frojn tlie records of others, is to be 
embellished by fanciful emanations of the traveller’s own 
manufacture. And here is the rub It requires, I may say, 
the genius of a poet, to form, by the help of mere imagina- 
tion, a pleasing and imtmctive narrative of, as it were, 
your own creation. • The more of your own the better, viati- 
cal licence is as unfettered as poetical ; for although tricks 
upon travellers are proverbially odious, tricks front travellers 
have by usage become legal. 

Now, sensible as I am, that in the casual conglomeration 
of the innumerable millions of atoms which most lovingly 
Hocked together to form.my self, it wasmy misfortune, th$t 
notone poetical atom should have chanced or chosen to elmg 
to the numerous mathematical, musical, and other particles 
of the mass which constitutes the pulp of my brain ; some 
cotemporary great poet being probably, at that very instant 
of time, formirtg in my vicinity, in whose construction every 
poetical atom, within reasonable reach," was engrossed and 
absorbed, — it so happens that I am left miserably destitute’ 
of flip most essentia! qualification of'sfwriter 1 of travels. I, 

u there- 



therefore am at this moment *tindcr the elite necessity o( de- 
pending entirely on the dry felatiottiff others, if I wish Id 
give you any account of the present aspect of Herculaneum. 
And give yop none, would be equally, if not more, incon- 
venient. Not only would you be displeased at the omission, 
but should, which nobody knows, typographical honours 
stand decreed in the book of fate to' these letters of mine, the 
gentle reader, as well as the ungentle reviewer that is to be, 
would not easily pardon so important an hiatus. , 

. *. , - ■ i .• 

But I hear you exclaim, why uot go thither yourself? Is 
this Jlerculanean. trip such an Herculean labour ? — Not > 
that, my dear T. ; although the journey is by no means in- 
viting. The interdict of my physician, under pain of being 
excommunicated from the fostering care of the faculty, was 
the ’sole cause of my staying above ground. f - If,” ex- 
claimed the stern Dr " you go down to Herculaneum, 

or up to Mount Vesuvius, I have done with you ; not a 
phial, nay, not a pill, 'of my writing, shall go down your 
throat.” — So yod plainly perceive I am forcibly stuck be- 
tween heaven arid earth — medium teneo beatus. With the 
medical injunction on one side therefore, and the knowledge 
of the trifling value of the objects to be seen, on the other, 
you will easily account for my ready obedience. Perhaps, 

I own, had the fair Donna Giuliana, of icy memory, been the 
price ‘of the pilgrimage, I should have felt as much eager- 
ness as Orpheus or Hercules, who scrupled uot to descend to 
• regions even more gloomy, to rescue their Eurydiee’s or 
AlceSte’s. But ad rein : § 

It was fortunate for me, in a dilemma , like this, to have 
met at Mr. W.’s an officer of our engineers, who, in company 
with some of his military friends from Malta, had that very 
.morning performed, with great trouble and little satisfaction, 
.that subterraneous journey, and who wds obligingenoqgh to 
qput to paper the following observations. <e As 
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“ As soonas we arrived at Portici, we procured a cicerone, 
whose language was sjgagpely intelligible to any of us. Ho 
provided^iimself and each of us with a torch, and conducted 
us down a vast number of steps to a sort of cavern, which he 
called the theatre of Hert'Ulanemn, but which might j,u^| as 
well -have passed for the lions’ den of Daniel. He pointed 
to the top of wljat he called die wall of the theatre, observing 
that there had stood a beautiful group of bronze horses, one 
of which he assured us was still preserved in the museum of 
Portici. The next object which he pretended to see very 
plainly, and of which we had not the grace to see a tittle, 
was the* forum, or public square of the town:' There he cal- 
led our attention to a painted inscription on the wall, which 
he could decypher with the greatest ease, although every one 
but uiysciC was unable to perpeive even a trace of it. I was 
more fortunate, for I think I could distinguish half a P. Here 
we heard a violent hollow rumbling, like thunder, over our 
heads, which all of us took for the -noise of the volcano, not 
a little territied lest we should be buried alive in such a place 
of horror ; but the good man declared, it was nothing but the 
rolling erf carriages iu die town of Portici right over us. The 
cicerone now conducted us through some dismal narrow pas- 
sages, for all the world like the mines of a fortress, or the 
galleries cut into the rock of Gibraltar, calling every tiling by 
a variety of names, which I do notaiow remember. His tem- 
ples and country seats were to # us chateaux en Espagne, for 
nothing could we see of.thern.* Perceiving that all the beau- 
ties of the place were situated in the good man’s imagination, 
we made bold to ask him, whether all that was still to be seen 
was of the same stamp ; and on his reply in die affirmative, 
it was determined, aft car a short council of war, to commence ; 
a retreat towards daylight. We rein unerated his trouble with 
two Spanish dollars, for which he called us Galant uomini 
Ingksi, and requested oar excellencies would recommend bis 
Ciceronian abilities \o such of our countrymen as had a mind 

v 2 \ to 
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to make as great fools of themselves as we had been in going 
antiquity-hunting among gavertts and passages of Egyptian 
dfrkness.” t 

, ■ ' ,.<• 
I^ThateVer may be said of this ' very succinct, superficial, 
and no doubttoyou unsatisfactory proces verbal of my officer, 
it certainly is not liable to the reproach of exaggeration. On 
the contrary, I suspect he saw much less than he might and 
ought to have seen ; but, as is too often the case, his„expec- 
tations had been overstretched, and the consequent disap- 
pointment made him slight every tiling. Had I been down, 
I should have seen ertough I promise you ; perhaps even more 
than really is there, although it is a lamentable? feet, that 
thirty years ago the Subterraneous condition of Herculaneum 
was much more interesting and worthy the traveller’s notice, 
than it is at present. The object of its excavation having 
unfortunately been confined to the discovery of statues, paint- 
ings, and other curiosities, and not carried on with a view to 
lay open the town, ascertain the features of its buildings and 
streets,-— most of the latter were again filled up with rubbish 
as soon as they were gutted of every thing moveable, nay, 
unmoyeable even ; for the marble Was torn from the very 
walls of the temples. Herculaneum therefore may be said to 
have been overwhelmed a second time by its modern discove- 
rers,*and the appearance it presented previously, can now 
only be ascertained from the, accounts of those who saw it in 
** more perfect state. According to those, it must at that 
tjpte have afforded a truly interesting sight, 

The theatre waMne of the most perfect specimens of an- 
cient architecture. It had, from the floor upwards, eighteen 
rowsofseats, and above those, thrfee more rows,which, being* 
covered by a portico, were probably intended for the ladies, 
to screet^tbeiti from the nays <5f the sun ; a precaution by- no 
'-Kjefius unnecessary, for if the HerculaJiean fair sex were not 

fairer 



fairer than their descendants in Portici, it required hut a tri- 
fling exposure to the action of the sun, to make mulattoes 
of them $11. Indeed, my dear T. I have good reason to be- 
lieve, that the Roman ladies had very little to boasf of in 
point of complexion, friend Virgil has let the cat out of 
the bag. When he speaks of the queen of Love, he enu- 
merates among her beauties — a red neck ! 

“ Rosea cervicc refulxit.” 

You and I Jjke it lily white, but de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. It is not unlikely, too, that (lie Matrons of Rome 
were conscious of their opacity of teint, and for that reason 
preferred having their likeness executed by the sculptor 
rather than the painter. A marble or bronze bust could tell 
pTT tales about complexion. 

” • 't 

This portico in the Ilerculanean ■‘iieatre, therefore, was no 
doubt intended to preserve what complexion the ladies might 
have to boast of; since in a public theatre they could not be 
allowed the use of .their parasols ; and poke-bonnets, by all 
accounts, were not then in fashion, as in our days ; where 
with that portable portico over her head, a lady may defy, 
not only the sun or rain, but even the prying lorgnette of a 
lounging behu. 

* 

To return to my subject (and high time it is!) I shall only 
add, that this theatre was capable of holding between throe, 
and four thousand people : nearly the whole of its surface, 
even the arched walks which led to the seats, were cased 
with marble;, the pit, if I may improperly call it so, was 
floored with thick squares of giallo antico* ; and on the top 
of the building. stood, as was before observed, the group of 
four bronze horses, drawing a car, with a charioteer, all of 

,• exquisite 


• A beautiful aud scare? kiudj»f warble, of a yelloiriih hue. 
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exquisite ’workmanship. Their pedestal of white, friarblc is 
still to be seen in, its place; biif the-group itself had been 
Clashed and broken to pieces by the immense weight of lava 
which fell upon it. As, however, all the fragments were col- 
lected, they might easily have been put together again ; instead 
of which the whole was carelessly thrown into a corner, torrft 
of it stolen, and another portion converted into busts of the 
king and queen ; until, rather late in the day, it was resolved 
to endeavour to make the best and only proper use.of what 
remained, that is to say, to make one horse out of the four, 
by taking a fore leg of one, a hind leg of another, the head 
of a third, &c. arid where there was an irremediable 
breach, to cast a new piece. To this contrivance the bronze 
horse in the yard of the museum at Portici.owes its existence ; 
and, considering its patch-work origin, it still conveys a high 
idea of the skill of the ancient artist. 

In the Forum, which was contiguous to the theatre, besides 
a number of inscriptions, columns, &c. there were found 
the two beautiful equestrian statues, in white marble, of the 
two Balbi, which are preserved in the hall of the left wing 
of the. palace at Portici. 

Adjoining to the forum stood the temple of Hercules, an 
eleg&it rotunda, the interior of which was decorated with a 
variety of paintings, such asTheseus returning from his Cretan 
adventure with the Minotaur, the birth of Telephus, Chiron 
the centaur instructing Achilles, &c. These were carefully 
separated from the walls, and ate now deposited in the 
museum. • 

A 

But the most important discovery was that of a villa, at a 
small distanese from the forum ; not only on account of the 
peculiarity of its plan, but because the greater numbes of 
works of art were dug out of its prefcinct ; and above all, 

because 



because it contained a library consisting of mole than 1500 
volumes, which are likewise Safely deposited in the museum, 
and whichj were they legible, would form the greatestejassia 
treasure in the universe. Of these 1 shall have to treat at 
length in the sequel; I therefor^ confine the present obser- 
vations to a brief description of the plan of this country seat. 
You no doubt are eager to learn to whom it originally be- 
longed ; and I should be as eager to satisfy your curiosity, 
but for one unfortunate circumstance, which Is, that 1 know 
nothing at all about it mysself. Like the honest Neapoli- 
tans therefore, who often, when asked & question, reply in 
their brdken Italian, Bulite the vi digo itna bugia * f I pre- 
fer a candid avowal of my ignorance, to the ungracious, but 
not uncommon, practice of passing off for truth the specula-' 
tions of a fertile imagination.. Not but that I have formed 
a presumptive opinion on this matter, which, however pro- 
bable, l would by no means insist rpon your adopting. I 
think it extremely likely that this pretty little villa belonged 
to one of the Balbi, who, according to some inscriptions, had 
considerable property in this part of the country, and whose 
statues as I have before said, were found in the forum,, The 
building itself, although elegant, was small, and consisted 
of a ground floor only, like those of Pompeji. Besides a 
number of small closets round an interior hall, it contained a 
bathing-room, curiously fitted up with marble and water- 
pipes, and a chapel of diminutive size, without any window 
or aperture for daylight/ the walls of which were painted 
with serpents, aud within which a bronze tripod was fount!', 
standing on the floor. From the darkness of this apartment, 
and its serpentine decorations, it is probable thdt the pos- 
sessor of tire villa was a Dissenter (for the ancients had -their 
Dissenters as well as we, with this difference, that they were 
not near so numerous, nor were they allowed the exercise of 

» ^ , their 
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theii* worship). This dissenting country squire most likely 
had been performing his secret devotions in the chapel jabove- 

f entioned at the very time, or a few moments prior to the 
•neral destruction of his property ; for coals ari&cinders 
were found in the tripod. To what persuasion he belonged, 
whether an adorer of Isis, Osiris, Orus, or Serapis, or an 

Gleusiniau sectary, it is no business of our’s to pry into. 

, / 

4 '" • 

Our Herculanean Dissenter, you will be surprised to learn, 
was a man of taste and literature *. witness his garden and 
library.-, The apartment which contained the latter, was 
fitted up with wooden presses around the walls, about six 
feet in height, and another double row -of presses stood iso- 
lated. in the middle of the room, so as to admit a free pas- 
sage on all sides. The wood of which the presses had been 
made was burnt of course to a cinder, and gave way at the 
first touch ; but the volumes, composed of a much more pe- 
rishable substance, the Egyptian or Syracusan paipyrus, were, 
although completely carbonized through the effects of the 
heat, yet so far preserved as to admit of their individual re- 
movajfto a similar set of modem presses, with glass doors in 
the museum. . About 1500 were thus conveyed from anti- 
quity into tfic modem world ; and 1500 volumes, permit me 
to observe, is by no means to be considered as a despicable 
number for the collection of a private Roman. In point of 
expeyce it may fairly be estimated equal to a modem li- 
brary of 8,000 volumes ; and on tlje score of matter and in- 
formation which the former niay be presumetj,to have con- 
tained, the same ratio of proportion will probably hold good ; 
perhaps, oven, it would be paying a compliment to the au- 
thors of the present day to assert, that upon ah average 80 
volumcs ol their works are intrinsically equivalent to la of 
the ancients. , The latter wrote for fame, the former but 
too oftcn^rili|H^ against famine. , 

Thus ntucb for the library. As to the garden, if the ac- 
count 
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count of it be*tme (and there is no reason to doubfc its ooiv 
reetitess), it must be ownedjiliat the taste of Squire Balbus 
made the most of the small piece of ground, which extended^ 
from hisJaaug little box to the sea. In the middle a' 
was situated, nearly of the -size and form of the basin in our 
Green Park ; the edges were faced with stone, and the two 
narrow ends rounded off in a semicircular form. This piece 
of water was surrounded witli beds or parterres of various 
shapes, and a covered walk, supported by Columns, inclosed 
the garden on all sides. The columns were sixty-four in 
number, twice ten for the short, and twice twenty-two for 
tlie longer sides of th e quadrangle ? they were composed of 
bricks, neatly stuccoed over, exactly similar to those in die 
Pompejan barracks. Each pillar supported one «nd of a 
wotfden beam, the other extremity of which rested on the 
garden wall, thus forming the, skeleton, of an arbour of vines 
probably round the whole garden ; and under this covered 
walk several ^emieireular recesses were built, which served 
as bathing-places. The space between the pillars was deco- 
rated w ith marble busts and bronze statues, alternately ar- 
ranged. This garden wassurrounded by a narrow ditch ; 
and another covered walk, of considerable length, led to * 
circular balcony, or platform, to which you a seeded bylfour 
steps, but which overhung the sea about 15 feet. The floor 
of this balcony consisted of the very beautiful tesselated 
pavement, which now serves the same purpose in one of the 
rooms of the Portici museum. $rom this charming spot the 
prospect over die whole bay of Naples, including the moun^ 
tains of Sorrento, the Island of Capri, and Mount Posilipo, 
must have beeo dsdightful ; and here, we imty suppose, did 
Squire Balbus, after the business of the day, enjoy the Cool' 
evening breeze over a dish of tea, prepared by his amiable 
consort, • or occasionally indulge himself with a ptjpe'aDd tho 
newspaper in Mrs. Bedbug’s absence 


The 
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The above, my dear T. comprises the most interesting 
particulars that have come to my knowledge respecting the 
actual and former condition of the town of Herculaneum. If, 
a circumstance which I much fear, the description fall short 
of your expectations, if it be less satisfactory and minute 
than my account of Pompeji, you will always bear i remind, 
that in this instance I have been the organ of others; while 
at Pompeji I saw and examined every thing^nyself, with a 
view of fulfilling my promise to you as far as lay in my 
power. The impression which the first view 'of the latter 
city inade upon my mind, will never be effaced. Nothing 1 
have yet seen has so powerfully engrossed my attention ; a 
thousand different ideas and sensations rushed upon me in 
rapid s®fjee§sionj curiosity, admiration, a melancholy sensi- 
bility, reflections on the vanity of all sublunary things, pity for 
the sufferers, alternately and simultaneously obtruded them- 
selves. The sight of the streets, buildings, and decorations, 
like the index of a volume, called to my recollection the best 
part of what little antiquarian information I was master of, 
and even many a passage of the writers of the people, whose 
habitations of comfort 1 beheld in ruins. It is really sur- 
prising that to. this day we have, as far at least as I know, 
no drawings and plans worth notice of Pompeji and its build- 
ings. The prohibition of the government cannot be the 
cause, for not only might the overseer be easily prevailed 
upon to permit an infraction of the order, but since the town 
is accessible op many si deb, without passing the invalid’s 
lodge at the gate, the drawings might even l>e taken without 
being noticed by him. But what would surpass in value and 
interest any drawing, would be, in my opinion, a complete 
model of the whole town in cork, like those of Mr. Dubourg’s 
in London, representing every temple, theatre, street* and 
house (both externally and internally), on a small scale. As 
ftllMie buildings are withqpjt roofs, the interior would be 
^ualljt visible. Au undertaking of this kind, I admit, would 

require 
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require mueblabour and patience ; perhaps two years might 
be insufficient to accomplish the task : but' a man would un- 
questionably realize a fortune in less time by its exhibition.. 
In Londbn, for instance, who would not give his half-crown 
to see so complete a fac-stmile of this ancient toWh? Indeed 
I believe there are thousands who wbuld readily purchase 
such a % treat at the expence of half-a-guiuea and more. 

Had such a model existed before now, my dear T. you 
need not have been at the trouble of wading through my long 
and tedious descriptions of objects winch must be Seen, in 
reality or in miniature, to be duly appreciated. On the other 
hand, I should have been deprived of a great portion of mat- 
ter, which thus afforded me an additional opportunity and 
incitement to converse with you on subjects which I know to 
have always caused you the greatest interest and delight. 

I remain, dear T. 

• *«*«* 


LETTER XI. 

Xaptea, May — , 1802 . 

My dear T. 

BEFORE I proceed to give you the promised account 
of the royal museum at Portici. I must aeauaint vou with the 
news of the day. 

We have been favoured with a visit of the great warrior, 
Gerteral Murat, the first consul’s favorite. His. entry into this 
city was “ imposing.” A host of hussars, aides-de-camp, and 
staff-officers, in the richest uniforms, proclaimed the rank 
and importance of this Envoy extraordinary. Curiosity led 
me to the opera to behold the toan’s features, but I had the 
walk for my pains ; St huge beard and whiskers hid his face 

x 2 from 
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from the eyes of every one : he may therefore belaid to have 
been here incognit&t 

x. , r , ‘ ' 

The purport of this republican embassy is kept a profound 
secret By all accounts it is likely to be profitable to at least 
one party: since, as lam credibly informed, the general is 
en passant, to receive, in person, a present ofsthirty thousaud 
ounces* of tyrannical coinage, and of a service of plate of 
equal value, prepared for him by royal munificence^. 

c 

It is also whispered . But let us leave all whispers to 

diplomalical quidnuncs, and at once,proceed from the gefte- 
raiVfrell earned service of plate to the earthen mugs and 
brazen spoons of the former inhabitants of this country, stiU 
to be fceen in the museum. The time my dear T. is precious'; 
in a year or two, for aught you and I know, all these fine 
things may be swallowed up in the Louverian vortex ; such 
is the surprising force of attraction of the Astrc Napoleon ! 

Plusque cupit quo plura suam denattit In arc e in. Clauuian. “ Hm 

As it is, my good friend, the museum at- Portici happens to 
*be far short of its complement of curiosities ; not that any of 
the latter havefrad as yet the good fortune to be napoleonized 
(I detest the terra pilfered ) ; only, to avoid napoleonization, 
the best statues, busts, vases, and other articles of value, went 
With the court to Palermo, where they still remain, and 
whence they Will; probably not return until the arrival of the 
royal family in tfris city, an event which is said to be very 
near at hand.- -The absence of these statues, I confess to you, 
causes me but* a trifling disappointment. I have already 
seen ten times more than I can remember ; and on my jour- 
pey through Rome and Paris; shall see more than enough to 
satisfy my curiosity. What I conceive to be the most valu- 
able of the collection, and what I have longed to behold al- 

; • • , ■ most 
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most fromtbe age of childhood, is still here ; I mean, tho 
Hereulanean papyri and the collection df ancient paintings. 
These tjie court left behind, not, I daresay, from an opinion 
of their being less deserving to be withdrawn from the grasp 
of Gallic fraternity, but through a motive which "reflects laat- 
ibghonour on the royal government*^ The manuscripts, in 
their burnt state, are of so precarious a texture, so brittle, 
that the touch of a finger, much more a removal from their 
place, would endanger their existence. The paintings, al- 
most all on stucco; have with the greatest trouble and inge- 
nuity been sawed off the walls of life ancient apartments, 
affixed to a new back, and put into separate frames ; a loco- 
motion, consequently, would prove as detrimental to them as 
to the papyri. The court, therefore, generouslysfeteipuiied 
"rather to leave both to their fate, than, by an attempt to bring 
them away, deprive perhaps science and the arts of such in- 
estimable treasures.^ My heartfelt thanks to tliem for their 

disinterested resolution, but for which I should* have lost a 
gratification which I number among the greatest of my life ! ! 

To begin then with the papyri ; 1 must confess to you 
dear T. now that I have seen what they are, I entertayi great 
doubts of their being ever turned to any practical advantage 
in literature. The discovery of so considerable a number of 
ancieut manuscripts was hailed at the time by every lover 
of antiquity throughout Europe, as an event which bid fair 
to add to our catalogue of Greek aud Roman classics, many 
authors the existence of whose works might hitherto have been 
utterly unknown ; or others, whose writings were lamented 
as dost. At all events it was hoped that the exploration of 
this hidden treasure would be the means not only of supply* 
ing many of the chasms, with which a barbarous age had 
handed to us some of the most inVuluable remains of ancient 
learning, but also of correcting a number of spurious read- 
ings, by which igheranceand pedantry bad defaced them. 

Unfortu- 
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Unfortunately, mv dear T. all these fond «*peetations 
have to this day remained disappointed- The progress made 
in the restoration of these Manuscripts, although perhaps 
commensurate with the difficulty of the task, has hitherto 
been insignificant The process devised for unhiding the 
burnt rolls, however ingenious, is of the most tedious nature, 
and, as yet no other has been successfully attempted. ( In- 
deed, when it is considered, that any new method can only 
be tried on an original and perhaps inestimable manuscript, 
and that such a trial may possibly cause .the destruction of 
the very treasure in search, it is natural to suppose that those 
who -weracharged with a task of such delicacy would use the 
utmost deliberation and circumspection before they ventured 
on innovations attended with such manifest danger, 

• 

Tedious as the method is, it would have led to far more 
ostensible results, had its application been constant, and had 
a sufficient number of hands been at all times employed to 
put it in practice. r But frequently the undertaking Was dis- 
continued for a length of time, and often when it was resu- 
med, want of funds and of energy prevented any decisive 
progress. Until very late the establishment had been almost 
a dead letter, when through British aid it was called into 
action, and put on a footing of effectiveness from which more 
productive results may reasonably be expected. 

• , 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, from a zeal for 
the advancement of learning, which reflects honour on the 
British character, and calls for the gratitude of the Literati 
of all Europe, has sent hither Mr. Hayter, a gentleman 4 of 
classic attainments, who, under the sanction of the Neapo- 
litan government, superintend s the whole establishment, and 
directs its operations with indefatigable diligence. Through 
Mr. Hayter’s kindness I have had frequent access to the -mu- 
seum, and more particularly to that branch of it which can- 
's i tains 
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tains the papyri, and l am thus enabledio give you a descrip- 
tion of the process, which I am sur# win give youpleasure. 

Previously to my entering upon the detail of the machinery 
used for uiirdlling the mafmscripts, it may be«iece*ssliry topre- 
mise, that from the effects of volcanic heat, they are reduced 
to a perfect coal, liable to be crumbled into a black dlist by 
a very feeble pressure of the fingers, such as might be the 
state of alight roll of paper after being exposed to the action 
of an heated oven, without being absolutely ignited : With 
this favourable difference, however, that, instead of paper,’ 
these works were written on papyrAs, a substance much 
stronger and more glutinous than our present writing piper. 
— They had, like all books of that age, been rolled Up with 
"The writing inwards, which \yas divided into rectangular spa- 
ces, much in the manner of the pages of modern books. 

‘ As the different lamina of which the roll is composed, would 
break off with the slightest touch, a fresh back is successive- 
ly formed by the application of gold-beater’s skin affixed 
with gum water. Such, however, is the damaged state of the 
material, that without using very minute patches of gold- 
beaters’ skin (generally not exceeding the size of a common 
pea), an up’per stratum would often be glued to one or more 
under ones, through the little holes or breaks which some- 
times penetrate several of t)ie lamina. But in order to 
render myself as intelligible as possible,' I better refer 
you to the annexed drawing, with its accompanying scale : 
This drawing represents one of the six or seven frames 
which are now daily at work in the museum of Portici, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Haytcr. As the apparatus is per* 
fectly simple, a few references, I am sure, will be sufficient 
to explain All its component parts. 
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A3CD is a wooden frame which may be placed on a com- 
mon table. 

ff Twp brass rods, supporting 

ee Two brass rests in the shape of half-moons. On these rests 
M M The manuscript is placed, with 
g g some raw cotton to guard it from being injured by the 
contact of the metal. 

hhh is so much of the manuscript roll as has already been 
furnished with a fresh back of patches of gold-beaters’ 
skin. t 

1 , “'f - 

As soon as a sufficientextent of back is thus secured, 
ill, silk strings, are fastened to the ends by means of dis- 
solved gum Arabic. These strings are suspended from 
ikik ik, a row of pegs (like those of a violin) going through 
o o, an opening in the top of the frame. 

" In proportion as the laborious operation of forming a 

new 
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new back proceeds, j the work is gently, and progressively 
wound up by tnmingthe pegs, until on$|p*tiife page is thus 
unfolded, wjiich is forthwith separated from the roll and 
spread on a flat board or frame. A draftsman, unacquainted 
with the language of the manuscript, makes a faithful fac- 
simile of it, with all its chastfts, blemishes, oir irregularities. 
The taking of this copy is no less a work of extreme patience 
and nicely, as it is only by a particular reflection of light, that 
the characters, whose black colour differs very little from tint 
of the carbonized papyrus, can be distinguished. The fee- 
simile is next handed to an antiquarian, .who 'separates the 
words and sentences, supplies any hiatus, and Otherwise en- 
deavours to restore the sense of the original. By a like jfcb- 
cess the succeeding pages are unrolled and deciphered, if I 
iirfty be allowed to use the expression, until the wortt iScom- 
pleted. The whole is afterwards published, both in letter- 
press and correct engravings of eacbpage, at the expence 
of the government. 

’ In this tedious and costly manner, one work (a treatise of 
Philodemus on the power of music) has been recovered apd 
published. Unfortunately, it was both the first and la&twith 
which the lovers of ancient literature have been gratified ;-an'd 
the contents of even this were far from compensating for ei- 
ther the trouble or expence bestowed upon it. Great, ex- 
pectations, however, may reasonably be formed from the 
uninterrupted labours of , the present establishment, since its 
reorganization by Mr. Hayter. — That gentleman’s superin- 
tendance is of too recent a date to have furnished any thing 
but hopes ; but these hopes you will allow to be well found- 
ed, when I inform you that among the manuscripts now un- 
rolling, there isa work byEpicurushimself, entitled rrepi wee ns 
( of nature ), and a Latin poem by .an author as yet unascer- 
tained*. • Here 

■ o 0 

# A circumstantial accoiutt of tills Latin p4km f together with a fac-sitmlie of 
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, Here, my dear T. I shall for the pre ^nt leave the Hercu- 
latiean papyri, with my most fervent/ and pious wishes for 
' theift, 


one of ill verses having appeared in the first volume of the Repository of Arts,, 
the Author with the permission of the Publisher of that Journal, subjoins the article 
in question, accompanied by the fac-simile, which, for want of room, has been 
divided into two lines# W * 


“ We have the satisfaction to present om* readers with a fac- 
simile of a line of a Latin poem, loupd among the papyri, and 
unrolled under thf direction 4 of a learned gentleman now at 
Palermo, tinder the patronage of an illustrious personage. For 
its authenticity we pledge our credit with the public, which we 
think cannot be doubted, when we subjoin to this great lite- 
rary cpriosity the comment of the learned gentleman hiiqsclf. 


C C NS/ Ll/S • NOX ‘ 

X. 


jL **rX' APT! OX' AKhS/r 


ut It is part of an epic poem in Latin. There are only 
nine verses in a page: in the verses a few letters are wanting: 
each verse is written at its full length ; and as it is hexameter, 
and in a large character, forms an extensive line, especially as 
there is a full stop after each word : and the manuscript 
itself is very imperfect, and furnishes the latter part only of 
the respective pages# From this circumstance, and from the 
number of lost verses which appear necessary to supply the 

sense 
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their. restoration and proceed to the ancient paintings like* 
wise deposited in the museum sit Portici? v * * 

i There 


sense between the last terse of one page and the j^e^ginning 
of a second, 1 conjecture that two-thirds’ '6f a page are want- 
ing : these, perhaps, may be found afterwards ; and indeed it 
may not seem unreasonable to expect such an instance of good 
fortune, after having discovered, in a similar case, the two parts 
of Polystratus, as 1 mentioned in a former letter. The verses 
are about seventy : that of which the fac-sitnzle is given is the 
last. This verse proves that the poem is rfot ended here. The 
cross under the first word seems to denote the number of the 
book. The name of the writer may be in that part of the ma- 
nuscript which is wanting, and, as is usual in the pthe/s, at 
"Tome little distance from the last page. The subject of the 
poem is Augustus in Egypt. The verses express the name of 
Egypt, of Caesar, of Alexandria, wjjich is represented to be 
besieged ; i mentions also the cpieen/ and speaks of the battle 
near Actium as a past event. The style of the poetry is ex- 
cellent : the merit of the composition, and the nature of the 
subject, persuades me that the poem may with great probabi- 
lity be attributed to Varius as its author. I need not here re- 
peat all those passages of ancient writers, which may be seen 
altogether in Lilius Giraldus, on this poem: he celebrated^ it 
is well known, the deeds of Augustus. Ihis fact, added to 
the lines of Horace, is favourable to my hypothesis. I must 
also add, that a gentleman, extremely well versed in literature 
and the fine arts, the Chevalier Scratti, one of the Neapolitan 
secretaries of state, approves my idea. The authentic alphabet 
of the ancient Latin character and orthography, which is ac-s 
quired from this manuscript, renders, in the opinion of every 
learned man, exclusively of other interesting considerations $ 
renders, I say, this discovery invaluable, 

eci This is the object which the famous Mabillon traversed 
so many countries to find. What. would Montfaucon and our 
Chisholm have given for* suelf a treasury ! Before the appear- 
ance of this poem, there existed, on this important subject of 

y 8 Latin 
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There are few of the ancient writers, you knot* as well as 
myself, but what speak in the Mighest terms of the skill of their 

age 

Latin autography not a tingle criterion of classical antiquity ; 
nor, therefore, of Indisputable authority. This treasure alone 
In ore than compensates the munificence of the great prince 
who is the patron of this illustrious undertaking, and makes 
his royal name dear and venerable to all those who can justly 
value* ancient leatning, or appreciate the loss which, this trea- 

sure has amply retrieved! 

. o Repository of Arts, vol. I. p. 1 80. 

As U pay be satisfactory to the reader to be informed of the findl result of 
Mr. Hayter’s proceedings, a brief notice on this subject which appeared in the 
Repository of Arts for June, 1810, is likewise subjoined. 

" The Rev. Mr Hayter, who, since the year 1802, has been 
superintendant of the Herculanean MSS. for his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, has just arrived in London, from Paler- 
mo. We regret to have it cqnfirmed, that the whole museum 
at Portici, including 1500 of those MSS. which had not been 
unfolded, and 230 originals, which had been unfolded, partially 
' or wholly, by Mr. Hayter, were suffered to fall into the hands 
of the French, notwithstanding the remonstrance of this gen- 
tleman to the Neapolitan court, to have them removed, or 
sent., to England. We learn, however, that Mr. Hayter had 
previously copied and corrected 94 of those which he had 
unfolded, arid that these copies, which are fac-similes, were 
transmitted by him to the Prince of Wales, and have since 
been ^presented by his royal highness to the university of 
Oxford. Among these was a Latin* poem, which Mr. Hayter 
conjectures to have been a composition of V«rins, a friend of 
Virgil, of which some account, and a specimen, will be found 
in. one of the early numbers of the Jltfositoiy, Of this, Latin 
poem, as well as of an ingenious treatise on death, by Philo- 
demus, fac-similes have been engraved; Engraved fac-similes 
of three books and a half of Epicurus it Natura, the discovery 
of which was an invaluable acquisition, have also been left be- 
hind at Naples » but fac-simile copies* of those, and four other 
' books, are Among the 94 now at Oxford!*' , 

Repository of Arts, vol. iv. p. 31. 
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age in frorks of architecture, sculpture, music, and painting. 
Some of their accounts of their works of art are indeed so maf* 
vellohs, that we should be warranted in doubting their vera- 
city, did not the shattered, but still standing qpmains of their 
structures, and the beautiful proportions of their statues in our 
collections, vouch for the truth of those cotemporary encomi- 
ums. The mind that conceived, and the hand ^Vhkh reared a 
Pantheon ; a Colosseum ; a Parthenion ; a Thesean ; the py- 
ramids, Antinopolis, the tombs of Thebes, or the massy tem- 
ples of Tentyra or Elephanta, could surely create wonders 
similar, or even superior to those ; the age which chiselled a 
Belvedere Apollo, an Antinous, a Famesian Hercules, could 
equally well produce an Olympian Jove, 

But with the music and painting of the ancients the case 
stands differently. All that is left to give us an idea of the for- 
mer, arQ about half a dozen<tracts, containing a dry detail and 
nomenclature of intervals, rhythm, and other theoretical and 
mathematical speculations, which, as our literati are but sel- 
dom contrapuntists, or our musicians literati, have only in- 
creased our doubts and perplexities. Why, the score of a 
single attic dance or sacred hymn would be worth alfffie geo- 
metrical disquisitions on music of the ancient liters ; if with- 
al, in case it were ever discovered, we could, even with the 
help of the quartos of our veteran Burney, contrive to read 
and play it. 

In regard to ancient painting, our information, before the 
discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeji, wftt almost equally 
defective. A few smoke-dried Arabesques it least, of the 
Afdobrandini nuptials, could not fairly be considered as pro- 
per specimens to guide our decision. It was reserved for our 
age to collect, as it were by magic, from the walls of the above 
towns, an extensive gallery of genuine antique pictures, the 
only one in the world, and, on that account alone, a treasure 
totally inappreciable. 
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These unique relips of ancient a$ are deposited in a range 
of apartments on the ground the museum ; they are 

suspended against the walls in plain frames, and have, to my 
sorrow, been richly covered With a modem varnish. Their 
size naturally varies jr«ptt a loot square, to whole-length 
groups nearly as larg# as life. 1st us step in, examine, and 
judge impartially ! 

We hero meet with many an old friend ! The half naked 
female yonder, adorned with a necklace and bracelets, silting 
on a couch agaipst a wild rock, and fixing her anxious eye on 
agallev whichafaii wind hasalready watted Insane distance 

who con it be but the unfortunate tlieinjwied Auudnc?* 

She has bi|!t just awoke; slie appeal’s doubllul whether her 
misfortune is real, qr the fiction of a dream You fancy . 
you hear her calling out *• Theseus !” You pity her 
distresses, and curse the faithless wretch ijuro 1 was going 
to say) whom her lem* had sand from dcstiuction, ami who 
had the heart to abandon >b heav only a form on a desolate 
island Mark here the delicacy ot the painter’s judgment ! 
The Ariadne of a Rubens, a Caracci, a liuotiarotti, would 
have “bton in the height of despair, perhap-. tearing 
her hair, or even, for aught I know, dashing her head 
against a rock. We sliould not Iran- felt more na> , not 
00 much for her. Rut this 1 unknown Giecian artist, by 
seizing tht* moment of her rising .from slumber the v ery be- 
gin mug^f her distress, avoids, on the “one band, every un- 
pteasing huprcfsiorf, 'Srhile on the other be leaves it to the 
beholder to guess, to anticipate the deipatr which must be 
her lot when she knows the certainty of bcr n %rct*$iednes‘fc 
While challenging you to think for yourtelf, le convinces you 
U* head ha^also been al work as well os ms Aland ; and 

e ’frery 4^iWy» fcsf of your own thought, of that of 

to your taste/ or pride, if you like 

11!! .• i 1* !i 


* Ice plate Ta 
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it. In this, my dear T. I conceive, consists the great skill 
of an artist. Pictures atS^^f'iierely intended to em- 
ploy our optic nerves ; tiifey^iWhst aflord food for the 
mind, to be pleasing (to the of true taste.-* — The- 
seus is n6t to be seen On botyh^V 5 ^ Qonseioifsness of his 
infamy, keeps him under the hafeip^ jjknd this fine hero 
is thf patron of Athens! a pretty patron forsooth, whom any 
one of our juries woqj^l have east jn> some hundreds of talents 
damages without stirring from the box. Why, ./Eneas, in 
his conduct to Dido, is a saint compared to this /Egean ad- 
venturer: lie, at any rate, left' his mistress at her home, 
where? had she not chosen to roast hfcrself alive, she would 
have soon found a substitute. 

^Before we leave this charming painting, ICt tfs east a glance 
on the vessel, with its iiigh poop and single sail. It has no 
rudder, but, in lieu of it, two enormous oars project from 
two circular apertures in the stern, probably ttf supply the 
office of a rudder ; for, according as one or the other of the 
oars is pulled, the ship will move either one way or the other. 

] ha\e seen some of our barges on the Thames worked in the 
same manner. ' 

Let us paf& to another representation of the same subject : 
it is, no doubt, an interesting piptore; but compared with 
the former, oertaiuly inferior in composition, design, and co- 
louring. The daughter Of Minos is likewise sitting ion a 
Vouch on tfte she seems astonished at the possibi- 

lity of the perfclraui tSSt Cupid, with an unstrung bow and 
two.arrows, stalls w raping on one side— at least, his hands 
conceal his lace 1 ,* and that, indeed, is synommous witli weep- 
ing in tlie dcllbate conception of a Grecian artfet. To tlie 
left stands a rudder, which seems wanting to the galley ; and 
behind Ariadne Is an el^ganhfemale figure with large wings, 
supporting her with k one hand, and pointing with the other 

to 
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to the vessel She resembles, what certainly she cannot be, 
a Victory ; but 1 am at a lops to guess the drift of the figure. 

Is jt Fate consoling the injured maid, by foretelling^her ap- 
proaching deliverance, and the punishment which awaits 
her seducer? Npt unlikely. Bewildered by guilt, or the 
amorous caresses of Phaedra, Theseus, you see, has forgot- 
ten, according to the pre-concerted plan, to change the black 
sail for a white one. jEgeus is watching on Sunium for the 
return of his darling son : he will soon espy the sable canvas, 
think Theseus devoured by the Minotaur, and, by the rash 
plunge, give his name to the JSgean sea. This fiction of 
retributive justice pleases me, it is quite conformable to the 
ancient doctrine of fate. 

The story of Ariadne appear s to have been a favourite — 
subject with the ancient artists; for this third picture is evi- 
dently taken from it also. The delicate imagination of the 
artist has been SO kind to the maid as not even to<make her 
acquainted with her distressed situation, before he intro- 
duces a comforter and deliverer to her. She still sleeps in a 
rocky recess on a couch at the side, as she thinks of her lover ; 
his treacherous flight she is yet to learn when she awakes. 
Cupid takes pity on her forlorn condition ; he calls away 
Bacchus from a bacchanalian revel, and guides his way to 
the sequestered spot. The blooming god approaches with 
his train, among which Silenus is not forgotten. — Look at 
the fat old little honvivant carrying hi 8 master’s thyrsus, and 
refrain from sailing if you can. He is not pleased with the 
rocky bap, because he is obliged to usehfo short fog 8 in- 
stead of riding his dapple. But master Silenus is a well- 
behaved old gentleman when compared with that lecherous 
copper-coloured satyr, who, forsooth, has the impudence to 
uncover the elegant limbs of the sleeping beauty. Half an 
inch, more, and, the picture would not have been admitted, 
into |hfo collection ; at foasit not without a green curtain. 
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for modem sat y rs to draw. Those distant wild groups among 1 
the rocks, with their tymbals, crotals, and thyrsi, are the bac- 
chants whom the god of the grape-juice baa left for a while 
to see his new bride. This painting I suspect to be a mid- 1 
diing copy of an excellent* original, and the origirfal author 
perhaps an Athenian, who, not to wound hfs national pride by 
the introduction of one of his tutelary demigod’s most dirty 
actions, has composed the design so as to leave out of it any 
thing relating to Theseus or his ship. 

If you would behold this hero in an Achievement worthy 
of his name, you must survey yonder picture of large dimen- 
sions. That noble manly figure, of comparatively double 
the human size, is the hero Theseus ; the monster at his feet, 
the Minotaur whom he has just slain. The latter lies on the 
ground, with his bull’s head towards the spectator, and the 
whole length of his gigantic human body stretched in an op- 
posite direction inwards, and admirably foreshortened. 
Pliny says, that Pausias ofSicyon painted a picture of The- 
seus killing the Minotaur; that to express the monstrous 
length of the ox- man, he represented him “ adversum, non 
transversum and that many copied, but none equalled 
this picture. Our Minotaur here lies exactly in this “adverse” 
position ; it is therefore extremely probable that this is one 
of the many copies mentioned by Rliny ; who, moreover, to 
strengthen my conjecture, redded close to Herculaijeum, 
and, indeed, found lus death in the volcanic eruption which 
destroyed that town. Perhaps, therefore, he alludes to this 
identical picture, which has all the characteristics of a copy, 
a design far surpassing the execution ; Ariadne excepted, 
who is really well and elegantly drawn and finished : the 
ether figures are rather stiff, and their colouring indifferent; 
Theseus, as before remarked, is almost double the size of 
the other figures (thus the ancients were wont to represent 
tile majesty of their heroes and demigods). In his tight he 

z holds 
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holds a club, on his finder he Wears a ring’. A female, cer- 
tainly Ariadne, touches the club with a countenance ex- 
pressive of her admiration of the prowoss of the youth to 
whom she has* devoted her affections. Some Athenian 
youths, full of -gratitude to their deliverer, are clinging round 
him in various fond attitudes ; one embracing his knee, ano- 
ther mounting a stone to kiss his hands ; some throng from 
behind out of the massy gate of the Labyrinth, to ascertain 
the fact of their deliverance ; each strives to be foremost in 
returning thanks to their heroic countryman. On an ele- 
vated fragment of rock, Diana, the tutelary divinity of Attica 
and of Theseus, sits with a bow of the flat antelope’s horn, 
some arrows, und a tubed quiver by her side. This noble 
picture, my dear T. merits a much ampler comment than my 
space and purpose admit of ; and, indeed, the trascendant 
beauties of its design and composition are worthy of an abler 
commentator than your humble servant. From these obser- 
vations, however, I flatter myself you will feel how eminently 
the original artist has in every respect done justice to his 
subject: each individual part tends to the formation of a 
complete whole ; nothing is wanting to convey a perfect, a 
n.Qblc idea of this important transaction of mythic history. 
The ancients, believe me, were as great painters as they 
were statuaries ! 

c ' - 

Tlie majestic, more than human, calmness of yonder youth, 
the laurel crown encircling his temples, and the lyre he holds, 
proclaim the Delian god. It is not the fierce destroyer of 
Python, it is not the savage executioner of Niobe’s guiltless 
offspring, the Grecian pencil has here purposed to pouitray. 
—No; Phcebus, the god of light, the protector of the fine 
and sublime arts which ennoble mankind, the patron of sci- 
ence and philosophy, is here delineated in all the noble sim- 
plicity of character due to him. Every feature of his coun- 
tenance expresses a deep sublimity of thought ; the very 

graceful 
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graceful elevation of his left hand above the forehead, i$,jn~ 
dicative of a mind employed in interne meditation. His face 
is less regularly beautiful than that of the Belvedere (a per- 
fection of mental powers is not to be traced in the contour 
>>f regular beauty) ; he is represented sitting on a throne (no 
work of genius and immortality lias probably yet been written 
in a standing position) and half naked, his legs being covered 
by rich folds of green drapery, which partially winds round 
his shoulders. A branch of laurel rests against the tlironc. 
What struck me at first, sight, and, I confess, pleased me 
not a little, was the great similiarity of his features with that 
of Milton. An engraving of this picture would make a ca- 
pital frontispiece to the Paradise Lost, 

As companions to the former, ecpial in size and un- 
questionably by the same master, the Pierian sisters claim 
our attention. It is worthy of remark, that their names 
and respective offices are indicated under each by two 
Greek words, the former in the nominative, the latter in 
the accusative; probably to prevent mischief among mo- 
dem antiquarians. The historic muse, Cuo, for instance, 
has the words haem ictopian subjoined. She is represented 
sitting on a plain chair, with a curious, almost semicircular 
backboard. * In her right she holds a roljed up book, and 
at her feet stands a small portable bookcase, or rather book- 
tub, filled with several similar rolls, all labelled. This is 
precisely the scrinium f>t the hneients, and here we have at 
once the shape of this article of studious furniture. I can 
compare it tonpthiug better than to a small sized drum open 
at»top; but it lias a cover, which in this instance is turned 
back. Two straps are 1 ikewise affixed to the rim, by which it 
mightbe carried from place to place by the literary amanuen- 
sis, This figure represents a beautiful female of serious and 
intelligent aspect, with a laurel crown and ear-rings, silting 
cross-legged. The, drapery, which is admirable, consists, 
of a wide purple under garment, over which a mantle of 

z'% deep 
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deaf red , with a light blue edge, in loosely, but gracefully 
thrown. 

Tii alia, the inpae of comedy, has these words, ©aaeia 
juimoaian. Hdr dress consists of a close green cohering or 
cap round the head, laurel crowu, ear-rings, green tunic with 
long sleeves and red border, besides a fringe all round, hi 
one haud -she holds a comic mask, and in the othor a crook- 
ed staff, like a bishop’s crosier ( prof ana si licet coviponerc 
san k ). On her right kuce a singular patch of red chilli i9 
observable, whioh 1 $un under the necessity oi lea\ing to the 
illustration of profounder antiquarians than myself. Her face, 
is expressive of chaste hilarity. 

The female with that noble and serious, or ( pour tout dire) 
SUldonian countenance, is (as the tragic mask in her right, 
the club in her left hand, aud, above all, the subscription, 
me An omen n tpatoaian, informs us,) Melpomene; the muse 
of tragedy.* Besides tlic laurel crown, she has a veil over 
her head (not over her face) tied by a baud or fascia. The 
upper pud undergarments are blue, but of different shades, 
and the former (it'd in a knot in front. 

With Polyhymnia, the muse of rhetoric, wo shall make 
short process, llut fot the inscription, yioatmnia wraorc, 
it would not be easy to guess her name or office. She has 
no attributes, simply holds lie# huger to her lip, and might 
pass for the goddess of silence, were it not a little bit of a 
bull to represent such a divinity under a female f$rm. The 
drapery is two fold, a blue robe over a green tunic. 

You are not gaping, surely, my dear T. at the sameness 
of this Pierian catalogin' f Nay, have patience, forsooth, 
to read what 1 have patience to jvrite, down for you! You 
would iut ha\c me break olf with four of Mmsnosyne'a 

daughters. 
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daughters, and treat the rest of the' sisterhood with can.* 
tempt ? — I know better; they are ladies; and, therefore, 
. not likely to forget, a slight put upon their sacred persona. 
How easy a matter for Terpsichore to trip up my heels at the 
^first cotillion I soon hope to foot again in the bewitching 
cire(e of Brit ish beauties ! What, a mere trifle for Urania to 
change my lucky star and turn the ptusses of my future cal- 
culations into minusses, or for Euterpe Nay/ as for poor 

Euterpe, she must needs be excluded from our formal cata- 
logue ; for unfortunately she is not to be found among the 
collection. " Ergo,” says a certain antiquarian, “ music 
was nof the rage in ancient Herculaneum !” — A rare syllo- 
gism certainly ; but let the old gentleman believe the creed 
of his ratiocination, while I let you into the secret. — You 
must know, then, that Miss Euterpe was undoubtedly among 
the original nonal number ; but unfortunately neither perfect 
nor spotless, and, pour comble de malheur, the rude and 
profane hands of the workmen, who had to bring her into 
the world again, used her more shamefully than ever she 
was treated by K., H., and a dozen of our composers, selec- 
tors, and importers of music that shall be nameless. In 
short, the lady could not be put together again, and so we 
must do without her. — Now, truly, is it not singular enough, 
that in Naples, the country, the very home of music, all the 
muses should have arrived safe .and perfect above ground, 
except just the muse of harmony ? I could not help making 
this remark to a Neapolitan gentleman, who happened to be 
viewing the collection in company with, as I suppose, his 
lady (for she did not seem to care a pin for him), and two 
French officers, in gold and buckram; adding (what I 
thought rather pretty), that Euterpe was ashamed to shew her 
face among a people who are allowed to possess the greatest 
skill in music of all the nations in Europe . — “ And yet,” 
rejoined the Parthenoptan* beau, “ the strains' of the very 
first of our composers would be incapable of celebrating ade- 
quately 
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quately ( dcgnamente J the achievements of British valour.”—* 
Tit for tat; he certainly remained not in my debt! The 

lady but no? let us disposq of our muses first, before wo 

have any thing to say to Signora Comesichiama. — There aro 
but four more to go through. « . * 

Erato, the lyric muse (epatovaatpian), might, if she left 
her instrument at home or in the carriage, safely, on a May 
Sunday, take a promenade in Kensington gardens* without 
feeing thought particular in her dress; so much is her rose- 
coloured tunic alid its neat blue border, together with her 
green upper garment, the cut of the present day. Nor would 
the myrtle wreath round her head ( provided it were artificial ) 
be much criticised by our fashionables. The lyre is curious, 
and different from any I have seen ; it has nine strings, and 
she is in the act of striking two’ with her left, and one with 
t plectrum she holds in her right hand ; aj full chords there- 
fore, the intervals of which, if we knew how the instrument 
was .tuned, it would be interesting enough toascertain. With 
the plectrum, she evidently plays what we call the bass, in 
accompanyment to the two higher notes which she touches 
with her left. And what better proof could you wish for, to 
contradict the current opinion, that the music of the ancients 
was all unisonous melody ? Our Erato evidently plays three 
different notes at the same time : now, if three different notes 
were played at once upon one instrument, it is no great stretch 
to suppose that several diflerent'notes might just as well have 
been played upon several instruments at once, by as many 
performers; or, in other words, that the ancients did play in 
parts . . < 

tepvixoph ayp an, Terpsichore, the muse of dancing, hast 
for attribute a lyre with seven strings, of rude workmanship, 
with a large sounding-board (lattudo,) affixed to the instru-, 
ment. Her tunic is a blue and red shot, with only one sleeve, 
the ether arm being naked. The mantle blue. 

The 
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■ The female with -that serious countenance, sitting ort art 
Antique chair, similar to the one given to Clio, aud pointing* 
with the wand in her right, to a spot on the globe which she 
holds in her left hand, is, of course, Urania. The artist has 
'Seemed the attribute of a globe sufficiently indicative of her 
province to omit the usual inscription in this single instance : 
and the propriety of representing in a sitting attitude, the 
muse of a science which requires intense meditation, is self* 
evident. The folds of her yellow tunic, and of the blue robe 

which partly cover it, are admirably disposed. 

• 0 

The last, and most beautiful of all, is Calliope, the epic 
muse (KAAAionn tioihma). Her divinely majestic face, her 
noble figure, altogether charm at first sight. Such, we fancy, 
was the divinity who guided the pen of the blind bard of the 
Iliad ; perhaps the roll of papyrus which she unfolds with 
both her hands is the poem itself, that she seems to admire. 
Her crown is not, as generally represented, of laurel, it is ivy; 
why? This question I leave to the antiquarians to decide. 
She has, besides, large ear-rings of pearl ; her under robe is 
green, and a finely flowing white garment is thrown over it 
iu a thousand well arranged folds. 

You are not sorry, I warrant, to see this long catalogue 
of Muses brought to a conclusion/ although, 1 am sure, you 
will give me credit for no suni^ port ion of patience and des- 
criptive punctuality in die framing of it. My notes on the 
subsequent paintings, I find, to my great sorrow, much less 
satisfactory and miuute ; and the reason of this defect you 
wilhprobably guess of your own accord. At first I had been 
alone in the gallery, and the keeper, whom I had seen once ot 
twice before, and who had already had a specimen of my li- 
berality, did not venture to obtrude any of his parrot-com- 
ments, observing, that he was sure I knew more about the 
matter than himself. * But unluckily — perhaps luckily 4 too—* 

irt 

* 





Aftte two Frenchmen Were 
and her man the culprite. 


rigs of a light sky-blue. On 
irid hare given the world for 
the like texture— (no 1 doubt, under such 
fear no stings). White satin she**,- of 
j^at ad' arm? bla^ oyes, as 
ilMfiii'ttin in Guttid'a 
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negative pasteboard elevation and over-positive cook-shop 
corpulence. 


Here I had better leave off, otherwise 1 shall jgrow too 
d^creontic (’tis quite another thing to describe living 
obj dets and dead muse^) To cool, however, the ardour 
of my pen, I need only nay a word or two of the lady's 
husband; more, indeed, I suspect, cannot well be told 
of him ; all nbout him seemed so neuter, tame, and un- 
meaning, that the purpose of his creation remained in- 
volved ip considerable obscurity. People of his descrip- 
tion are seldom absolutely ugly ; but here, nature seemed 
to have deviated from he r ge neral rule : at least, his limbi 


were so strangely jfhat if one or the other 

possessed even any < iidual regijHirity, yet cou- 

pled as they wq|g|^|ggHffy aeneous neighbours, the 
tout-ensemble formed tne . and most laughable ap- 
pearance imaginable r itfftniuding me of the ex- 
ordium ol "A large plump cheeked 

head sti that again joined to 

au emaciaTe finated iu a respectable 

corpulency, defective by a couple of legs of 

the Doric order ; for the di »«* of the base consider- 
ably exceeded that of the up »»* nf ehafia nr 
the entablature and intercolumnmm, I will not presume 
to speak. Suffice it to say, tlipt this hypergrotesque being 
was rendered more conspicuous by its adherence to the 
very latest fashion of the day. His gilet was no longer 
than the short waist of madame ; but the nankeen small- 
clothes had so much encroached on the domain of the 


latter (I mean the waistcoat), that they had completely en- 
grossed the protection of the abdominal regions, reaching, 
if not to the chin, at least beyond the third rib. For a 
handsome woman, like Donrta Anna, to have chosen such 
a non-descript, remaihs to be explained by the pbysiolo- 

aa cists. 
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gists. If there vras any choice in the case, it must have 
been guided by a taste for the monstrous — (not unlikely !) 
Perhaps his good-nature was not overlooked either. He 
seemed passionately fond of his wife ; so much so, that he 
delighted in the attention, however marked, paid to her hy 
the two French officers, the captain in particular, whose su- 
periority of rank evidently kept the professions and demon- 
strations of the lieutenant at a respectful distance. I was 
glad to find, by this observation, the spirit at" subordination 
reviving in the French army ; presuming that if it was per- 
ceptible among Frenchmen in regard to a woman, it must, 
a fortiori, exist in matters of a military nature. 

I think it is time seriously to return to our pictures. My 
polite remark to the excellence of Neapolitan music had at 
once introduced me to the company of these strangers ; we 
therefore proceeded conjointly to the next painting, which 
represented a Centaur teaching a youth to play the lyre ; the 
former, no doubt, Chiron — the latter, Achilles.* It is im- 
possible to be too lavish in the praise of this masterly per- 
formance : the delicate harmony in die contour of the youth, 
the manly aspect of the Centaur, his attitude, the fanciful 
and imperceptible junction of the horse to the man, charm 
at first sight. If it were possible that such a being ever ex- 
isted, it must have existed under this shape. Chiron’s pos- 
ture is remarkable; he rests, at his ease on the hams of his 
hind legs, his fore legs being ere& (as you frequently see 
dogs sitting). Between the latter he holds the standing. 
Achilles, as a schoolmaster sometimes places the boy before 
him. Except a short mantle over his shoulders, and the 
sandals too his feet, Achilles is quite naked ; he touches the 
lyre with hisieft,while his master plays on the same instru- 
ment With a plectrum in his right hand (the accompanying 

* har- 


* See plate 9. 
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harpeggios in nil probability to tbe lad's melody). He like- 
wise has a cloak of the hairy skin of some animal thrown 
over his shoulders, and a crown of foliage round his temples. 

\ Donna Anna admired Ihe beauty of the Peleafi hero, but 
sb^Avas shocked at the monstrous shape of tbe son of Phi- 
lyra: — " Yet fabulous history,” I replied, "furnishes us with 
seyeral instances of ladies having been captivated by the 
charms of these odd beings, not to mention those that were 
forcibly carried away by them, fond as they are reported to 
have been of the fair sex.” — •“ Why,' were there no Cen- 
tauresses for them to pay their addresses to, without seizing 
upon Christians ?” — “ Undoubtedly, madam, there were 
such ; the picture you so much admired a little while ago, 
actually represented a femaje Centaur.” — ^3onna Anna as- 
sured me she had not attended to the sex, adding, “ Upon 
second thoughts, I think if ,one could get over the objec- 
tion of conformation, and the horrid idea of having such a 
bed-fellow, a centauric spouse might not be amiss altoge- 
ther. If my husband, for instance, were of that race, which 
God forbid, 1 should never be at a loss for an airing. — 
Wouldn't you, my dear, give your wife a ride along the 
Chiaja when she liked to take a little exercise ?” “ E comica 
assai la mia moglie replied the bon-homme of a husband, 
laughing heartily at the idea of. his being saddled and bri- 
dled, like Apuleius’s ass, fijr the diversion of hi§ better 
half. I laughed in mf turn ; the French captain, who did 
not seem to understand well what was said, laughed for ci- 
vility, and his lieutenant for subordination's sake; We laugh - 
eiTaltogether, and were going to pass to another subject, 
when the captain, who probably wished also to say some- 
thing piquant in his way, observed, with an air of compla- 
cency, that there was a most striking likeness between the 

• features 


* My wife is jocular indeed. 
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features of this Achilles and the premier consul . “ Rien de 
plus frappant,” added the obsequious subaltern ; and the 
husband expressed his astonishment by a “ Cosa.di mara- 
viglia davvero* !” Although Bonaparte might well be the 
father of thfe youth in the picture, I observed, that in valour*' 
and heroism they certainly resembled each other ; and,iu- 
therto at least, in point of invulnerability likewise, Which 
Achilles possessed in every part of his body except the heels. 
— “ If the same were the case with Bonaparte,” replied the 
captain , “ he might be deemed invulnerable altogether ; he 
never yet has shewn his heels to any of his enemies.” — “Ex- 
cept to the English at 'Acre,” quickly rejoined Donna Anna, 
nodding to me with an arch smile and a significant close of 
her jet eyelashes. 

\ 

“ Comment , madame ? Permetlez moi de vous dire , s’il 
avail voulu prendre la place, e’eut ete un dejeuner pour lui. 
11 en a pris d’autres bien plus fortes." 

• 

“ As it was,” replied the witty signora, “ the preparations 
for this dejeuner lasted some thirty or forty days ; a breakfast 
of grapes, no doubt, the sourness of which w as thought un- 
worthy of reynard's prudent palate . — Non e cosif ?” 

c 

0 

It would have diverted you excessively, my dear T. to 
have witnessed the irritation of the officer at this appendix of 
the lady’s raillerj . His first consul ccAdd not have been more 
enraged when he witnessed his grenadiers repulsed in the 
most furious of their assaults. Monsieur kept furiously pa- 
cing up and down the room au pas de charge, his left thrust 
against his hip, muttering, at every other step, a “comment,” 
or " nom de dieu.” Dou lgnazio; the poor husband, tried 
in vain to appease his wrath, by pleading tire ignorance of 
Jiis consort. He had better been silent; the word “ignorance” 

produced 


r 


* Wonderful indeed l 


i Is it not so ? 
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produced a discord in the lady’s ear, to which her skill in 
matrimonial counterpoint instantly devised an appropriate 
accompaniment, by calling him a ciuccio*, una bestia, and ' 
(probably by way of climax) un becco cornuto\, , 

’JChe latter expression, pregnant as it was with a world Of 
curiohs personal information, had something novel, nay, cruel 
in it. As well might a highwayman reproach the traveller 
with his poverty after having robbed him of his purse ; al- 
though it may be said in favour of the Iqdy, that, instead of a 
robbery, it was a donation she alluded to in this instance, 
lie that as it may, all was now at cross purposes and confu- 
sion, excepting your humble servant, who had prudently re- 
mained a passive observer of the tragi-comic scene ; perhaps 
ungallantly enough, since the whole fracqs had certainly 
originated in a compliment which the lady was courteous 
enough to pay to British valour. Indeed, madame seemed 
by no means pleased at my apathy ; and when she found it 
impossible to enlist me in the combat by a few pantomimi- 
cal hints, she addressed to me an open challenge : ff Cosy 
pare al signore, aggio dello la verita 

<c The truth is, madame, that it betrays equally great ge- 
neralship to abandon an enterprise at a seasonable time, 
when the advantages to be derived from its further prosecu- 
tion are not likely to be coumipusurate with the sacrifices it 
would require.” % 

“ C’est precisement cela, ily va de la politique de ne pas 
pouoser les choses au dernier extreme ,” said the captain, join- 
ing the company again. The lieutenant was perfectly of the 
same opinion, and Don Ignazio conveyed his important ap- 
probation under a “ dice bene il Signor Inglcse 1 At 

* An elegant Neapolitan synonym for jackass. 

f Would, for the comfort 6f English husbands, there «*cre no translation for tbit 
epithet in our language! 

} W hat do you think, good sir, hare l spoken the truth l 
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At all events, I did some good by the opportune remark 1 
had put in. All parties were again tolerably reconciled, e- 
nough at least to resume the investigation of the exhibition. 
The keeper, too, now gravely resumed his office, by observ- 
ing, “ That gentleman was saying just now that these 
taurshad sometimes forcibly carried off females ; this picture 
makes good his word ; please to step this way.” 

On taking a nearer view of the painting*, I was struck 
with its beauty > although the whole was but of one colour, 
laid on in different sjiades, what we sometimes call.the chi- 
aroscuro, and what the ancients used to term the monochro- 
matic style of painting. The prevailing tint was a dull red, 
the lights flesh-colour, the shades brown. Another singular- 
ity of this pieceXwas its being painted on a marble slab, not, 
like the others, on mortar or plaster. The whole consisted 
of three figures, a Centaur in the middle, still .grasping a 
handsome female before him, but seized by the hair from 
behind by a tall young man carrying a drawn sword, and 
kneeling with one leg on the haunches of the Centaur, whom 
he is going to dispatch ; an attitude most precisely and ele- 
gantly described by Virgil — 


Ctssafiena laera turbati corruipit hostis 
“ Iinpressoquegenu nitens terrae qpplicat ipsum." 

Enough has already been kaid to enable you to guess at 
the names of those figures. You will, no doubt, concur with 
me, that the Centaur is no other than Eurytus running off 
with Hippodamia, the wife of Pirithous, but overtaken, and 
killed by Theseus, the bosom friend of the latter. Ovid, it is 
true, records his death m a different manner; but what does 
it signify whether the lecherous monster had his brains 
knocked out by a punch-bowl, or .was put an end to by a 


* Set plate 
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stab of Theseus’ sword ; so he had his due for running away 
with another man’s wife ! Excepting the mode, Naso’s lines 
furnish die best comment on this picture : 

Quae (e vecordia, Theseus 
“ Euryte pulsat, ait, qni me vivcnte lacessat 
“ E^lthoum ? violesque duns ignarua in uno f 

Neve ea magnanimus frustra memoraverlt keros t 
“ Summovet instantes, raplam furcntibus aufert. 

“ Ille nihil contra ; neque cuim defendere verbis 
“ Talia facta potest : sed vindicis ora protervia 
u Inscquitur manibus, generosaque pectora pulsat. 

“ Forte fuit juxta signis extantibus asper 
<c Antiqiyu crater, quern vastum vastior ipse 
“ Substulit Aegidcs, ad?ersaque niisit in ora. 

“ Sanguinis ille globus pariter cerebrumque merumquc 
Vulncre at ore vomens, roadida resup inus arena 
•* Calcitrat. — 


This Pirithous had ill luck with the fair sex ; although Hip- 
podamia was restored to him by the Valour of his friend, she 
died soon after ; and Theseus having lost his wife much 
about the same time, the two gentlemen carried off Helen 
from Sparta : but in tossing up for her, the fair prize was 
gained by Theseusj who generously offered to accompany 
his friend into Tartarus, in order to steal for him nothingless 
than Proserpjne herself. But Pluto got scent of their drift, 
both sparks were seized on their arrival in the infernal re- 
gions, where Pirithous was forced to remain ever after. 

^ i 

Donna Anna, who examined the tableau with more than 
female attention, discovered a new mythological fact. "As 
to this lady’s being carried off forcibly,” said she, " the pic- 
ture' ht all events tells a different tale. Don’t you perceive 
in her countenance her anguish at the impending fate of her 
beloved charger? Oh fie ! look how she is begging for 
die life of the equine seducer, instead (as a woman of cha- 
racter ought to do) of as$istiiig Theseus in revenging the in- 
sult offered to her and her husband ! ” 


Her 
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Her observation, I assure you, was strictly correct, and 
certainly did credit to the acuteness of her sex. She like- 
wise found great fault with Hippodamia’s wedding dress, 
which consisted of nothing in the world but a petticoat, the 
upper half of her body being in a state of perfect nudity. 
This sort of neglige, however, Don Ignazio thought proper 
to defend, by observing, that the quarrel between the Cen- 
taurs and the Lapitlue took place after supper ; and that in all 
probability, therefore, the p5or damsel was half undressed, 
and rea(Jy to ascend the nuptial bed, when she was seized 
by the fierce Eurytus. 

After a cursory glance over several paintings of minor im- 
portance, we arrived before one which, notwithstanding its 
superlative excellence, one might have supposed a lady 
would have passed by, with, at least, affected indifference*. 
Not that the bare subject could be termed strictly indecent, 
but in the 'design, nay, even in the colouring, there was a 
degree of amatory warmth which a British female would 
have disdained noticing through any other medium than her 
fansticks. Donna Anna’s refined taste, however, rose supe- 
rior to the usual delicacy of her sex, she courageously met 
the foe face to face; and, sans ceremonie , required to be in- 
formed of the import of the representation. — But you, my 
dear T. shall know it first, however ungallant it may be to 

leave the lady’s curiosity in suspense for a momeut. 

* 

A beautiful young Bacchante, with her thyrsus and cro- 
talum, was resting from her revels in a sequestered spot on 
a piece of rock, hnconscious of the approach of an amefrous 
young Faun. In an instant he flings away his crook and 
seven-tubed pipes, and seizes from behind upon the unsus- 
pecting damsel ; with one hand he draws her head back- 
wards, the other assists in (lip operation, and thus he has free 

play 


* SeejilateT, 
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play’ ten- — imprint a famish kiss on her blushing cheeks, 1 
not, mind! without as fair a portion of the iady’&resistance 
as is dema^ed by female decorum. Now that is all; believe 
me; but to describe the beauties of the design, the masterly 
colouring, the contrast between the delicate snowy*camation 
of the female, and the dark, yet not copper-coloured skin of 
the sylvan spark ; the expression of lustful desire in the face 
rtf the latter (which was not unlike the goat’s in the livery- 
stable opposite our friend B’s), and that of blushing surprise 
in the Bacchante’s countenance, it would be fruitless to 
attempt. 

" I believe, madam, it is a Faun stealing a kiss from a. 
female Bacchaute.” 

"Stealing? Ila! ha! ha!*” (here the penetrating Donna 
Anna expressed her astonishment at iny simplicity, by an 
immoderate' burst of laughter.) " Pray do tell me, good sir, 
what is her right hand doingduriug this pretended robbery ?’* 

" What else, but pushing off the head of the impudent 
intruder?” 

"Oh! better still! so this hand which she has placed most 
lovingly over the Faun's head is meant to push him attay ? 
Nay, now do speak the truth, sir, and tell us if you would 
care to be pushed off in* the sirac manner by a sweetheart 
of your’s? But, who knows, perhaps it is the fashion in 
your country for ladies to ward off the attacks of gentlemen 
in this way. There’s no knowing, every country has its pe- 
culiar customs. — However, wait! my good husband shall 
decide the point ; he is a connoisseur, I assure you.” 

a -i 

Don Ignazio felt greatly flattered at being called upon 
(by his partner for life too), tantas componere lites. After, 

b if therefore 
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therefore ( avec rispect ), profusely salivating the bright floor 
over his left shoulder, sSlon la coutume du pays, and extri- 
cating his right hand from its fashionable resting place in 
the nankeen hose, in order the better to point at the object 
of. his comment, he declared that/ without being usually an 
abettor of his wife's opinions (for which 1 gave him full cre- 
dit), the position of the damsel’s hand was such, that it -must 
either move or stand still ; if it moved, it must inevitably 
draw the Faun’s head to her, and if it did not,, it must leave 
his head in its original place. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the captain. “ Bravo!” 
resounded the echo of the subaltern. — " Benissimo added 
the lively signora, " sec what it is to have a husband of 

good parts, tliat has as much wit in liis little finger as in 

all his brain.” The latter part of this compliment, it must 
be said to her credit, was delivered con sorduii. 

“ You interrupted me/’ r< continued Donlgnazio, "be- 
fore I had done. There is another thing to be observed. 
This lady has thrown away her thyrsus and crotalum ; for 
no other reason, I suspect, than to enjoy the frolic at her 
ease ; she would otherwise have kept them for her defence. 
A crotalum appears to me an excellent weapon of defence, 
which she might have used as a little shield, and with the 
massy pine-apple-head of the thyrsus she might, if she had 
chosen, have given the Faun a knock or two on the head, 
which would, no doubt, have cooled his courage wonder-, 
fully.” 

.This additional observation of Don Ignazio I thought not 
amiss. It put me in mind of the young woman’s pocket, 
handkerchief at one of our assizes. 

% * 

We were on the point of taking our leave of the Faun, 

' ; when 



•when our female antiquarian was called back by a new ob- 
ject of her curiosity. This sylvan deity had, like every one 
of his brethren, a pretty little tail, briskly cocked up in a 
truly caprine attitude, to correspond with the state of mind 
of its owner; but such was the delicacy of the chaste artist, 
that this faunian appendix was rather indicated than dis- 
tinctly pourtrayed, and, as the Faun’s position was nearly 
fronting, five ninths, at most, were visible to the spectator. 
Yet, for all that, even such a trifle did not escape the argus 
eye of Donna Anna, which I suspect of microscopic con- 
struction in matters of such classic import. ’ Instantly, there- 
fore, five or six very intricate questions were addressed to 
your humble servant, with ajl the volubility of the most eager 
inquisitiveness ; to answer which, in a competent and sa- 
tisfactory manner, nothing short of a dissertation dc Fau - 
norum et Sait/rorum caudiculis, earumqu'e forma, mu ac 
originc, would have fulfilled the lady’s expectations of my 
antiquariah abilities. For such an undertaking, however, 
this was neither the time nor place.. Under a promise, there- 
fore, to treat this topic at large when I should again have 
the honour of being in her society (for 1 had already politely 
declined her pot-luck invitation for to-day) I began by 
merely giving a cursory explanation of the matter, when 
Don Ignazib, whether from a suggestion of his stomach, or 
an innate aversion to the subject under discussion, looked at 
his watch, exclaiming, “ It is half past seventeen; we shall 
be too late for dinner.”-'-This opportune admonition instant- 
ly adjourned the question. Madame as well as the officers 
thought they had seen enough, and were for returning to 
town immediately. They very kindly offered me a seat in 
their carriage, which I thankfully accepted, as I had come 
to Portici on foot in the morning, with the idea of spending 
the best part of the day in the museum, taking my chance of 
finding a dinner at my .old landlord’s with the night-cap in 
Resina, and returning at my ease in the cool of the evening. 

e B 2 Although 
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Although it .was still early in the day, I confess to you, the 
company I had been in, and what I had seen and heard 
among them, diminished, in some measure, the classic zeal 
with which I had begun my survey of these valuable trea- 
sures, and with which I wished to investigate the whole. I 
consequently determined to return on another early day, 
and see the remainder at my leisure. Indeed, I think the 
present day’s task is not quite so contemptible (in quantity 
I mean), allowing for the interruptions I had to eitequnter. 
I have even examiued many more paintings than what I 
now describe ; but 'on most of those my memoranda are 
partly too laconic, artd partly defective, or, iudeed, illegible; 
and my memory is too confused among such a variety of 
objects. In a future letter therefore, I may perhaps re- 
sume this subject, the most interesting in my opinion, of any 
I have yet reported upon to you. 

On leaving the museum to get into the hackno^ vehicle of 
Don Ignazio or the officers’, we found the valet (a tempo- 
rary one from his looks) sedulously employed in a game at 
piquet with Jarvis, on the box; but such is the attention of 
servants in this part of the world, -that, without finishing the 
game, he instantly whipt the sable pack of veterans into his 
pocket, jumped down at one leap, handed loro eccellenze 
iuto the antedeluv ian conveyance, and with becoming gra- 
vity, took his exalted station in the rear, finishing the remnant 
of his segar chemin faiaant. v * 

Disputes and quarrels among these lively people may fitly 
be compared to the gales of wind that agitate at times their 
surrounding seas. Both are violent mid boisterous while 
they last, but, happily, their duration is short.— Cordiality 
had resuened her empire over the recently ruffled spirits of 
my fellow travellers, an uninterrupted flow of gay conver- 
sation, occasionally supported by contributions from the pi- 

/: quet 
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quel virtuoso in the rear, carried us swiftly to town. At the 
Torre del Carmine I took leave of my new acquaintance, 
and made the best of my way through the narrow windings 
of the old city to my first quarters, Madame Gasse’s, the 
remnants of whose table a > hote afforded a hearty dinner to 
my keen appetite. After a stroll to the Thuillcries in the 
evening, and a fashionable circuit to two or three ice-cellars, 
I went to the opera, to see the new piece “ II Iiallone Aero- 
statico. ,> kOf all the ludicrous things 1 ever saw, the quartet^ 
between two people in the balloon half way up in the air, and 
two on terra firma below, had the most whimsical effect. 

I promised faithfully to Donna Anna to pay her my res- 
pects very soon, and I mean to be as good as my word, for 
fun’s sake. The menage of that couple must needs afford 
much curious matter for observation ; and, if so, entertain- 
ing materials for an official pr'oces verbal to my good friend. 
I do not hunt after adventures, but when they fall’into one’s 
.way, why not catch them “ as they rise?” To pry into men 
and inrfners is to me more entertaining and profitable than 
to count the brickbats of shapeless old ruins. Adieu. 

***** 


LETTER XII. 

Naples, , ISO*. 

My dear Friend, 

..MY time and my researches in this country are equi- 
tably divided between the relief of its ancient inhabitants, 
the manners and actions of its present race, and the pleasing 
task of retracing my observations on both, through the ve- 
hicle of my official reports to you and my friends in England! 
Do keep them carefully against my return ! for I am drawing 

so 
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so fast on the credit Mr. P. had the goodness to assign 
to me, that unless some scheme for raising the wind 
be put in execution as soon as I get hack, there is little 
doubt but (lie last stage of my travels will be to a place of 
retirement, in St. George’s-fields: You guess my intention, 
I dare say! I must turn author par force: these letters must 
Jbring me what they have stood me in, and more too. Wliat 
there is of them already, will go a great way when they 
come to be printed in quarto, with three or font inches of 
handsome margin every way: besides, they will bear a good 
deal ofamplifiealioti. They are miserably defective in moral 
and sentimental disquisitions. Those, I am told' may be 
had reasonably with you ; 1 wish to have the very best, 
therefore don’t mind a trifling difference in price. The moral 
character of the inhabitants of this part of the globe must, 
above all, be depicted in the blackest colours. By so doing, 
right or wrong, the work will at once become fashionable 
and piquant, the author be thought a saint, and the reader, 
with emotions of self-complacent pride, will like the Pha-. 
j-isee, exclaim — “ God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are!” A little sprinkling of poetry too, here and there, 
but especially at the top of each letter would look vastly 
pretty. — Yon can get that done for me likewise, I daresay. 
For entertaining anecdotes wc shall not be at a loss ; some 
few we surely may contj-ivc to imagine ourselves, and the 
remainder must be borrowed (in a new dress of course) from 
some Italian book of jests which 1* shall take care to bring 
with me. The historical, political, and statistical digressions 
will likewise have to be taken upon tick : wc shall bon'out 
them from Guthrie, Busching, and soipe Cyclopaedia. . Bor- 
rowing is no robbery. What harm is. there in lighting from 
a great luminary a modest taper, to illumine the path of 
knowledge for our fellow beings'?— rHarm? — Why merit, 
the greatest of all merit. As to prints and pictures, the most 
^important part qf a travelling work, ; we shall do admirably. 

1 have 
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1 have already seat you two or three, and have by me six ’of 
seven more. They are, it is true, done in outline only, but 
any drawing-master will shade them for a trifle. What does 
it signify which way the sun shines upon them, whether from 
the right or left? And if tire man has any ingenuity, he will 
know where to put in a group of trees, a romantic fragment 
of rock, a ruinous arch or two, or some pieces of broken, 
shafts and capitals, &c. all for the sake of effect. — Effect , my 
dear T. is#very thing, in painting, as well as in poetry ; to 
that, truth and every other consideration must yield : things 
arc to be represented, not as they are, but as’they might or 
ought to be. What would, for instance,* the siege of Troy 
be, if related by one of your matter-of-fact gentlemen? An 
insipid squabble of some obscure barbarian tribes, like the 
petty quarrels among the South-Sea Indians; the grand 
fleet of the Greeks, a parcel of portable canoes ; the city of 
Troy with Priam’s palaces, a cluster of miserable wooden 
huts, and the famous river Simoi's no better than our Fleet- 
ditch. The magic, hand of fancy, therefore, must be called' 
in aid ofour drawings; and iustead of having them executed 
in the line maimer, we shall resort to aquatinta. The for- 
mer is not only too expensive, but it requires too much of 
troublesome, prosaic correctness; whereas, by the latter 
method, we shall have the advantage of confused indistinct- 
miss. The broad masses of shade will hidc*ffur defects; we* 
shall lay it on thickly wherever we are at a loss for minute 
detail. — You might, therefore render yourself further useful' 
to our great undertaking, if in your strolls you would take 
an occasional opportunity of visiting the Italian print-shops 
in Lopdon, and collect designs and views of the places 
which I have visited, or, indeed, which I have not. So you 
have the views, I shall in my narrative contrive to have been 
there. It is as easy to describe a print as a real view; nay, 
easier for one who is as shqrt-sighted as I am ; and ybu have 
the additional advantage, that. the description will much' 
wore closely correspond with the design. 


We 
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' We * h»H do, never fear ! the work will gp through a se- 
cond and third edition. I shall have ray nloney back with 
interest, enjoy British comforts for a year or two, and have 
enough left to^ndertake a second trip to some other region : 
Write a second book on that ; travel again, and write a, third ; 
and so on, till like the Macedonian hero, nothing be left me 
but a wishful glance at the moon, and a regret at the impos- 
sibility of visiting it likewise and writing a lunar Tour. 
What endless, what enchanting prospects ! ! 

* 

From this beguiling tissue of anticipated futurity, let us 
make a rctrogade movement into the realms of sober sublu- 
nary reality. — I mean now to present you with a Neapolitan 
tableau defamiUe. Our scene lies in the environs of S\ Te- 
resa di Chiaja. The principal Dramatis Persona are, your 
humble servant, Don Ignazio, and his lovely spouse, Donna 
Anna, whose acquaintance you recollect I made in the pic- 
ture gallory at Portici. Curiosity, and my pledge to you, in- 
duced me to execute the promise I had given to visi| this odd 
couple ; and according to a laudable practice of mine, I de- 
termined not to go with empty hands. Presents, 1 have 
found by experience, are a most powerful introduction with 
mankind in general ; and with the fair sex above all, their 
effect is next to magical, far beyond (hat of fine Words, an 
elegaul person, ur even a good constitution. A silver-bladed 
fruit-knife being therefore deemed an appropriate passport 
on the present occasion, my old acquaintance, the retailer 
of English goods at the top of Strada Toledo, sold me the 
very thing, morocco case included, for two silver ducats, 
that is to say, two or three shillings below what I couldhave 
bought it for in Londou itself. Thus armed, I went last 
monday in quest of Don Ignazio’s residence ; but, after half 
an hour's most troublesome search, had the disappointment 
to be informed by an old servant-ipaid, that both master and 
mistress had gone ’out for the evening. The day before yes* 

* terday 
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. . ' i * • , 

terday I again set but a full hour sooner, ascended once more 
through darkness visible, the six flights of lava staircase, from 
corner to corner impregnated with phosphoric effluvia, un- 
til I had got nearly to my Journey’s end, when, oh contrast 
divine! the hartshorn ionosphere gradually gave way tb a 
most fragrant odour of roses, such as vernal zephyrs waft 
from Paphian fields to welcome the devout pilgrims to Ana- 
dyomene’s shrine. Inspirited as 1 felt by so happy an omen, 
an unfortunate fit of philosophical speculation at that 
moment suggested the Leilmitziau axiom ©fa “sufficient 
cause.” . What, in the name of goodnoss, had I to do with 
the “ sufficient cause” of this unexpected smell ? Why, in- 
stead of minding my feet, must an ill-timed paroxysm of 
meditation raise my head at the very instant my left foot slip- 
ped over a rose-bud on the staircase, casting the center of 
gravity so far backwards as to be no longer master of the equi- 
poise of my jnatter? Dow n I cable, with one sudden plunge, 
on my left ktice, instantly laid* bare by a fissure in the nan- 
keen pdhtaloous. (Of this we must have a. print!) The 
perturbed stat(' of the fluttering molecules of my brain at 
that, moment, would have roused the pity of my bitterest 
enemies. I am not superstitious ; but such an accident, so 
analogically Qininous, a Scipio himself would not have dared 
to brave. A retreat w as immediately resold upon, and ac- 
tually commenced, when a “ Sanliasima Vergine !” uttered 
from the head of the stairs by the servant-maid, who had pro- 
bably heard the crash, arrested my descent. “ Her master 
was out — Donna Anna at home, but had fallen asleep in her 
arm-chair.” — New difficulties ! What right had I to break 
the fifir slumberer’s rest? And yet, if, after a tedious walk of 
tw r o miles from beyond St. Efrem Nuovo, on the very top of 
the Infrescata, to S 8> Teresa di Chiaja, I was stoic enough to 
depart re infccta, and persevering enough to undertake a 
third trip, what chances \voutd there not be to have again 

ce my 
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my walk for my pains? Does not fHendlfomee say, 

RapUmas mk l 
Occasiooem de die 
XHint vitent gin**. 


Unfortunate quotation ! T1 
ing game of my poor knee. Let 
turb the sleeping beauty nor 
Coureeto steer 

tmt atramque lene, 


njMferif The^^H 


is mak- 
er "dis- 
There is a middle 


i ngni I stole thmflW$|e liatf*open door, 
me by the dujjpeet duennaPtbeyforailiar with the 
le construction of the ricketty lock, suspended with a tight 
ild its noisy clash. 


{Before 1 proceed, suppose 1 dfesbe, in two or three 
which I IpHOw full leisure to sur- 
vey^MmrtdyT^^rowindows at the further end, tlie door 
opposite; against the middle of one of its long side^stood a 
wainscot commode, covered w ith papers of spread rose leaves, 
all but a small spot, on which was placed a glass case, con- 
taining a waxen image of religious import, surrounded with 
a variety of ornaments of tinsel, artificial flowers, shells, and 
moss ; above that, a large cracked looking-glass, the yellow 
varnish of whose silvered frame was a bad apology for its 
sister; metal ; in the corner I observed a tall, old triangular 
walnut-tree buffet, with glass doefrs and curtaint: an old 
piano forte against the opposite wall was likewise the bearer 
of seven or eight papers filled with more rose-leaves ; and, 
over it, hung suspended foe fuli-lengt! portraits of Signor 
Don Ignazio, bis tatter half, and a little boy, which I presume 
he called his own. Half a dozen old-fashioned chairs, a sofa 
to match, a guitar, and a cheswK, table, composed the, next 
lot The most mpdero.pieeeof farrtptre was undoubtedly 
Sfaiora Anna sittingbefore die table! frtom the scissors on 

the 
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the floor, triWWJMil* basket on one side, her occupation 
previously to fee vjUMon of Morpheus might be guessed at. 
She had been cdggpg and folding papers for powder-doses. 
Wow, the ros eate sameg, on the staircase ngnained tg> longer 
amystety^gttfiMittg^ the apparatus of tife leaves, 
and the powder papers, her caro iposo 

belonged to die medicaFstaff of the Parthenonfan metropolis. 


I seated ntysetf|RH 
berer, and, pmr |i 
began folding i I 
casting/ from tim|tJ^J 
neighbour, andpMhij 
motion of the 
bouring loggia*, h|tfli 
Thus did the gcdy^M 
of the Carian hil|^ni 
countenance of slumoei 
on Naxo’s rocky shore, 
ing, in her dreams, her 


■pdly vis avia the industrious slum- 

pr 

me, a modest glance aTm^^RHe 
Ig on her countenance the undulate 
|#nme dwarf orange trees on a it dm? 
feting the rays of the evening am. 
^ m astity 

the fair daughter of Minos, reproaeh- 
treacherous seducer. 


Gazing is tedious too?! I had already folded papers for 
more powders than a London apothecary would deem asuf- 
ficient recompence for a visit to one of his most distant pa- 
tients, and no change had yet ensued imtUis truly innocent 
tite-a-Hte, fate, however, had decreed it shouk^becomO 
more harmless still. The sameness of my occupation, dip 



cipal cause, the overpowering eflJnvia of two or thrtwWia*J, 
chestefibushels of rosedeaves, begin to usurp a soporific tnajijj 
over the lax nerves of your humble servant. To yob I con- 
fess it, deep in vehau tardy seised tny frame f, 

ec.1l Now 
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. Now I reflect on the occurrence, I cannot forbear smiling 
at the ludicrous oddity of this novel tUte-a-lete. I came to 
pay a. first visit to this lady, and, lof before we have cx-r 
changed an articulated syllable, both are doomed to perform 
a snoring duet. God knows how lipg ^he concert lasted ! 
All I can tell is, that Donna Anna had "ftnished before me. 

I was awakened by the dulcet sound of the following lines, 
tastefully accompanied on the guitar * : 

Se tanto a me place 
Si rarahclla, 

Io pertlero hi pare, 

Quando si sveglerft. 

Nearly thus : 

if, while entranced in balmy rest, 

His charms can give such pain. 

When he awakes, my wounded breast 
c Will ne’er know peace again. 

The fib aside, nothing certainly could be more Apropos. I 
was going to rise and express my gratitude for so neat a 
compliment, when the Recollection of the probable exposure 
of the fractured nankeen, checked for a moment my gallant 
ardour. This, however, I found means to put under a tem- 
porary eclipse by a loose suspension of my handkerchief; 
and now I was enabled to behave altogether like a gen- 
tleman. 

c 

Ah! my dear T. if the creeping motion of my dull pert 
possessed but a tenth part of the lingual velocity of this Nea- 
politan lady; if, moreover I could infuse into my tramon- 
tanenarrative the spirit and sprightliness of her conversation, 
I would attempt giving you a faithful abstract of he^dia- 
logue, sure sis I arn that even the second-hand deliver^ would 
delight you. It was natnrai to enquire after the health of the 
husband. This, as I presently found, proved an unfortunate 

string 
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string I had torched upon , a theme in a minor key, tipmt 
which the good lady contrived to execute an endless number 
of variations and voluntaries. She began by replying, 
“ He is better than he deserves to be ! ! Stingy miser, every 
thing under lock 'ahd'l&y ! What a situation, not to be able 
to offer any thing to a person of your merit! Rut all his 
cunning shall avail him nothing.” — Here the ingenious Don- 
na Anna proceeded to the buffet, by introducing a knife 
through the interstices at the top aud bottom of one of the 
folding-doors, shifted the bolts, and vigorously pulling both 
wings, readily opened the buffet, in spite of the pretended 
security of the lock. Cakes and diluted raspberry syrup were* 
now in abundance, and the latter proved an excellent sum- 
mer refreshment. — “ Jt’sofhis own manufacture,” continued 
Donna Anna. “ He is as clgvcr an apothecary as any in 
the kingdom, earns a mint of money, and yet starves his wife. 
Wlu'ii l ask him for cash, he stases aw me as if the house were 
on life, enquires if what he gave me yesterday was gone al- 
ready, and, in his generosity, parts* with a few cavalli* ; 
not, however, without the most serious injunction to be more 
saving. He aud the little one dine at the shop in town on 
good cheer, while the old woman and myself must put up with 
all sorts of vile trash of liis own catering. Lettuce, cucum- 
bers, onions, and stale maccaroni, which lie knows I loath the 
sight of, are the order of the day with us ;*and, to whet my 
appetite for these dainties, he fyas the generosity every, now 
and then to bring home* a box of stomachic pills, w hich I 
fling out at the window as soon as he has turned his back. 

I interrupted the flow of the injured fair one’s eloquence, 
by assuring her that the appearance of health in her coun- 
tenance and person indicated by no means the abstemious 
regimen she complained of ; and that, at all events* Don Ig- 

nazio 


* Neapolitan copi er coin. 
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ifilio appeared, from all I had perceived at our late meeting 1 , 
a most attentive and affectionate husband in every other res- 
pect, so that the single failing of an over-economica! dispo- 
sition seemed fully counterbalanced by his other good qua- 
lities. It would’nt do. 

♦ 

" That’s just what vexes me. His pride prompts him, 
and his cunning enables him, to behave to me in the most 
loving manner, whenever we are among other people ; you 
would think him the milk of human kindness, a very angel, 
all generosity, fondness, and submission ; but no sooner are 
we alone, than the picture is changed in an instant. Half a 
yard of new ribbon is enough to make him look as black as 
thunder. His hawk’s eye? will spy a new pin. He will ask 
a thousand questions, when I,got. it? how I came by it?”—. 

" He is not jealous, surety?” 

" Would to heaven he were! He is perfectly indifferent 
as to what I am doing, so it brings on no expence ; he is 
jealous of nothing but his pelf. You would scarcely credit 
his meanness : my own clothes he locks up from me. Not 
satisfied with the little he gives me, he rifles my pockets in 
the night when I am asleep, steals his own money, and 
gives it me twice over again. I have caught him at that: 
I marked one evening the pieces I had, missed them in the 
morning, and received them again at breakfast. What do 
you say to that!” 

" Ci mol’ pacienza 

*' Patience indeed ! and bushels of it ! Excuse the freedom 
I take in troubling you with my grievances j it does one good 

to 


* You must have patience. 
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to uaburthen one’s mind ; it is the -only comfort left when 
there, is no hope of redress. I mentioned all this, and much 
more to our confessor, who gave him a severe lecture for it: 
but what of that? Ever since that moment he has taken to 
another priest, who suits himself better to his disposition.” 

Not to appear absolutely indifferent to this good lady’s 
troubles, I expressed to her how much I felt for them, and 
how happy 1 should be to have but a hint of the means by 
which it might possibly be in my power to relieve them. To 
this I received no other reply than a shrug of the shoulders, 
which might be interpreted various wayg. She now seemed 
involved in melancholy reflections ; to dispel which, I took 
a new ground. In order to try whether she was completely 
unhappy in her own opinion, a tiling I much doubted, I 
asked if she was conscious of* no one good 'quality in the 
character of Don Ignazio. 

“ No one good quality you say,, good sir? Why that 
would be miserable indeed ! Say, rather, no bad one, ex- 
cept his extreme stinginess and his abominable partiality to 
garlick. He is sober, faithful to the marriage bed, complai- 
sant in every thing not requiring pecuniary sacrifice, and, at 
bottom, sincerely attached to me, as I have had an opportu- 
nity of convincing myself in my last illness. Five succes- 
sive nights did the poor devil sit up by my bedside. In ad- 
dition to his own professional attendance, 1 had twice a* day 
the advice, of two of our first physicians. Nothing that 
could be got was. too expensive for him then. As soon as I 
began^ to recover, such was his joy, that gowns, lace, and 
trinkets, came in faster than the medicines while 1 was 31. 
_ That beautiful comb you saw in my hair at Portici, solid 
gold as it. is, and beset with pearls, every one of which cost 
a ducat, he gave me on that o.ccasion ; and two days after- 
wards he brought me a most valuable diamond cross, which 

you 



you shall see when he comes home, for he keeps every thing 
under lock and key. I really one time flattered myself he 
had totally changed his nature. But I soon found my mis- 
take; as I got better, he got worse : and no sooner was. I 
quite well, than I found him as bad as ever; so that, droll 
as you may think it, without a little illness now and then, 1 
should soon be starved to death. But, as you are -pleased 
to say, every one has his failings ; and, if it were known, 
more perhaps are worse, than better than lie: patience, 
therefore, is the best, remedy. Wlmt’s the use of repining at 
a thing you cannot alter. Come, sir, you seemed pleased 
with the little song I awoke you with ; I’ll give you the 
whole of it, aud you shall sing me one in return afterwards.” 

I was more pleased, to own the truth, at the favourable turn 
which the state of Donna Anna’s mind had taken in so short 
a time, and inwardly proud of being the author of sosudden 
a change. But such, my dear T. really is the' character of 
this lively aud sincere race of people, in the space of ten 
minutes their temperament admits of being miserable, and 
again completely happy. Dissimulation, generally speak- 
ing, they are perfect strangers to. 

Donna Anna now sung the little air, “ Sid margine d'un 
rio" with such tasteful simplicity, and accompanied her fine 
voice with such well selected chords of harpfcggios, as to con- 
vey no mean idea of her proficiency in music. We are asto- 
nished at the meretricious tirades of a prima donna, by which 
she endeavours to drown the simple melodics of a Salieri, 
Paesiello, or Cimarosa, in order to shew her skill to greater 
advantage ; but the tasteful delivery alone of the simple 
strains of a good composer finds its way to our heart and 
our feelings. Donna Anna’s song was worth to me all the 
bravura’s of a Mara or Banti. When it came to my turn, I 
proposed to sing a duet, which was agreed to. She pro- 
duced 
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duced the charming* duet from the " Cosarara,” and o ffered 
to play theaocompaniment on the piano-forte. This proved 
a great treat to me; ’indeed, often* as I have heard it on the 
best; of Stages, 2 never liked it so well as this time, when I 
was a party concerned in the performance. * 

* ,v» ' 

A side look of Donna Anna’s, accompanied by an 
arch smile, discovered to me her knowledge of the effects 
of my fall on the staircase, which my vocal ardour during 
the duet had prevented me from concealing sufficient- 
ly. An explanation ensued, and her kind’ offer of admi- 
nistering temporary repair to my misfortune, ill breeding 
alone could have declined. Needle and silk being procured 
in an instant, I proposed, in order to prevent her stooping, 
to stand on a chair. But this she would by no means permit ; 
I must sit on the sofa ; and the attentive Dotina Anna, in, a 
graceful attitude; knelt down before - me. During the oper- 
ation, I could not help admiring her head of hpir, which 
would have been of a jet black, had it not been for nu- 
merous, minute elliptical impurities, which, on so close ap in- 
spection, gave it rather a pepper and salt appearance. A 
discovery like this might refrigerate the warmth of admira- 
tion in one of your hyper-sentimental beings of 52 north 
latitude. Td me, who know the effects of a hot climate, 
and am in a manner acclimatized, .the circumstance was fa- 
miliar from repeated previous observations of the same na- 
ture, and therefore proved nef sort of check or alterative. 
Nil admirari, nil vituperare, is (beholden motto of a cosmo- 
politan traveller. 

Donna Anna had not yet accomplished her friendly office, 
when a gentle rap at the door from the discreet old servant, 
accompanied with a " Mmo' ven ho padron,” announced 
the arrival of the master of the house. “ Che vengapure 

replied 


« Ut him come* 
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replied the Wife, unwilling to discontinue thegood Work 
&ehad begun. In the respective attitudes, therefore, above 
described; the husband found us on entering the apartment 
with his little boy. His fat face instantly assumed the looks— 
not of jealous auger— but of the most unequivocal transports 
of joy.- “ Chist e una gracia * !” exclaimed he with delight, 
throwing liis arms aerbss my shoulders, and osculating my 
poor cheeks at a terrible rate. The savourof this salute 
amply proved the truth of one of the two accusations his 
wife had lodged against him. 

ec My dear. Why did you not send for me? Thope you 
have entertained the gentleman, according to his merits, in 
my absence. Nicola, fa la fiverenza al Signor Inglese ,” 
continued he to the child, at whose odd appearance 1 could 
scarcely refrain from laughing. Conceive an infant, of per- 
haps five years, dressed precisely in the miniature costume 
of a man of five-and-twenty. His powdered' curls were 
forced into a little pig-tail of the length of my little finger ; 
coat, waiscoat, and pantaloons, were all of the cut of a grown 
person ; and to complete the dwarf-like appearance of the 
old-fashioned little monkey, a pair of hussar boots graced 
his lower extremities. On enquiring if Master Nicola was 
the whble of his family, I was informed that he had had an- 
other, which I should see when I came to visit his shop. 

Not a word was said respecting* the pilfered cakes and 
syrup ; on the contrary, Don Ignazio found great fault with 
his wife for not treating me with some wine out of his cellar, 
till she observed on the impossibility of so doing, when he 
had the keys of every thing. 

?*’ Have I?" fumbling in his pockets. " You are right. 

; What 


* ThU Is a favour, 4c. 
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What an unfortunate mistake ! But all in good time ; ■ you 
shall taste some, of the wine of my ow^an^ntryy'euch as you 
will not easily meet with in this city.’’ So .saying, he dis- 
appeared,; and soon returned with both hands full of bottles 
and Bologna sausages. The wine he gave us to 4aste ap- 
peared old gnd mellow ; it was of the growth of the princi- 
pality of Farther Abruzzo, whence h<# came, but certainly 
not to be compared, to the wine of my friend Don Giacomo, 
of Pozzuoli. , « 

Before the, arrival of Don Ignazio, 1 conceived it improper 
to come*forward with my little present. ; * at one time, indeed, 
1 had a good mind to keep it to myself. Now 1 thought 
was the time to produce it with au appropriate introducr 
tion of letter-press. Donna Anna seemed delighted, with 
this trifling mark of attention ; aud, before her husband, 
very handsomely said, she hoped it might last as long as idle 
should remember the giver. "* That,” added Don Ignazio, 
« I am sure it will not, if you have .the keeping of it; and 
therefore propose taking care of it myself, by putting it with 
the rest of your trinkets.” — “ What!” replied the astonished 
spouse, lock that up too?” Surely you would not put such 
an affront on this gentleman, w'bo intended it as a keep- 
sake for me.”*—" A keep-sake it shall be,” again retorted the 
husbaud: "under my charge I can answer for its safety.” 
Called upon by a wink of the lady* to interfere in this matter, 
I begged has a j^rticular/avAiir, that the knife mightre- 
inajiun Doupa Anna’s possession, .since, otherwise, th^ pur- 
pose, of the trifling gift would be defeated ; apd my request, 

for that evening ** Ie ^ hatl pflect. 

I \ " 

A young mau, of about twenty year& of age, and of a pre- 
possessing countenance and exterior, now stepped in, and 
was introduced by Donna Anna under the name of Doii Carlo 
Biyetta. " EwroQ!” exclaimed Don Ignazio, whose pa- 

' dd g tribtism 



triotiam probably had induced him to make frequent liba« 
tionsof the Abruazian grape juice, " this is the vary man ere 
want. You see, sir, one of the best dancers in the two 
kingdoms ; and if you are fond of the sport, we shall muster 
m little ball in a few minutes,” . * ■ 

' * . " t ' i. 

I professed my willingness to become a spectator* but de- 
clined joining in the pastimes, alledging my ; boots and the 
State of my health as an excuse. 

% 

, “ Par the first I .have an instant remedy/* answered our 
jovial host ; you shall ' have a pair of my shoes; and as to 
your health, appearances at all events are against your asser- 
tion or belief. Permit me to feel your pulse. One, two, 

three, four Why, my good sir, give me leave to as- 

sure you, if* all* the people of * Naples were as well as you 
appear, to me, (and I flatter myself I know something about 
the matter), land my colleagues should starve presently — * 
Pray who is your physician here?’* 

" Dr. 

“ That coxcomb? Why that fellow has killed more peo- 
ple than* I have mired. Pray does he not prescribe to you 

calomel and steel-rust? Aye, I thought so*; he has but 

one remedy for every disease. If you’ll follow my advice, 
sir, get rid oftliat quack as soon as possible; and if you really 
complain of that pain in your right feide, allow me to recom- 
mend you a remedy, which is a simple, and certainly a disinter- 
ested one. Put a handful of garlkk into a bottle of old white 
wine, and take a small glass fall every morning fasting „ It 
wiH remove every obstruction in your biliary ducts, create a 
proper and vigorous bile, act as a tonic bn your stomach, 
and give new energy' to every one of the abdominal viscera. 
In less than a week you will .be convinced of what I say. 
Garlick, ray dear sir, is an invaluable medicine for almost 

* ‘'ll 

J every 
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every complaint, and I firmly believe, if its virtues were duty- 
appreciated, we should want very few other drugs, and people 
probably might do without doctors or apothecaries. I take 
it in its crude state both at breakfast and dinner, and solely 
ascribe to this practice the good state of health id which 1 
have the honour of being seen by you now ; and which, 
thank God, 1 have enjoyed without interruption these eight 
years and more. — But, to return to our plan. Come, Ann, 
get my cordovan pumps for the gentleman, and finish die 
few stitches in his pantaloons, while I go down stairs to enlist 
a few recruits for our party. Old Tursi shall come and play 
the guitar for us.” 

Although I was sure Don Ignazio’s pumps would rather 
fit one of the giants in Guildhall than my feet, yet I submit- 
ted good-humouredly to the metamorphosis! Donna Anna 
in some measure remedied the difficulty by passing through 
the holes, besides the shoe-strings, a long sky-blue ribbon, 
which she wound by checkered crossings round my leg, up 
to the calf, thus tying the pumps to the leg. I looked for all 
the world like an opera-dancer. 

While thus employed about my person, her little urchin 
thought propter to amuse himself with a bone syringe which 
in all likelihood he had purloined from his father’s shop : he 
conceived it probably very witty to make the Signor Inglese 
the principal butt of his hydrodynamic experiments: for no- 
sooner did I turn my head, than souse came a copious irri- 
gation of the pure element over my neck, waiscoat, and nan- 
keens, g transgression for which the mother instantly sent 
him to bed 4ith a farewel box on the ear by way of a good- 
night,-' making a thousand apologies for the boy's imperti- 
nence, and protesting that it was only since his father took 
him to town evei^ day tpat he had learnt ell sorts of inso- 
lence and rudeness. . 


The 
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Title few local arrangements, thought of to gain room for 
the impending diversion were just completed, when Don Ig- 
nazio returned with the respectable reinforcement of three 
more ladies, the mother and two daughters, tenants of the 
lower pdrt of the house, and a h ump -backed little being 
with a guitar nearly as big as himself. After a most pompous 
introduction to these new visitors, in which our host vouch- 
safed to grant me the promotion of colmdlo nel servizio di 
sua macstd il re della Gran Brelagna , we set to w ork im- 
mediately on a country-dance. My steps were universally 
admired; indeed I*am confident I never danced better in 
my life. The ligatdre round my legs imparted td them a 
wonderfiil degree of spring and vigour, and looked altoge- 
ther pretty. As to Don Iguazio, poor man, he did wonders 
likewise. His legs, with every symptom of dropsy, exhibited 
a respectable degree of agility ; but his enormous calves, 
like blubber or jelly, shook from right to left at every touch 
of the ground. Don Carlo was a second Didelot; and Donna 
Anna’s steps were grace and elegance itself. In a little time 
we received an accession of strength in the arrival of three 
or four neighbours, so that at last there were nearly a dozen 
of us. Country dances, cotillions, and menucts a quatre, 
succeeded each other in turn ; but of all, nothing pleased me 
more than the mltarella of Don Carlo and the lady of the 
house.. This is a>national dance of the Neapolitans, more 
distinguished by the gracefulness of its steps and attitudes, 
than by any intricacy of figures or great quickness of motiou. 
I would fain have given them a hornpipe in* return, but 
could not for the world beat the tune into old Thersites* 
Head. 

' * . _ . ,1 , ' ' 

* About midnight our host proposed to sup, The cloth 
laid in an instant, every one lending ja hand. Thej 
" stjpgy’* Ifon lgnazio treated us with a profusion of three 
or fbur different sorts of delicious shejl-fish, Bologna sausa- 
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ges, salad of anchovies, &c. and plenty of his Abruzzo Winn];; 
uttering a thousand apologies for the mediocrity of his hasty 
entertainment I never saw a man eat and drink so much, 
and with such glee. Ilis partner too appeared $s if die 
providently intended to lay in a stock for a few banyan days 
to come. Her repletion, however, did not prevent her from 
favouring the company with two or three songs; but she 
certainly performed better with an empty stomach. Don 
Carlo likewise gave us some beautiful airs, executed in a 
charming style, and with one of the best voices I ever heard. 
That man knew almost every opera by /heart. You would 
have thought him a singer by profession, not a clerk at the 
Yiearia *, which I afterwards understood him to be. 

It was past two when we brojke up, and now, nothing would 
do but Don Ignazio would see me home. I urged in vain 
the immense distance and my perfect knowledge of the way. 
“ You don’t know,” replied he, " the insecurity of our 
streets at night ; we have a number of desperate fellows in 
this city, and 1 should never forgive myself if any harm were 
to come to you on leaving my house. I shall insist on ac- 
companying you to your lodging, if it were as far as Capo 
di Monte '' — The people here are terribly afraid of robbers, 
but I really fancy without cause. I have not only often 
been out at very late hours without meeting with any acci- 
dent, but even have not heart^ of a single robbery worth 
mentioning ever since I have been here. At all events, the 
company of the fat apothecary would have afforded no ad- 
ditional protection if I have formed a right judgement of his 
prowess. >4 cause to wish he had staid at home ; for no sooner 
had we walked about five minutes, than he began to exhibit 
the effects of the vinous gas when brought into contact with 
4he atmospheric air; his Doric stumps refused any further 

• obser- 
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observance of defiri. IV. Euclid, I. * ; and When we had got 
to Porta di Chiaja, they became as stationary as the pillars of 
Hercules. — What was to be done but, instead ofbeing squired 
home by him, to drag the gentleman all the way back to 
his own door, where he was saluted by madame with an 
*' O ckc bestia ! !” and where I once more bade her “felids- 
dmanotte a wish, the realization of which I had, under 
existing circumstances, the greatest doubts of. 

* 

The reception 'and attention I met with at the house of 
Don Ignazio, is another instance of that goodness of heart 
and hospitality of the honest Neapolitans which it has been 
my good fortune to experience from every one of them since 
the first day of my arrival in this city. Besides two English 
families, to whom I had letters of recommendation, and 
whose houses are open to me at all times, I then knew not a 
soul here. Now it will require a full week to take leave of 
all those ‘from whom I, an utter stranger, have* received ci- 
vilities, nay, real marks of friendship, which, in the whole 
course of my future life, I shall always remember with gra- 
titude. To separate from such a people would cost a strug- 
gle, were it not to return to the happy shores of Old England, 
to you, my dear T. and to every thing dearest to my heart. 
Farewell. 

* , Your’s, &c. 

* * * * 


LETTER XIII. 

C " * 

KlFLE 8* , 180t» 

My 4*ar T. 

NEXT toRome, and, perhaps, without this exception, 
no spot on the whole globe can presume to rival this city and 

its 
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its environs in the number of interesting objects which, at 
every step and on every side, obtrude themselves on the no- 
tice of the inquisitive traveller. On the west, the mountain 
of Posilipo, with its stupendous grotto, and its manifold re- 
mains of ancient architecture ; the venerable, though small 
city of Pozzuoli ; the Solfaiara, tlie famed volcanic lakes and 
shores of Bajae, as far as the Misenian cape : towards the east, 
the unique museum at Portici, the cities of Herculaneum, 
Pompeji, Stabie, and Father Vesuvius — have more than 
once been the theme of the voluminous correspondence de- 
dicated to your perusal. 

In the present letter I shall direct your attention to the 
southward of Naples; we shall sail across the gulf, to visit the 
celebrated island of Capri. Barren as its fanciful mass of 
rocks appears when viewed fiTom the gardens of the Thuil- 
lerie, at a distance of nearly s^enteen miles (which our de- 
luded optica reduce to seven or eight), its romantic views, 
sublime prospects, its comparatively high state of cultivation, 
its various physical productions, the natural strength of its 
situation as a key and barrier to the whole gulf, and, above 
all, the figure it makes in the history of the roman emperors, 
and particularly of Tiberius ; all these considerations give 
Capri an importance which no island of the same dimensions 
dares claim, and which renders every thing relating to ft 
highly worthy of the most careful investigation. 

My trip thither has likewise the merit, if merit it can be 
called, of once more bringing to your notice my original 
of a lan<|hgd, the whimsical Don Michele, who, ever since 
the trouble fend vexation he caused me on the Pompejaa 
excursion, has remained in the back ground as far as excur- 
sion^ were concerned, and who certainly would have been 
left to his own speculations iq this instance, had he not ear- 
nestly solicited permission to accompany me. It would 

e e have 
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have been very ungracious indeed to have refused his re- 
quest’ the more so, as it arose from a wish to see a female 
relative of his, married to a farmer on the island. Suspecting 
that so sequestered a spot would afford little or no accom- 
modation t6 a traveller, I determined on taking my cot with 
me ; and iny fricUd ordered his daughter the good Donna 
Luisa to prepare a pigeon pie of respectable dimensions, 
which, together with a Bologna sausage and some wine, 
ground coffee and sugar, were stowed in a small hamper. 
Don Michele also undertook to look out for a passage, and 
agreed with the padrone of a felucca to convey, us for two 
ducats* a piece. 

— We set sail at three o’clock last Tuesday afternoon, with 
a still’ but not very favourable breeze. Passing close under 
the stern of an English frigate lying in the bay, my friend 
expressed a desire to go on board, as he had never seen the 
interior of a man of war. To such an aberration from our 
course the padrone would not consent without an additional 
bonus of half a. ducat. This being granted, and leave ob- 
tained from the officer on deck, our felucca got along side 
the frigate, and I up first ; but poor Don Michele, after 
some timid struggles to follow me, in every one of which he 
was baulked by the swell of the sea shoving the little felucca 
up and down, declined any further attempts, as, to use his 
phrase, “ he valued his shins more than all the navy iu 
England.” This disappointment,, and the little saltwater 
which his Silk hose had imbibed on the occasion, ■ already 
ruffled his irritable temperament. But the worst of his trou- 
ble had yet to come. In the mean time, the ptyi^one very 
civilly requested, as per agreement, the half ducat, for the 
attempt to put us on board the frigate. 

Don -M — ' u Half a rope to lying you with, cheating rascal ! 

Have 


* A ducat is wotfk about 4s, 
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Have I been on board? or havej.by anwitgcie escaped hav- 
ing my legs broken? and mined rpy stockings into the 
bargain!’* 

* 1 k > * t ** f /•'* 

The padrone observed, .very justly, that he had performed 
his part of the contract, and that it was not his fault if Don 
Michele had not the courage to mount the ladder. — All to 
no purpose ! My friend not only solemnly protested against 
parting with one farthing, but threatened to acquaint the 
governor of Capri, whom he feigned to know well, with tin? 
attempted imposition. * . • 

• • 

The latter menace silenced the skipper’s clamour,, but not 
the current of my friend’s abuse, who kept on grumbling, 
and would probably have continued in that strain for the 
rest of the voyage, had not £ea-sickness begun to assail him 
in proportion as we got mcra into the opening of the bay. 
He soon turned as pale as death ; and after an interval of a- 
bout ten minutes, during which his frtce successively assumed 
the character of every one of Le Brun’s passions, save that 
of mirth, he relieved his stomach by an inclination over the 
boat’s sides. Unfortunately, his cocked hat followed the in- 
ternal impulse, and gently floating on the briny surface, soon 
receded beyond the reach of our sticks.—" II mio caslore!” 
exclaimed piteously our chapeau has. instantly desired 
the master to tack about, which he refused to do without our 
paying him beforehand the half ducat in dispute. He had it, ’ 
and the hat was recovered, uufit, how ever, as you may sup- 
pose, for immediate service. The padrone, therefore, with 
much kind ness, lent him his own red cap (contents un- 
known), Iclkeep off the sun, and thus in a mompnt dubbed 
liim a Jacobin, ; . , . , 

I ought not to sport with Don Michele’s sufferings. Al- 
though an old sailor* tire short motion of our little bark had 

f.e % ere 
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ere long a similar effect upon my constitution; for more 
than half an hour 1 felt very squeamish and listless. At 
last, however, post varios casus, post tot discrimina remm, 
we arrived safely at what is called the port of Capri before 
it was dark, after a passage of about five hours. 

The inn which we were directed to, and which appeared 
to be the only one on the island, was a miserable hovel ; yet 
as it turned out no worse than I had imagined, and as I had 
brought my provisions and cot with me, there was no disap- 
pointment at least.' The trip had had such a beneficial 
effect on my friend’s' stomach, that he forthwith began un- 
packing the hamper; but what was his astonishment and 
indignation when, on taking out the pie, the cover fell of£ 
and exhibited the dish emptied of every thing but some 
gravy left at ttie bottom. Our half dozen of pigeons had 
taken wing again. This wa^a sad revenge which the af- 
fronted sailors had taken. Don Michele grew forious, and 
was oft the point of returning to the beach to find out the 
miscreants. When 1 represented to him the futility of such 
an attempt, since, even if he met with the rogues, the pigeons 
were surely eaten, and therefore irrecoverable. " The gen- 
tleman is perfectly in the tight, nodded our landlord, a tall, 
well-made, and good-humoured islander. " Ydu had better 
put up with the fin;* misfortune, than expose yourself to in- 
sult from these good for nothing villains. The entertainment 
whicH we shall endeavour to* provide for you, will, I trust, 
enable yon to forget your loss.” 

■ On inquiry, however, what fart he could procs^we un- 
derstood, to our great mortification, that of butchers’ meat 
there had not been an ounce in the island these three Weeks ; 
fowl likewise remained a pious wish : but, by way of conso- 
lation, he assmed us, that had We but honoured him with 
0 «r custom a fortnight sooner, he would have Hoarded both 

of 



of us upon delicious quails at two caplins (lOd.) per diem; 
At the same time we learnt a curious fact. Butchers’ meat, 
our host informed us, was seldom or ever on Mile, unless one 
of their cows happened, by a fall from the frightful preci- 
pices, to break her neck ‘or legs. Such a calamity causes 
exultation over the whole island ; the accident is promul- 
gated by sound of trumpet, and the people are invited forth- 
with to purchase the meat, a summons which they attend to 
with great eagerness. 

Having in this manner ascertained the negative state of 
our landlord’s larder, it became desirable to know something 
of its positive contents . — “ Excellent olives, still better 
cheese, maccaroni, and,” continued he, “ if your stomach 
is capable of half an hour’s patience, some of our fishing- 
boats will be in by that time, and then I could give you a 
supper fit for King Ferdinata^l to eat, God bless him!”— 
" They are standing in now,” interrupted one of his lads, 
who was immediately dispatched • to the harbour with a 
large pail. W e followed , not however before Don Michele 
had applied to the hamper for a snack to whet his appetite. 

In our way down to the beach we observed a number <if 
high poles greeted at small distances in the low grounds. 
These the lad told us served to stretch their nets hi the quail 
season. Capri has in all ages been celebrated tor the pro- 
digious number of quails caught there. The principal re- 
venues of the bishop, and of some convents, arise from the 
quails they send to Naples. In a good season, which lasts 
abq uMh j ip ffi weeks only, 150,000, and in one day 12,000, 
have been^caught. As birds of passage, they Alight here 
merely to rest themselves in their flight to other countries-; 
begin arriving in April, and continue till the middle of May. 
That period is a time of profit and rejoicing for theCapreams, 
every one being at liberty to shoot or catch as many as he 
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am. Exhaust^ as the bird is, there is littledifficuHyin seizin# 
Mm. The most common and productive method is, for one 
man to have a net, which he carries folded upon two poles, 
another drives the quails towards him, when the former in- 
Stoutly expands his net, and as soon as the birds strike a- 
gainsl it, he turns the net with great dexterity, and coniines 
them entangled as they are They are then put into a hag, 
to preserve them alive, beeauso the live ones feteh a double 
price at Naples Very often, howe\ei, this pastime is at- 
tended, with serious consequences the bearer of the net, m 
twisting it round, frequently loses his balance, from the 
Weight of the long poles, and is precipitate! from the lochs 
Even lx>ys, from the age of four, amuse themselves by oalt h- 
ing them with the hand in the buslns, and putting them 
under the netting which they oonstantl) w ear on their heads ; 
and on their return home, tin* height ot this animated head- 
dress, as it affords the best promt of * heir success, is a matter of 
triumph amongthem. InKgjpt, wheic these birds arrive e, 
the month of September, I ha >e more than ouce see*, the * dw 
killing or laming them, b> tin owing diort stii ks at them 
During the time that the Capitano Bev blockaded the hai- 
bour of Alexandria with lus Tuikisli squadron, one » f tl e 
Greek sailors, of his ship caught two or three which had pen li- 
ed on the rigging, The Mussulman rewarded him gent ions 
ly, and desirous of f aryin^ the hard fare which a blockading 
squadron halt usually to sustain, by a more ample supply of 
width delicate rarity, promised a piaster for every quail that 
should bo brought him. In a few days the rigging, sails, 
*and yards span covered with (locks of quails ; great nuin 
,bet» were caught Of course, and every one w£j|J nought 
•MM tbedkbkt, as the price had been so libera^y fixed. To 
dm dilemma of cither ruining his purse or breaking 
hMEtmiMk the Capitano Bey resorted to the alternative of 
otandipf «M|t tomm* m by removing fimn the coast, he g«t 
Jbf ' thepe expensive strangers 
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But to return from Potnjmy's pillar to our island (a m#e 
trifle for a traveller come not altri ), wo had not to wait many 
minutes on the beach before the lad filled his pail with two 
or three sorts of fish, for which he paid 12 grani (about 6d.) ; 
and soon after our return to the inn we began the fif&t course 
with a bowl foil of maccaroni. Whoever cannoteat those must 
* give up travelling in this kingdom. Our next dish was fish, 
as you may suppose : - the host had picked out the beat, a 
sort he called eguglia. Properly cooked, they would have 
been excellent eating, since dressed even as they were, with 
a profusion of oil and onions, our famished’ palate deemed 
them highly relishing. The cheese of*Capri is universally 
and justly esteemed a delicacy. The many aromatic herbs 
which the cows cull from the rocks, give a rich flavour to 
the milk, and consequently to the cheese, not to be surpas- 
sed by Gruyere or Parmesan! My cot was dung after sup- 
per, and Don Michele accommodated with the bed of the 
landlord, who, with his w ife, slept on a straw mat^rass. 

Here, my dear T. I shall pause for a while, in order to 

say a few words on the former history and condition of this 

celebrated island Compared with its present state, you Wilt 

easily allow a superior degree of interest to my notice of it* 

former splendour. "To do things in style, I enclose you a 

copy of a neat and correct little map o£,the present Capri, 

to which 1 beg > our occasional reference *. By so doing, you 

will save yourself and me much labour, and obtain a touch 

clearer idea of the topography of the island, than the most 

minute verbal description of mine could possibly afford. It 

will like jtjgg enable you to read with more interest, and to 

comprehend* more fully the scattered notices of Capri, to be 

met with in Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Dio, 

Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Silius ltalicus, &e. seme of whom 

. * * I faa*f 

• * 
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I hare taken an opportunity to turn over cursorily. The 
importance of the subject has likewise engaged the pen of 
several moderns, such as D. Giuseppe Maria Secondo, who, 
in the year 1750, presented to the king a brief description 
of the island. Giraldi and Accucci, both Neapolitan physi- 
cians, have likewise published some observations on Capri ; 
and some years ago, a German, of the name of Hadrawa, 
who, under the patronage of the government, had caused a 
variety of researches and excavations to be made, printed, 
together with the result of his labours, a succinct description 
of the island, frhich 1 have read, and which has furnished 
my narrative with ft variety of particulars, that you must 
otherwise have dispensed with. * 

To begin methodically, by tracing things to their first 
origin, you must know, that the first inhabitants of this rock 

were a community of goats, from whence it derived 

its name JDaprea, or rather Capreje, in the plural number, 
in which the ancient writers generally mention it. History 
leaves us in the dark whether this caprine population was 
aboriginal or whether it came from the main land, although, 
if I may be allowed a. conjecture on so important a subject, 
1 should be inclined to embrace the latter opinion, knowing 
what expert swimmers the goats of antiquity mtist have been. 
If one of them wa^able to swim across the Hellespont, even 
with Phryxus and Helle upon his back, a few caprine colo- 
nists blight well succeed in the short trip from the promon- 
tory of Minerva, the present point of Massa, which is but 
three miles distant. Nor is it known how long they re- 
mained in the undisturbed possession of their jg|tlement ; 
but so much is certain, that at the time of Hercdles a colony 
of Teleboi arrived from Samos, subdued the former peace- 
able inhabitants, and fixed their residence on the island. 
Their history again is revolved in obscurity, Telon and his son 
Ebalus being the only sovereigns noticed by ancient writers. 

The 
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The Teleboi in, their turn were subjeetedby.tlie arms of the 
Parthenopian Greeks, who transplanted thither. their arts, 
and especially their games, such as wrestling, racing,, the 
throwing of the javelin and of the discus/ and their dancing 
likewise ; accomplishments, in which the £apreml% shone 
for many centuries,, and which they exhibited before, the 
Emperor Augustus, when he visited the island for the sake 
of diverting himself with quail shooting. This emperor was 
delighted with the spot ; the pure air of its high rocks had 
a beneficial effect on his delicate health, the gymnastic 
sports of its handsome race afforded him* great amusement ; 
but what is more, an old oak tree, which the wind had blown 
down, and which had withered in consequence, at his arri- 
val spontaneously raised itself, and, oh wonder! shot from 
its rotten trunk vigorous branches of new leaves. So good 
an omen was not to be neglected : Augustus became desir- 
ous of possessing the island. vBut then, it belonged to the 
city of Naples. To the master of the world this circumstance 
might have been a trifle, had he been initiated in the mys- 
tery of modern French diplomacy. A “ tel est notre plaisir ” 
would have been an unanswerable argument for its pos- 
session. But what did he do, the simpleton? Why enter 
into a negociation with the city of Naples, who frankly de- • 
dared their unwillingness to part with their property unless 
he gave them in exchange the sovereignty of Pithecusa (nov( 
Ischia), an island twice as large and four times as produc- 
tive. His concession of the demand forms an historical? trait 
ip his character, which speaks more than a volume written 
in his praise. — The island being now his own, he entirely 
devoted kJLo .his pleasure and relaxation from the cares of 
'government Noble palaces, magnificent theatres, and en- 
chanting gardens, were reared as if by magic; Homans and 
Greeks, without distinction, were invited to attend and assist 
in the games, at which he occasionally presided in person, 
distributing to the victors costly toga or pallia, and what is 

f p curious. 
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Curious, the former to the Greeks, end the latter to the Ro- 
mans. He also erected a museum for natural curiosities at 
Capri; and Suetonius tells us of gigantic bones of men and 
animals, and of arms belonging to illustrious bcroeSj pre- 
served there. From that author, it is to be presumed that 
all these sumptuous establishments at Capri owed their origin 
. to the idea which Augustus had once conceived of resigning 
the government of Rome on account of his ill health, a plan 
he probably would have carried iuto effect, had he liad to 
look to a better man for a successor than Tiberius, whose 
character he must have well known; and had he not feared 
for his own life, in Case the oppressions of that tyrant should 
excite in the Romans too loud a wish for their former master. 

When at Capri, pleasure was the only business Augustus 
allowed to be 'transacted ; all distinction of ranks was set 
aside, unbounded licence of speech was, as Suetonius says, 
not only granted to, but even exacted from every one of 
his train. You mightofrcqueritly see the conqueror of Ac- 
tium pelted by his courtiers with apples or cabbage-stalks. 
The same author likew ise mentions another island in the 
vicinity of Capri, to which Augustus gave the name of A- 
pragopolis (the Idler’s Town), on accoimt of the life led there 
by some of his retinue. " Vietnam Capreis Imttlam A* f *yo*.juv 
appellabat.” I haye looked for that island, but could dis- 
cover none near enough* to answer the description or pur- 
pose* If 1 were a critic, therefore, fahould suspect the cor- 
rectness of Suetonius’s text. Why call an island a town ? 
Might not the text originally have stood “ Vicinam Capreis 
urbem ,” &c. and been vitiated by an ignorant Jj^pscriber? 
If read in my way, no difficulty remains. Capreae in that 
case is the ancient and original town of Capri, not the whole 
island; and the " mbs vicina” nothing else than the other 
town of the island now called, Anacapri. The situation of 
the latter upon an artificial level, made. on a high and almost 
’* ’ inaccessible 



inaccessible frock, go es far in corroboration of rny hypo* 
thesis, which has at least the merit of havingoriginated from 
local surrey. . 1 

But a few more words, 'and I have done with Augustus. 
When attacked with the flux, that terminated his life, lie 
once more resolved to try the air of Capri, which so often 
had been the means of restoring his health. He staid there 
a few days, during which his disease assumed more favour- 
able symptoms, and his spirits a degree of cheerfulness, which 
enabled him to pass a joke or two on Thrasfyllus, the confi- 
dent of Tiberius, who accompanied hint on his journey. He 
likewise determined to pass over to Naples, in order to be 
present at some games in Campania, celebrated in his honour 
every fifth year; but on his return, growing suddeuly worse, 
he was forced to stay at Nola, where he died. 

*- . 

I have been somewhat diffuse in adverting to the particu- 
lars relating to Augustus’s stay at Capri, not only as they 
seemed to me sufficiently interesting in themselves to claim 
your attention, but also to combat the common opinion, as 
if it was purposely to indulge in his beastly propensities that 
Tiberius pitched upon Capri as a spot best calculated for 
such a design. He had been there with Augustus, and had 
participated in the diversions (innocent .to be sure) of his 
predecessor. v The taste of Augustus had already formed on 
the island magnificent* establishments, sufficiently inciting 
for a man like his successor. It is therefore probable that 
some political motives influenced his departure from Rome. 
These asMasily found in the domineering dispesition of hiB 
mother Livta, and in the ambitious designs of his powerful 
minister, Sejanus, neither of which he could with safety 
counteract but at some distance from the capital. Suetonius, 
and, above all, Tacitus^ put this opinion beyond a doubt. 
Hence his retreat to Capri, where he sojourned for the re* 

f f 2 mainder 



mainder ofhis lifc. The island was extp&nely Well calcw- 
ktted for his ptirpoze. ft hud dnlyone landing place, being 
on all sides surrounded by rocks deemed inaccessible to any 
but the inhabitants of the island. A few days after his ar- 
rival, while indulging in some secret pleasure, he was inter- 
rupted by a fisherman, who having caught a mullet of 
unusual size, thought the best use he could make of such a 
rarity would be to present it to the emperor, who no doubt 
would order him a suitable reward. But Tiberius, surprised 
and incensed to find that the fellow could find from the back 
of the island a* path to reach him, by way of recompense, 
directed the poor fisherman's face to be rubbed and scratched 
with bis own present. The poor devil no doubt must, have 
thought his emperor an odd fish. lie bore, however, the 
painful operation with patience, congratulating himself on 
not having brought at the same time an enormous lobster, 
which he had had some tho^hts of doing. But conceive 
the unfortunate man’s astonishment, when Tiberius, upon 
learning the cause of bis rejoicing, ordered him to fetch the 
■lobster too, in order to undergo a second process more excru- 
ciating than the first. 

' a , V 

, It was in the 14th year of his reign, and near the 70th 
year of his age, that Tiberius arrived at Capri; and as he 
scarcely ever left it, his stay there must have amounted to 
nine years; during which, the cares of government en- 
grossed but little of his time. The provinces remained 
under the administration of his governors, whom he left to 
db as they pleased ,* many vacancies he even omitted filling 
up : still the machine of government went on ps&t]Lregu- 
l$Hy, thanks to the wise and firm manner in which Augus- 
tus 1 had established the dew monarchy : a few insignificant 
rebellions were soon crushed by his lieutenants, and his 
own suspicious and cruel disposition; together with his re- 
tirement to Capri, prevented the success of any conspiracy 
r** [ ' that 



that waRhatched agairifethim. While thus careless and in- 
different about public affairs, his attention and activity were 
solely directed to the gratification of sensual pleasures. In 
these alone he observed the greatest method and regularity. 
A secretary of state for lobe affairs ( a voluptatibm ) was a 
new office created in the person of T. Caesonius Priscus, a 
Roman knight. Not content with the establishments found- 
ed by Augustus, Tiberius, after having provided for his per- 
sonal safety by the erection of a strong castle in the south 
of the island, the ruins of which are still to be seen, at onCe 
built twelve 'palaces or villas, which wfire dedicated to the 
twelve Superior divinities of paganism.* These villas were 
of different descriptions : some in their structure imitated 
the magnificence of the palaces of the capital ; others, by 
the simplicity of their style, and the amenity of their pre- 
cinct, were adapted to rural pleasure ; and others again were 
laid out in the manner of farms arid dairies, furnishing the 
emperor arid his retinue with every article necessary for the 
sustenance, and indeed the luxuries*of life; so that, in case 
of a revolt on the continent, it was out of the power of his 
enemies to reduce him by famine. In this manner was the 
whole island covered with palaces, porticoes, temples, gar- 
dens, groves, baths, fishponds, &c. The greatest part, how- 
ever, of these villas, were, as you may perceive by a glance 
at the map, erected on the eastern half of island, and in 
the vicinity of the town of Capri, the rocks of which it con- 
sists not only being less frightful than those situated in 
the western part, and more variegated by intervals of culti- 
vated soil, but affording more romantic prospects over the 
island.aB& the opposite continent. 
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In order to bring the twelve villas of Tiberius under one 
view, I shall now briefly enumerate them one after the other, 
rather in the order in which they lie, than according to that 
in which we visited them at different times. 

We 



Weshali begin with the most important of all, as having 
been the usual residence of the emperor, and, on that ac- 
count, distinguished Above the others by its extent and 
magnificence. It vr as dedicated to Jupiter, and is called Villa 
Jovis by Suetonius and other Ancient writers. Its site is 
nearly on the edge of a tremendous precipice, precisely 
where now stands a chapel, built from its remains, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary (S* - Maria del Soccorso. 
The only inhabitant of this solitary spot, once th$ scene 
of unheard of debaucheries and cruelties, is a pious 
hermit, whose prayers and fasts seem, as it were, to expi- 
ate the enormities of its former tenant. The ruins here 
are considerable. Besides a range of lofty arches, you see 
some of the rooms in tolerable perfection, and the remains 
of several aqueducts. The subterraneous prison likewise 
waspointed out to us, in which the unfortunate Drusus, the 
grandson of Tiberius, was starved to death, and where, as 
Suetonius tells us, famine drove him to eat the "stuffings of 
his pillow. At a small distance from this spot you still 
observe the ruins of the lighthouse, the falling in of which, 
a few; days before Tiberius’s death, was considered by the 
Homans as an omen of that event. Here we beheld with 
horror the spot from which this monster caused the victims 
of his cruelty to be thrown headlong into the s&a, by dozens 
at a, time, taking cpre to have, at the bottom of the rock, 
boats stationed, the crews of which were ordered to mangle 
with their hocks such of the wretches as had still* life in them 
after the fall. This villa is further to be noticed as the 
place in which, after the suppression of the conspiracy of 
Sejanus (protended or real), the cowardly tyrant shht himself 
up for nine months, without once daring to leitve its walls. 
Vptea; y*> u consider the tremendous height of this rock, 
yop wiU not be surprsed to hear of the truly enchanting 
prospect which .its summit affords. Right below you is the 
channel between the main land and the bland, which every 
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ship comingfrom Sicily , Malta, Africa, and the Levant, passes 
on its way to Naples; beyond that, the promontory of Mi- 
nerva and the picturesque Sorrentine mountains ; before 
you, the whole bay of Naples, Vesuvius rearing its head to 
the clouds ; to the left yoh have the promontories of Posi- 
lipo and Misenum, and the islands of Ischia, Procida, and 
Nisita. The view from hence over the island itself is no less 
beautiful and romantic, and its interest not a little heighten- 
ed by the alternate changes of highly cultivated parts, and 
the nakedness of sterile masses of rook. 

• ' 

The second villa of Tiberius was likewise erected on a 
rock of great elevation, and its site, like the first, is indicated 
by a chapel, dedicated to St. Michael. Ruins of every kind 
are very numerous here, such as the remains of an aqueduct, 
of several reservoirs for water* and of some ap*artments exca- 
vated out of die solid stone. * We observed a row of square 
holes cut into the rock, probably to serve as sockets for the 
pedestals of the columns erected on* them ; and a covered 
walk, in tolerable preservation, and most pleasantly situ- 
ated. It was from this gallery that Tiberius kept a watchful 
look-out for the preconcerted signals* from the main land; 
which (lest the news should travel too tardily by the com- 
mon means of messengers) were to inform him of the events 
occurriug at Rome on the occasion of. the conspiracy of 
Sejanus, and of the execution of his orders to crush it. This 
circumstancd, my dear T. certainly aflords another proof 
of the antiquity of the employment of telegraphic methods 

to convey speedily intelligence of importance. 

/ 
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The vale df Matromania, close to the eastern shore of the 
island, and at the distance of about three quarters of a mile 
from Jupiter’s viHa, next demands our attention. Its name 
alone, were there no othpr reason, would warrant a belief 
that on this spot stood -the third villa, dedicated to Cybele, 





the “ great mother/’ mater magna ; the converting of which 
words into the present Matromauia, may surely be allowed 
without much etymological stretch. But, independently 
of this, the remains of a temple are still to be seen, whose 
cavernous construction precisely answers the mystic rites 
of the Pessinuntian goddess ; and, what is more,, in the 
very precinct of this temple an altar of Cybele has been dug 
out, which is stated to be deposited in the British Museum. 
(Pray go and ascertain that point!) The access to this sa- 
cred edifice is now very difficult. We had to descend a steep 
declivity, beset\vith briars and brushwood which lacerated 
poor Don Michele’s silk stockings in the most wretched 
manner.' But on our arrival I found myself amply recom- 
pensed for the toilsome journey. The front and beginning 
of this temple seem to have been constructed of masonry, 
and are now almost entirely destroyed by time; but the re- 
mainder, to its end, appeal’s tb have been excavated out of 
the solid rock ; and that portion indeed has sustained little 
injury, except by the growth of luxuriant shrubs of various 
kinds, which, as it were, strive to conceal its figure. At 
the end of the temple a small stone staircase leads to the 
sanctuary, and there *we observed several niches, likewise 
ciit in the rock. This dreary cavern Vvas appropriated with 
judicious cunning by the worthless race of emasculated Gall), 
for the performances of their mysterious rites and juggling 
tricks, by which they deluded the superstitious part of the 
inhabitants. — The pagans, my dear T. had tWeir bigots as 
well as more modern religious persuasions. Unmeaning 
mystic nonsense has in all ages exerted its charms upon 
Weak intellects, or held out its veil to crafty hypocrites. The 
votaries of the great goddess, therefore, might; without im- 
propriety, be paralleled with a certain class of our fanatic 
sectaries, who seek a pride in their secession from the faith 
of their fellow citizens, in order to, embrace doctrines invol- 
ved in mystic obscurity, and who depend.; for the salvation 
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of their silly souls, not on their actions, but on the observ- 
ance ofa cant jargon of unintelligible nonsense : but I much 
doubt whether the preachers of the latter would be quite so 
numerous as they are, were the conditions of their qualifi- 
cation similar to those irnpftsed upon the priests of die Phry- 
gian goddess. — Human bones are fouud in great abundance 
by digging on this solitary spot. Are they the remnants of 
Tibcrian cruelty, or, perhaps, of impious sacrifices to the 
divinity of the place? 

More to the southward, on the same tract’ of coast, just 
before ybu come to Cape Trcgara, is the site of the fourth 
villa, of whose name and particular appropriation no record 
informs us. That it was magnificent and extensive, we are 
warranted to conclude from a stately aqueduct, and from 
heaps of ruins scattered on all sides. * 

About half way between the last-mentioned place and the 
town of Capri, is a spot called Camerelle, probably on ac- 
count of the vast number of small ruinous apartments, sub- 
terraneous cells, arches, and walls still seen there. Some 
cameos, discovered here at different* times, throw great 
light on the appropriation of this fifth villa. It Mas, no 
doubt, the seminary established by his imperial majesty for 
the education of youth of both se\es in the science of—— 
libidinous tactics. It was, as Suetonius calls it, “ secies ar- 
canarwn libidinum.” It was tile spot so famous for the in- 
genius contrivance, called ,f sellaria;” it was the college of 
his ,f spintriaj," the nursery of his " pisciculi,” &c. Read 
the 42d and 43d chapters of Suetonius’s Tiberius, and you 
will save my* pen the disgusting task of saying more of the 
purposes to which this place was devoted. — The obscene 
cameos and intaglios which noM r and then are found on this 
spot go by the name of spintHa's, and are sought after .with 
the greatest avidity by connoisseurs of refined taste; some 
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I have been told, have been purchased at the price of two 
and more hundred ounces, according to the workmanship 
and the neatness of the subject. 

It is natural, my dear T. to suppose that the reflections 
elicited by the view of this villa formed the subject of our 
conversation for some time after leaving it, the more so, 
as Don Michele, with the most calm inquisitiveness, asked 
for every minute particular which my recollection of the ac- 
counts of the ancient authors enabled me to furnish him with. 
His interrogatory ‘resembled the cross examination with 
which an able counsellor endeavours to worry his victim 
stuck up in the witness box. 1 knew him too well to ex- 
pect any good from it. When he had fished out of my com- 
municative disposition every thing he deemed meet, for his 
purpose, he stopped short, coughed significantly three or 
four times, took out his tabatiere (double the size of one of 
our tinder-boxes), and equitably dispensing to*each of his 
nostrils a dose of the narcotic dust, with a power of suction, 
which, in all probability, conveyed the stimulant to the vici- 
nity of the pineal gland, and, with a strength of nasal into- 
nation, which reverberated an audible echo from every 
cavity of the cranium, and disencumbering, moreover, his 
frill and the folds of his waiscoat from the surplus of the 
dose which had settled thereon, by a quick and repeated 
sweep of the hand spread into the shape of a broom, — he 
began as follows : “ Signor Don Luigi ! were I less con- 
vinced of your veracity, and your mode of thinking and ac- 
ting, I should fancy all that you have been trying to per- 
suade me of, with regard to this emperor Tibcrio, was a mere 
invention of your imagination by way of a frolic, to make a 
fool of your humble servant. But as I entertain a better 
opinion of your principles, I am inclined to believe, that if 
any body is made a fool of, it is not me at least. I make 
no doubt but these nursery tales of your Taeito and Sue- 
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jtonio, and by what other names you chose to call these great 
historians, pass for gospel with you; and for why? — Why 
because they belong to what you are pleased to call classic 
authors! Classic indeed! to invent the disgusting accounts 
of such beastliness (beastialila ), which, instead df being 
put into the hands of young students, ought to be burnt by 
the common hangman. — Pray tell me how these know- 
ing gentlemen got at all the secret scandal they relate of 
this emperor? Were they some chamberlain or gentleman 
usher in the palace ? You say no ! Then does it not stand 
to reason, that a man gifted with the cunning which you say 
Tiberius posessed, would know how to keep pranks like these 
from the rest of the world, particularly in an island like this, 
expressly selected, as they themselves alledge, for the pur- 
pose of secrecy ? Poor devil, he might as well have played 
off his tricks and fancies in the streets of Rome at noon-day, 
as be at so much pains for nothing at all. Nonsense! I’ll 
tell you what I think of the matter : This Signor Don Sue- 
tonio took a particular delight in fabricating stories of the 
kind for no other reason than because they agreed with his 
own disposition, and no doubt he will find readers who 
delight equally in the perusal of them. I look upon such 
things” 

In “ looking upon such things,” the argumentative ea- 
gerness of poor Don Michele had made him forget to look 
upon the bare root of a venerable chesnut-tree, which pro- 
jected across his path. An unfortunate faux pas had very 
nigh consigned him down a precipice about twelve yards 
in depth*, had I not luckily caught the skirt of his silken 
frock, by which means he escaped with a slight confusion 
of the great extensor of the right arm, and a small rend of 
the skirt, which, in this instance, had proved the saviour of 
his invaluable. person. The. damage being thus trifling, I 
own I secretly rejoiced in the accident which alone could 
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have put a stop to the eloquent display of his spirit of con- 
tradiction, although I could not help perceiving, among the 
wild nonsense of his argumentation, some scattered sparks 
of reasonable conception. 

* t 

Without further interruption, therefore, on his part, save 
that of a few occasional duckings of the tongue against liis 
upper teeth, we arrived at the site of the sixth villa, which., 
in the map, you will trace at the name of Certosa, there 
being a convent of Carthusian friars erected on th& very 
same spot. Hpre, too, the observance of the severe rules of 
one of the most rigid orders of monks seems to atone for the 
lax discipline of the former imperial tenant. Few or no 
remains of pristine splendour presented themselves, the soil 
being in a great measure covered by the modern building, 
formed partly from ancient materials. 

4 

In our further progress we passed an old castle, built iu 
the Gothic' style ; and after another quarter of a mile’s walk, 
arrived at a farm wind! goes by the name of Castiglionr. 
At this place the seventh villa, is reported to have stood; 
but, owing to the elevation of surface, no traces of it are to 
be seen above ground. Some years ago, extensive exca- 
vations were carried on at this very spot, thrcQ or four sub- 
terraneous apartments laid open, and, in the course of the 
work, various interesting discoveries made; such as several 
fine cameos, and, among those, a^ beautiful head of Ger- 
manicus, a tesselated pavement, in the highest, preservation, 
of which "Hadrawa gives a draw ing in his work, and some 
busts and mutilated statues of excellent Grecian workman- 
ship. Some of the rooms were paved with ngat^square tiles, 
on many of which the manufacturer’s name was impressed ; 
several stoves, and a number of leaden pipes carried through 
the apartments, as well as two or three reservoirs for water, 
render it evident that the whole *was appropriated to the 
fashionable Roman luxury of warm baths. 


Due 



Due south ofCastiglione is the district of Muto, where, 
bordering nearly on the sea, stood the eighth villa. The 
situation was Judiciously chosen, as affording the most de- 
lightful walks amidst the shady woods," which even now 
surround it. * 

The ninth villa, besides its splendid ruins, affords a natu- 
ral curiosity : I allude to four grottoes in the rock, of consi- 
derable extent, two of them being about sixty yards long 
and twelve wide, and the other two of somewhat less dimen- 
sions. All of them are filled with witter ‘from plentiful 
springs, the source of which remains unknown ; and, what 
is singular, all of them contain an abundant store of the 
finest chalk, which can scarcely be supposed indigenous, as 
it is to be found no where else in the island. But when, 
and for what purpose it may have been conveyed thither, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible to decide. Perhaps 
it served ter manufacture Murrhine vases, of which the an- 
cients so frequently speak in terms -of the greatest praise, 
and which probably are the same as our modern porcelain. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth villas, were, as you will 
perceive, situated more or less near the sea shore, almost in 
a straight line and at nearly equal distances : the first of 
them iu a wood close by Ajano, and the next in a plain called 
Catnpo Pisco, or Campo Kpiscopio’, a name derived from a 
bishop, who bought the* ground and built a fine farmlibuse 
on it. The last and westernmost villa still retains|he name 
of il Palazzo; it is not only close to the borders of the sea, 
but at present partly overflowed by it, and many of its ruins 
projecting oat Iff the water (which has here greatly encroach- 
ed upon the land), proclaim its former magnificence. Others 
stretch as far as the summit of the overhanging hill. We 
could distinguish ai* extensive range of apartments, and be- 
twixt them, the remains of a temple, with part of its cupola. 

Shafts 
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Shafts and capitals of the rarest marble, and fragments of 
beautiful pavements, have, not long ago, been discovered 
on this spot. 

Besides the twelve villas above noticed, other objects of 
curiosity of Tiberian date obtrude themselves in various 
parts of the island, some of which 1 shall pass over, not to 
swell the bulk of this letter, which, to my regret, has already 
become more voluminous than I had an idea of. But I can- 
not forbear noticing a stupendous grotto cut into tfie rock 
on thesoutherh shore of the island, called Grottadell’ Arse- 
nal Its purpose 'may be inferred from its name ;• it served 
as a dock to build gallies in, being completely covered by 
the excavated arch of the rock. It ought to be viewed by 
sea in a boat, in which you may row to the very bottom : 
but my friend* feeling no curiosity to venture on what he 
termed a useless expedition, 3 did not chuse to perform the 
trip alone, especially as l had still fresh in my memory the 
effect which the chilling cold of the Sybil’s cave near Pox? 
zuoli had produced on my feeble system. 

The harbour of Tregara is also worthy of notice. A squa- 
dron of gallies was constantly kept in it by the suspicious 
tyrant, either to resist a naval attack, or, in the last extre- 
mity (as was his intention in the conspiracy of Sejanus), to 
save himself by flying to his legions in Spain or Africa. 

* ' « 

No wpnder that such a man as Tiberius should, during 
the nine years he passed at Capri, only twice venture to ex- 
pose himself to the fancied danger of visiting the capital : 
and even these two journies, as Suetonius Uforms us, were 
mere attempts. The first time he got no farther than the 
gardens near the Naumachia ; and the second time, when 
he had come to the seventh ipile-stone, a most curious, but 
unfavourable omen, deterred him at.once from prosecuting 
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his journey. We hear of some people being attached to a 
favorite cat or dog ; others will fancy a monkey, a parrot* 
or a guinea-pig ; but the affections of his imperial majesty 
happened to be (most characteristically* you will allow), ri- 
vetted on a make, whom hfe not only delighted to feed with 
his own hand, but took with him wherever he went. But, 
lo ! on opening the box which served as a habitation to the 
gentle favourite, he beheld with horror his darling devoured 
by a swarm of ants; an omen which induced his soothsayer 
to advise him to " beware of the power of the multitude.” 
Taking the warning, he immediately hurried’back, and was 
taken ill'at Astura. He nevertheless hastened on to Circeii, 
where (dissimulation being his second nature) he took it Into 
his head to sham the man in health ; was not only present 
at the military games, but Would throw a javelin at a wild 
boar. Such a feat, however* was ill calculated for a sick 
man in his years. He was seized with a sudden stitch in his 
side ; and receiving, heated, as he was, what the French 
call a coup de vent , he presently grewworse. Still pursuing 
his journey, or rather voyage (for 1 think he went by sea), 
towards Capri, he arrived at Misenum, within sight, and a 
few hours sail of the island. Here he made a short stay ; 
but when he learnt that the senate had dismissed, without 
punishment, some persons whom he had denounced to them 
as guilty of the crime of high treason,- he fell into the most 
violent rage, and like a pursued beast, which flies for safety 
to its lurking hole, immediately embarked once more for 
Capri. Short, however, as the passage is, he could not ac- 
complish it ; the motion of the vessel in a rough sea aug- 
mented his illness to such an alarming degree, that he was 
obliged to bfe Ifnded at Lucullus's villa (which I have heard 
say stood on the present site of Castel d’Uovo, withifi pistol 
shot of Naples,) where he dfied, a natural death J should 
suppose; although some assert he had poison given him, 
others that he was smothered with a. pillotr; and again 
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others, that he was starved to death. Thus# though within 
Sight of4he island of Capri, was the old gentleman prevented 
from ending his days in this his favourite retreat, where, du- 
ring nine years, he had without controul, indulged in every 
species 1 of sensuality and cruelty. 

With the death of Tiberius the splendour of Capri de- 
creased rapidly ; not, as some alledge, because the senate 
sent workmen thither purposely to demolish the buildings; 
a fiction totally unwarranted by history. On the contrary, 
several, succeeding emperors occasionally resorted there for 
their amusement. Caligula, who had all the vices, and none 
of the few good qualities of Tiberius, resided some time at 
Capri : an inscription found there, records even the stay of 
Marcus Aurelius. In later times, however, it served, like 
other islands hi the Tyrrhenian sea, as a place of exile. 
Lucilla and Crispiua, the sisters of Commodus, were banished 
thither. t Repeated earthquakes, probably, the traces of 
which are visible, contributed more than any other cause to 
its desolation. Nature herself (would I say were I a poet) 
took vengeance on the soil which witnessed the outrages 
committed against hqr. In our times, my dear T. she would 
have had no need to resort to such violent means to effect 
this purpose. Consigned to the fraternal care*of a great re- 
publican nation, Capri might have been done for just as 
well. There would have been no need for the Goths, Van- 
dals,* and Barbary Corsairs, 'to give* a finish to the business. 
All these nations, however, had their share in the work of 
destruction. The Corsairs, above all, handled the island 
most roughly in the frequent visits which they paid it during 
the time it belonged to the Spanish monarchy, and previ-. 
ously to that period. The famous Barbarossa once landed 
with a powerful fleet, and for some time remained master of 
Capri. His oppressions and cj-uelties were such, that to this 
day, nearly three hundred years after {he event, the dread of 
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Uis name has maintained itself in the island. . In the mouth 
of the Caprean nurse it is as powerful a talisman to still the 
infant’s screams, as the name* of Marlborough in the Low 
Countries , or that of Trcnck in Germany. ,1 inyself was 
witness to a quarrel on the beach between two Capreap 
sailors or fishermen, one of whom, after exhausting a plen- 
tiful collection of abusive epithets, by way of climax called 
his antagonist a Barbarossa, vyhich, on enquiry, I learnt to 
be a Caprean synonim for a person of a wicked, tyrannical 
disposition. A modern hero, therefore, whose aim appears to 
be an immortal name, if he pursues the career he has com- 
menced^ need not fear attaining his object : indeed, if he re- 
tired from business at this moment, we might venture to 
insure to him Barbarossan immortality wherever his foot 
has trod. Not only his own countrymen (by adoption), 
but all Italy, a fair portion of Germany, the .wandering Be- 
douin in Syria, and the industrious Fellah on the banks of 
the Nile, wjll have cause to remember, and to hand down to 
future generations, the name of their pretended deliverer. 

Having thus adverted to every tiling I considered worthy 
of your notice, as far as relates to the ancient history and 
topography of this celebrated island, t shall now proceed to 
present you with a brief sketch of its present condition, its 
productions, manufactures, trade, and some occasional il- 
lustrations of the customs and maimers df its inhabitants. 

The map 1 have enclosed, supersedes the necessity of a 
diffuse geographical description * . If you look at it for a mo- 
ment, you will find its length, from east to west, to amount 
to about foqr English miles, while its breadth from north to 
south, owing to the irregularity of its shape, in some parts 
falls short of a mile, and in others, extends to near three. 


* See plate 11* 
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lts figufe may be compared to a shoulder of mutton; and 
the whole island divides itself most naturally into two un- 
equal parts, each intersected by a ridge of high mountains. 
The western portion, by far the largest, is the least fertile of 
the two ; its mountainous ridge,' the most elevated ; and its 
general aspect, the wildest; although in many places the 
eye is delighted by the sight of considerable tracts of land in 
the highest and most luxuriant state of cultivation, inclosed 
on all sides with frightfully naked rocks. The mountains of 
the eastern division of Capri, although not so lofty, are 
equally romaiftic, -and may be classed under four principal 
groups, the highest of which terminates in a precipice at 
S’- Maria del Soccorso, where, as has already been stated, 
the first and most celebrated of Tiberius’s villas was situated. 
The other detached heights are. S'- Michele, Maria della 
Libera, and One called Tuoto Grande , near the point of 
Tregara. Of S”- Michele, as? the site of the second Tibc- 
rian villa, I have likewise spoken above ; and «at S*- Maria 
della Libera stand the ruins of the Gothic castle already 
noticed. The fourth eminence, Tuoro Grande, contained 
the fourth Tiberian villa, in the place of which you now ob- 
serve a solitary cross, erected on its Very summit. 

Between both heights is the stately Carthusian convent 
(marked Certosa on the map), our visit to which I purposely 
omitted in its place, that I might not interrupt the regula- 
rity of the catalogue of Tiberian villas. An emaciated 
monk, of a middle age, paid us every possible attention, 
and shewed us their church, which our good landlord had 
highly extolled for its paintings. But, Instead of die works 
of the Roman school, with which my imagination had de- 
corated it, 1 had the disappointment of beholding a parcel 
of fresco-daubing*, which a sign-painter would have thought 
beneath his notice. The chprcli itself is a handsome struc- 
ture, and the convent conveniently laid out. Of father Ste- 
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feno, who appeared a sensible man, we learned a variety of 
particulars relative to the foundation, the privileges, and re- 
venues of J the convent, which cannot interest you : he com- 
plained severely of the encroachments on the part of the 
chapter at Capri, and the. frequent lawsuits to which they 
were obliged to resort, in defence of their rights and pro- 
perty ; adding, with a smile, “ You see, sir, holy congre- 
gations are not free from all the passions incident to human 
nature ; perhaps, while exempt from some, they launch into 
others with the greater violence.” — Every word this venera- 
ble priest uttered, betrayed a man of no common intellectual 
powers, divested of the prejudices often met with in persons 
of his calling. After viewing his cell, where he shewed us 
several ingenious optical machines, the fruit, of his leisure 
hours, he took us to the refectory, and requested we would 
accept of some refreshment, 'Observing, that the bread of 
their conveut was admired even by the Neapolitan bonvivanls, 
and would,, he hoped, not be refused by an English heretic. 
The latter epithet, although evidently applied £o me by 
way of innocent pleasantry, was £f grist to D. Michele’s mill.” 
— ” Ah! holy father,” replied lie, wotdd to God my com- 
panion were nothing worse ! He is a philosopher, an atheist, 
a pagan, a Protestant, and every thing that is bad: my 
house, in which he lodges, will want purification from top 
to bottom, when he is gone. Nothing but what he sees with 
his own eyes, except it be some tale or other of his favourite 
classic authors, will he«credit. • The manifold miracles of 
our protector, St, Januarius, attested by a host of pious 
writers, he looks upon as so many fabulous traditions ; he 
is incdtrigible, obstinate, and perverse beyond belief. What 
pains have I not taken to turn his thoughts to the contemp- 
lation of the blessings of the true faith ! All to no purpose, 
a heretic he came, a heretic he will depart.” 

" Your efforts. Signor Don Michele,” rejoined the friar, 
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with mildness, "although unsuccessful, will be. accounted 
for to you in the other world ; but, as I have no doubt your 
friend is an honest man, I shall make no scruple in drinking 
a glass of rosoglio with him. Here’s to his speedy con- 
version." 

The rosoglio was as excellent as the sentiments of this 
enlightened and worthy Carthusian. I would tain have 
listened to this instructive discourse for many horn's, ha^ tho 
purpose of our excursion admitted of prolonging our stay. 
After thanking hint for his civilities and kindness, I departed 
with my friend, in order to pursue the ulterior objects of our 
investigation ; observing to the latter, rather mischievously 
I own, that if any man were capable of making a convert, of 
me, it would be one of father Stefano’s libcral%nd 'enlight- 
ened; principled: to which he replied, in a sarcastic and 
surly tone, " 1 believe you, sft ; for as it is, I suspect his 
principles arc pretty much akin to your own.” • 

« 

But to return to my topographical dissertation. — Where, 
did I leave 007 — Oh! it was at the four great mountains in 
the western part of the island. They are done with ; so we 
shall now proceed to the town of Capri. Its situation, al- 
though considerably elevated, is in a valley, in the narrow 
part of the island, about half a mile from the sea shore. The 
number of inhabitants were stated to 11 s to amount to about 
200(J; and its circumference may *'be one mile. It has a 
cathedral, which scarcely deserves that name, its structure 
being perfectly ordinary. Near the cathedral is the palace 
of the archbishop, a plain, but solid building ; and opposite 
to the latter, a seminary for young persons destined for the 
clerical profession. There is close by, likewise, a conser- 
vatorio for the instruction of girls. The deans of the chap- 
ter live in detached houses; their, revenue, derived partly 
from lands and forms, and in a great measure also from the 
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sale of quails, is very considerable. The house of the go- 
vernor , adorned with columns and pilasters, also deserves 
mention, as one of the principal edifices. The whitish stone 
of which the houses of Capri are constructed resembles that 
of Malta, and gives their exterior an air of cleanliness and 
neatness, not always to be found within ; so that small as 
the town may be, its general appearance, as well as that of 
its inhabitants, impresses you with an idea, that comfort and 
ease are enjoyed among them. 

About a quarter of a mile from the extremity of Capri, 
our guide, the innkeeper’s son, directed our attention to an 
elegant building, — I would fain call it palace, — surpassing 
every other edifice on the island, both in regard to its archi- 
tectural beaifty, and the amenity of its enchanting prospects 
and environs. It. was with some degree of national' pride, 
1 learned from the man, that it owed its existence to the 
taste of a wealthy Briton, whose partiality for tlje island 
caused him to build it at a great expence, and to furnish 
it quite in the English style. This gentleman’s name, wc 
were told, was Thorold. Here he is said to have spent a 
great portion of his life, and before Ue died, to have be- 
queathed to the family of Canal not only this house, but 
all his property in England. 

To judge from his looks, my amiable travelling companion 
seemed not. less delighted with this information than myself. 
But I soon found his smiles to be the grin of malice. “ Well, 
Sig. D. Michele,” said I, with an air of triumph, what do 
you think of the taste of Englishmen, those tramontane bar- 
barians, as ydu are pleased to call them V' “ Gently, gently, 
carissimo ! Are you sure the architect and the workmen came 
from your foggy island 1 1 doubt it very much. But suppose 
this Mr. Toroldo had sketched the plan with his own’ hand, 
and placed every stone himself, what would a solitary instance 
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prove? One swallow docs not make a summer. Indeed, 
people of a certain taste are generally observed to possess a 
great deal of taste.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” . 

Mean? Why that this countryman of yours, in the 
course of his classical education, had an opportunity to feast 
on the delicate fare of some of the classic authors ; that their 
minute details of the innocent Tiberian frolics roused in his 
classic breast, a classic zeal of imitation ; and that having the 
means in his powe'r, he at once gratified his classic longing 
by settling on this classic spot. Or, to solve the problem in 
another not less probable manner, that his expatriation from 
England, and subsequent retirement to Capri, was a matter 
not of option, but of compulsion. We have had in our own 
city of Naples" two or three of those choice spirits, who fa- 
voured us with their company^ because they could no longer 
remain in their own country.” ' 

f 

This unprovoked and unfounded piece of malice had very 
nearly exhausted the capacious measure of my patience. 
I was going to serve ,Sir Benjamin Backbite in his own coin, 
when I recollected myself, by considering his aspersions as 
solely proceeding from an innate spirit of contradiction ; a 
mental infirmity, which is amply outweighed by his other 
good qualities. Don Michele is an exellent father, as good 
a hiftband, and an affcctiomitc friend, llis wife, who knows 
his failing, is passionately attached to him ; he is as fond of 
her ; and rarely foils complying with her wishes, provided 
her requests are framed diametrically opposite to her real 
desire. She has assured me herself, that a great part of Ins 
property has been spent in relieving and assisting the dis- 
tresses of others, and especially the Calabrese, his country- 
men ; an assertion which 1 opght to credit, when I reflect 
on his kindness to me on every occasion, and especially at 
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the time when 1 was attacked with a short, but violent pa- 
roxysm of fever, after the visit to the Sybil’s cave. Nothing 
then would serve him but sitting' up a whole night by my 
bed-side, and administering copious doses of some sudorific 
nostrum of *his own cooking, which I really believe, next to 
the heavenly climate, terminated the disorder in a few days. 

Now to our island again. 

On leaving the harbour by the gradual ascent towards the 
town, you perceive to the right, near the sea, a great portion 
of the walls of ancient Capri, which was’differently situated 
from the modem town. The inhabitants tell you the former 
was destroyed by Barbarossa. In fact, you have here but 
two answers to all your questions. When you ask, who built 
this or that antique edifice, the reply invariably is Timpcrio 
(for thus die islanders call tlfe Roman emperor) ; and the 
destroyer as invariably is Barbarossa. Thus now on the 
continent of Italy, and even in other more distant regions of 
the globe : “ Who tore this altar-piece from yonder sacred 
walls? Whoplundered this palace or museum ofits statues or 
paintings? Who ransacked this range of presses of its holy 
treasures presented to the Virgin’s shrine by devout monarchs 
of all ages? — Who despoiled the cathedral of the knights of 
St. John of the immense treasure of massy plate and jewels? 
— Who packed up these obelisks and hieroglyphic sarco- 
phagi with intent to csftry them off?” &c. To all these 
questions the inquisitive traveller receives the monotonous 
reply, “ It is the vicar on earth of the goddess of liberty, the 
hero whose sword is destined to regenerate the race of man- 
kind, that ca%ed us of diese superfluities, in order to hasten 
tlie great Work his divine genius has undertaken, and to 
augment the greatness of the great nation, that had the dis- 
interestedness to become jnstramental in the glorious task.*' 
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Your pardon, my dear T. for my garrulity. I have got, 
I see, on my old string again, and am thrumming away a 
prestissimo furioso. The analogy of the subject must needs 
plead my excuse. Ah! could my chattering mend matters! 
could the efforts of my solitary pen do the one hundred th 
part as much good as the venom of revolutionary quills has 
caused mischief, you should, to use the phrase of a great 
statesman, wait a long while for any apology at all. The 
successor of Barbarossa and his horde of land corsairs should 
be made to feel sorely the lashes of an indignant patriot, 
who augurs nothing but ruin and desolation from a continu- 
ance of their lawless aggressions. — But, alas ! mine is the 
voice of one preaching in the wilderness ! prostrate Europe 
yet adores the idol that devours her offspring ! — However, 
let us have patience, our turn will come in time, 1 fully trust. 
We may, I fear (to use the affected consolation of some of 
our English Galens), be worse off' before we are better ; but 
we shall outlive thestorm and its agent. A violent outrageous 
career carries within itself the germ of its own destruction. 

Qui iceptra daro snevus impmo regit, 

Timet timeutes : metus in aur torero redit : 

Iniqua nunquum n*gn«i perpetoo manent : 

Ut lapsiugraviore ruani, tolluntur in altum. 

Seneca, Claudian, & Co. 


To the hero of the present age, I would earnestly recom- 
mend these four monitory lines. Let him get them by 
heart, and repeat them daily by way of morning prayer, for 
the benefit of himself and all mankind. 

Now a truce to all digressions, or else I shall have to ride 
"post through the rest of the island. There <is a world of 
things to be seen yet. To follow the order of my ass’s-skin 
(which I faithfully promise to do in future), the great Tibc- 
rian reservoirs come next : indeed they lie all in the environs 
of the ruins of old Capri, just mentioned. Their number is 
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Considerable; but acorn me quite in nuns, while others re- 
main perfectly entire. The twowe saw resembled in every 
respect the piscina mirabile near Baj®, described in one of 
.my early letters. Each consisted of four contiguous parallel 
vaults, about fifty feet long ; the walls which separated the 
four vaults, were broken through by means of five arched 
apertures, so that the water, which came from the neighbour* 
ing mountains, flowed from one vault into the other, and 
thus formed but one grand reservoir. At present they are 
dry, and such as remain entire serve the farmer as wine- 
cellars and repositories for fire-wood. 

• 

The little church of S n - Costanzo, in the vicinity of these 
reservoirs, claims the attention of the traveller, on account 
of its great antiquity. Like the Pantheon and some other 
Places of divine worship at* Rome, or like* the principal 
church at Pozzuoli, S°- Costanzo has, by a lucky transfer, 
from a pagjm temple become a Christian church,and by these 
means preserved its existence for nearly twenty centuries. 
It is small and plain ; but, as you may suppose, of the most 
simple and solid construction. The latter, together with 
two pillars of cipolline marble, proclaim sufficiently its pagan 
origin. It was the cathedral of ancientCapri, St. Constan- 
tius lfeing the tutelary saint of the island. 

I have now conducted you, not very methodically to be 
sure, over every part of the eastern, and most important, 
division of this interesting island. The. barren and craggy 
rocks of the western portion, although the most extensive of 
the two, afford much less matter for your entertainment or 
instruction. , A tremendous ridge of high mountains crossqg 
it from north-east to south-west. On the very, highest sum- 
mit stand the ruins of an undent Gothic fortress, and, at 
its foot, are seen the remains of an amphitheatre, likewise in 
a state of total decay. This rocky ridge desceuds into the 
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sea on the south-side, where it is inaccessible to any but the 
inhabitants of the island, whose astonishing nimbleness in 
hUoibing from one rook to another, might be adduced in 
support of the tradition, according to which, as I have stated 
in the beginning of this letter* the first tenants of the island 
were of the caprine species.— Be that as it may, you may 
perceive from thence that there is nothing to be seen that 
way. So I was told, and 1 took it upon trust, assured that 
you would do the same rather than have me break my neck 
in ascertaining the fact. Resides I must have gone by my- 
self, for my friend, far from accompanying me on so hazard- 
ous an expedition, even refused to follow me in the ascent 
to Ana Capri, the other town of the island, situate to the 
north of this high chain of mountains. But when he saw 
me determined to undertake the journey, and what is more, 
when 1 assured him that I should go thither alone, with- 
out even a guide, if he were resolved to stay behind, his at- 
tachment made him relent ; not, however, without a speech, 
as nearly as I can recollect, to the following import: — " I 
verily believe, Sig. D. Luigi, you would make nothing of 
going to the infernal regions, if there was a classic devil to 
be seen there. Have’nt you seen enough yet? Have’nt we 
for these two days run under a scorching sun like mountain 
goats, or rather like fools, over every rock in this cursed 
island? Look at my shoes ! new as they were last Easter, 
not a pair of slippers will they be fit for when we get home; 
not to mention ray hat, which the .salt water has done for. 
And what have you got by all this wild-goose chase? Three 
bits of marble, a whole satm of which you may buy for six 
grani of any of the lapidary 's at St. Luma* nay, pick up for 
jpothing in bis yard, Ob dear ! oh, dear! you pretend to be 
ill; why give me leave to tell you, a man that can stan^ 
such fatigue must have a very, different inside from the one 
you complain ofi Rut be you ever so well, it’s ten to one 
when you get home you’ll be laid bp. again with a fever, as 
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you were three months ago; My, decoction has saved your 
life once, it may not have the same effect a second time. 
Listen to reason for once, and let us rest ourselves for the 
remainder of the day, enjoy a good night’s repose, and to- 
morrow return to Naples in good time.” — • 

" You may do as you please, D. M. ; I shall not leave 
Capri without having seen Ana Capri.” 

" Obstinate as usual. — English all over. Well! if it must 
be it must: but alone you shall not go.. The rascals that 
stole the-pigeons out of our pie are likely enough to watch you, 
rob you, murder you, and throw your carcase down a hollow 
in the rocks, when not a. soul will know what has become of 
you. Much, therefore, as it goes against my inclination, I 
shall follow you up the mountain. It shall not be said of a 
Calabrese, that he has abandoned his friend, however extra- 
vagant he.be in his whims.” 

Ye black-galled and mesenteric judges of mankind, the 
affected maxims of whose cold philosophy, from personal 
experience no doubt, assign to every human action but one 
spring, that of self interest and egotism, cast your sullen 
looks on this honest Neapolitan, puzzle your jaundiced 
brains to find out sophisms whereby to wedge Ins kindness 
within the narrow precincts of yottr cheerless system : leave 
but to me 'the weakness of heart to feel grateful to an affec- 
tionate Neapolitan, who, eight weeks ago, knew not of my 
existence, who, except the trifling house-rent I pay him, is 
under no obligation to me ; and yet, in every one ©f his 
actions, evinces an attachment and a solicitude for my wel- 
fare, which could not be excelled among friends the most 
intimate, and of the longest standing.— You too, my dearT . 
must love, for my sake, this honest mortal and Jiis good- 
natured countrymen, ahd, I am sure, will expect no apology 
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for my dwelling oh a subject so gratifying to my feelings." 
I wish to stand up the champion of a people whose charac- 
ter is the very reverse of the picture in which they have 
been exhibited by short-sighted and malicious vagabonds 
(travellers I won’t call them.)— But enough of this at pre- 
sent, or we shall never get up the five hundred and odd steps. 

Suffice it to say, that Don Michele and your humble ser- 
vant, after having carefully enquired the bearings of the 
tortuous road, set out from our miserable inn, in better 
harmony thaniiad-yet reigned between us since our arrival 
on the island. Aisa Capri, I make no doubt, is the only 
town or village in the world, which, after having already as- 
cended to a great height, you can only reach by a staircase 
of five hundred and fifty .-two steps ! ! ! cut out of the rock in 
a serpentiuc direction . This immense flight of stai rs is cal led 
La Scalinata; and the town, on the very summit, is nearly 
2000 ,'cet above the level of the sea.- — When we .had passed 
above 100 steps, my fiends spirits began to droop, in pro- 
portion as his respiration quickened ; and he complained 
seriously of my excessive haste. He once more was Don 
Michele in perfection. “ I have always heard say,” quoth 
he, " that people of an unsound liver are short-breathed. If 
so, Sig. Don Luigi, I beg leave to congratulate you on the 
advantage you possess over me in that respect. For God's 
sake, don’t complain again of your liver ! Why you skip up 
these rascally steps more nimbly than Mariotti would leap 
the stage of St Carlo. But, if I am to keep up at all, you 
must puli in a little if you please.” — To do my friend jus- 
tice for once, he was not altogether in the wrong : a glimpse 
of a rustic lass, going bare-footed up the craggy steps, with 
a huge earthen vessel on her head, and a large pitcher in 
one hand, a little above us, had excited my curiosity and 
hastened my pace. On overtaking her (which with all her 
load, w as not* an easy matter), I wds struck with the beauty 
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6f her countenance, her features were more Grecian than 
any I had yet beheld , in an island which still boasts of many 
remnants of the Greek contour. She cheerfully informed 
us, that the contents of her burthen were clear water, which 
she - was in the habit of fetching from Capri, for a farmer at 
Ana Capri ; the latter place being destitute of that element, 
except the little rain-water which they collect. Every other 
drop, therefore, is procured, with the greatest trouble, from 
Capri below; and, surprising to relate, for this arduous ser- 
vice the usual remuneration is four grani per load ; about 
two pence for descending and mounting, heavily laden, this 
iminensennountain and the endless Sealintita. A little more 
than half way we rested at a place where there is a chapel 
and a small terrace, from .whence we enjoyed a prospect, not 
to be depicted, much less described. Don Michele, ever 
careful of his dear stomach, afiked the damsel if there was 
sufch a thing as an inn at top, Where one might procure some 
little refreshment. She replied in the negative, but, assured 
him, that in any house there, we should be received with 
pleasure, and be welcome to any thing it afforded. This was 
afterwards found to be literally true. At last we arrived at 
the summit, not exhausted, but certaiyly greatly fatigued. 
All my toils, however, were forgotten in an instant. I cannot 
describe to you the sensation 1 felt, after I had mounted the 
last step. Tasso’s description of the gardens of Armida ; 
what you may have read of the gardens of the Hespcrides ; 
in short, the most luxuriant picture of your own imagination 
would fall short of the beauties of this terrestrial paradise. 
As by enclmntmcnt, you all at once find yourself in an ex- 
tensive plain, not of sterile rock, as you might expect, but of 
the most, delightful fields, olive-grounds, orchards, and vine- 
yards, in the highest state of cultivation, interspersed with 
the neat habitations of the happy inhabitants. The whole 
appears like one immense garden, and may fitly be com- 
pared to the pensile gardens of Semiramis. To complete 
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the beauty of the scene, this heavenly spot is peopled by a 
race of men, not to be surpassed in beauty and strength. 
You behold here our species in almost ideal perfection ; not 
a cripple, not a dwarf, not an ailing individual will you meet 
with ; all, even old age, is beadty, vigour, and symmetry ; 
and, I am glad for system’s sake to add, all is goodness, 
simplicity, and honesty. Such is the character which uni- 
versal report assigns to the fortunate Anticapraeans; whereas 
their near neighbours, the inhabitants of the town of Capri, 
are subject to the reproach of a crafty and deceitful* dispo- 
sition. The houses at Ana Capri are open day and night, 
thieving being entirely unknown among them ; all live in har- 
mony, and assist each other on every occasion of necessity. 
The enviable state of happiness they enjoy may in a great 
measure be attributed to local situation. On the summit of 
the rock they* are almost entirely isolated from the world, 
and its physical as well as moral diseases. Pew are the 
strangers that think of visiting Capri, and few ^ of these are 
willing to undergo the toilsome journey to Ana Capri. A 
stranger among them, therefore, is a rara avis , and surveyed 
with wonder. Many of the inhabitants never quit the island, 
and, what is more, spine have never descended even the Sca- 
linata. The pure air they breathe and the abundance of 
wholesome food raised with ease upon their exellent soil, 
invigorate their system, and, perhaps, even act beneficially 
on their moral disposition. I shall be laughed at, if I ven- 
ture to assert the possibility of the* latter being even advan- 
tageously influenced, by the immensity of the beautiful 
prospect constantly before them. Yet I cannot help think- 
ing, that such an exalted situation must contribute to expand 
the heart, and render it more susceptible of noble, or at 
least, good emotions, than the pesilential effluvia inhaled in 
a St Giles’s cellar can be supposed to do. — If so, an elevated 
spot, like Ana Capri, would^ perhaps, be the most eligible 
place of exile, ibr ameliorating and . reclaiming the charac- 
ter 



ter of condemned malefactors. This, however, oafy as a 
speculative hint. 

We had scarcely set foot on even ground, when Don 
Michele would enquire for'a place to recruit his strength, 
and it was with reluctance that he agreed to a quarter of an 
hour’s delay ; during which 1 represented to him, that we 
should have time to look about us a little, and see how the 
land lay. In our stroll we came to the very edge of a most 
tremendous abyss, but a parapet, which girds the whole 
plain, secured us from every apprehension of*danger. 

• • 

Here we beheld the whole Tyrrhenian Sea, with its nu- 
merous and picturesque glands ; the Gulph of Naples, Ve- 
suvius, Misenum, and a thousand objects of interest. With 
a telescope, which I had unlackily left behind, we might 
have seen even Gaeta. The highly oxygenated air I breathed 
(I might say tasted), elevated the spirits of my whole frame; 
1 felt like another man in another would. 1 could not help, 
at the moment, drawing a parallel between the state of 
innoceut tranquillity this spot is blessed with, and the noisy 
bustle which at that same instant reigijed in our Stock Ex- 
change ; the open serenity painted on every face we here 
met, and the sordid and disgusting features caricatured on 
the anxiously distorted countenances of many a hunter of 
scrip and omnium, — Come hither, I addressed in my 
thoughts those never happy worshippers of Mammon, here 
the grating of the shifting weathercock will not disturb the 
peace of your narrow souls ; no packet from Hamburg, no 
messengerfrom Paris, will import your destruction : in un- 
ruffled tranquility you may here glide down the tide of your 
mortal career; and here no famished heirs will gape for the 
pelf which you never knew how to enjoy. 

« 

My meditations were ‘interrupted by the arrival of the 
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youngwoman we had seen on the Scalinata. " My mastei*, 
gentlemen," she kindly addressed us, " would be glad it’ 
you would honour hirn with your company at his house, to 
rest yourselves, and to partake of* some refreshment after 
your fatiguing journey. — ■“ Mtfto venimmo replied, with 
eager exultation, my famished companion; and without 
waiting to learn whether 1 accepted the invitation, accom- 
panied the lass instantly. 1 had, therefore, no alternative 
but that of following likewise. — At the door of a small, but 
neat house, we were welcomed with respectful cordiality by 
a middle-aged peasant, who conducted us into a rustic 
parlour, in which his wife and daughter were busily* occupied 
in weaving silk ribbons. Both curtsied to us with great 
modesty, and Teresa, the daughter, at a nod from her fa- 
ther, wiped the table with her apron and left us, the mother 
following her. In a few minutes they returned, and the 
table was spread with bread, ^butter, cheese, wine, cherries, 
and strawberries. You may suppose my friend did not wait 
to be asked to help himself. I could not forbear smiling, 
when, in addition to this plentiful rural repast, I saw him 
produce from his pocket about four inches of our Bologna 
^Sausage, which, to preserve its flavour, he had carefully 
wrapped up in his pocket-handkerchief. This course he 
had to himself, as I was perfectly satisfied with our hospi- 
table fare. The butter and cheese were excellent, and the 
wine good. The wine ‘of Ana Capri is white, whereas that 
of Capri is red ; both are Well flavoured. While we partook 
freely of every thing, I observed Teresa taking her father 
aside, and whispering something into his ear,, to which he 
shpok his head,, saying repeatedly, " It is not proper, it is 
not indeed ! ’ ’ From her reply, I could gather, that the con- 
versation turned upon something that concerned us, as 1 
overheard her saying, f* Do let me ask him !” My curiosity 
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being excited, I interrupted their secret conference by de- 
manding if there was any thing in which we could be of 
service to these good people. “ Oh very much indeed, if 
you can write,” replied the lively Teresa. The father in 
vain bade her hold her tongue; after some awkward* strug- 
gles between both, he opened the important case as follows : 
“ My daughter, you must know sir, is a silly girl : about 
three weeks ago she went with quails to Naples, where she 
made a fool of herself with a soldier” 

" A corporal,” interrupted the love-siek maiden, “ aye, 
and the handsomest man in the whole regiment. Y ou should 
see him in his uniform.” 

But I will not detain you with the tedious detail of a lover’s 
description. Suffice it to say, that the burden of the tale 
turned out to be a pledge of this said corporal to marry the 
young woman ; a promise which he appeared to have for- 
gotten, or to have been prevented from realizing, during the 
immense lapse of time of three weeks : that she had received 
no letter or even message from him, and that being desirous 
of addressing him in written language, she had pitched on 
me as the organ of her important communications. 

* 

I offered to be the verbal messenger of any tiling she 
wished him to be made acquainted with, as we were going 
to Naples the very next? day. That would not do ; it must 
be a letter, to shew that she was in earnest, and to have, at 
least, a letter in return. — Anticipating now my compliance, 
the nimble Teresa vanished and returned on the wings of 
love* with a miserable apparatus of penmanship, borrowed 
from a less unlettered neighbour. — Two years ago, my dear 
T. when you and I were daily employed in analyzing ***♦> 
who would have dreamt that, on such a day two twelve- 
months afterwards, I.shoud be sitting on a rock 2000 feet 
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above the level of the Gulph of Naples, inditing a love-letter 
in the Italian language, then almost unknown to me ; not 
in my own behalf but for a pretty country girl, to her mar- 
tial sweetheart ? Oh ! the licissifi/des of sublunar}" a flail's! 
That I took care to address the enviable swain with “ Cuore 
fnio V and that I was brevity itself in a task so novel and 
unexpected to me, yon may well imagine ; although father, 
mother, and daughter had alternately a hand in the pie. 
The primes al simplicity of the parents, assisting ip their 
daughter’s cause, was what delighted me most, as affording 
a com hiring proof of the uncorrupted state of the morals of 
this interesting community — When this important dispatch 
was (omplotod, a small difficulty presented itself, which was 
nothing loss than the absolute ignorance on the part of the 
inamorata, of the surname of the object of her flame. “ Cor- 
poral Carlo” was all the direction she could give, but she 
was sure I could not mistake liim, if* 1 went with the letter 
myself, as he was the best-looking man in the corps; black 
eyes, black hair, tall, w ell made, in short, every thing that was 
handsome Besides, by mentioning her name, I should 
soon know wdicther I delivered the letter to the right person. 
— With these rijcurr.stantiul and minute directions I pro- 
fessed myself satisfied, and promised faithfully to take all 
fhe pains in iny power to find out her man, and (what 
pleased her above all things) to obtain an answer for 
her; nay, if, as it was probable, he could not write, to pen 
the answer for him So that if 1 am lucky enough to suc- 
ceed in my quest of him, 1 shall ludicrously enough act in 
the double capacity of addresser and respondent. 

Poor Teresa was now as happy as a queen; one could 
perceive how convinced she felt that she could not have se- 
lected a fitter person than myself to be the charge d'affaires 
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of her matrimonial nogociations. Not content with testify- 
ing her gratitude by the warmest expressions of thanks,she 
went out of the room and returned with a rosary, which she 
begged my acceptance of as a keepsake. 

* 

“ Un rosario a un cretico f” exclaimed loudly the wicked 
Don Snarl. This single word struck the whole family like a 
thunderbolt; their astonishment was heightened into horror 
by an additional illustration, which, by way of rider, the 
great kindness of my companion prompted him to tack to his 
unseasonable information. — " It is of no use to him,” added 
he, “ except, perhaps, he convert it into a dog’s-collar, 
which I dare say will be the case.”— Conceive for a moment 
the situation I was in at that moment, and the work I had 
all at once cut out for me by this man’s malice. I instantly 
put in an affidavit, pleading not guilty, and spttirig forth the 
defendant’s truly christian-Uke principles. To my great 
surprise and comfort, Teresa now voluntarily stood up my 
counsel, averring the improbability of Don Michele's keep- 
ing company with me, if his impeachments were founded 
on a true bill ; she therefore supposed the whole to be a joke 
of his, and she had no doubt I would instantly confirm her 
statement by ocular demonstration. 'The ordeal imposed 
on m^was such as my conscience enabled me to undergo 
without the least scruple. I forthwith, therefore, dipped my 
finger into the holy water contained in "the receptacle under 
a pewter crucifix uear tjic door, and by the sign of the cross, 
and a wink of the eye, silenced my accuser. In hoc signo 
vici, and harmony was again restored among all parties. 

• 

Evening .now began to draw near, and with it the time 
for taking our farewell of our kind host. Pecuniary remu- 
neration for our generous reception, I found by a little 
sounding, was utterly out of the question. I would, at that 
moment have paid four limes its value for a little trinket, to 
* k x 2 leave 



the innocent and amiable Teresa: I had nothing 
to give, but the bare thanks of an overflowing heart; I felt 
keenly my poverty, but there was no remedy. I therefore 
shook hands with the old couple,, and asking Teresa if she 
had nbt a kiss to send to her beloved, obtained a Jidei 
commissum, which our national customs (unknown to the 
poor damsel) permit me to embezzle, rather than transfer to 
the whiskers of Corporal Carlo. 

So highly delighted did I feel with this charming spot, 
and so great was my regret at leaving it, that I shall strain 
a point to find time for a second visit before my departure. 
If I do go again, I shall take another route ; travel from 
hence by land to Sorrento (the ancient Surrentum, which I 
want to see above all thing’s, not on account of its excellent 
veal, but for its pristine celebrity), stop once more at Pom- 
peji in my way, and from the promontory of Minerva pass 
over to Capri, immediately opposite, in a quarter of an 
hour’s tiine ; thus avoiding almost entirely the sea, that in- 
veterate foe to my constitution. 

Before I bring this unwieldy epistle to a conclusion, 1 
must, according to my promise, add a few remarks on the 
agriculture, plants, commerce, and manufactures 'of the 
island. 

r 

Although Capri is little else than a mass, of rocks, it is sur- 
prising to find the high state of cultivation which it owes to 
the indefatigable industry of the inhabitants. Not only is 
almost every mountain cultivated up to two thirds of its 
height, but every foot of ground among the n&ked and al- 
most inaccessible rocks is planted with a tree, or, if too small, 
with some useful vegetable, such as beans, peas, &c. The 
stone in general is covered with excellent garden mould, to 
tfie depth ofabout two feet ; but the great declivity of the 
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soil obliges them to lay oat their ground in terraces, which 
they support with low walls, so that the fields rise above one 
another, like so many vast steps of a staircase, which gives 
them a striking and pleasing appearance. 

The chief produce of their land is wine and olives, both 
of very superior quality, and in sufficient abundance to ad- 
mit of considerable exportation. Grain is not so plentiful ; 
in fact scarcely (and often not) adequate to the consump- 
tion of the island. Their cattle is very beautiful, and the 
milk of their cows, of which there are about threa-hundred, 
excellent. Hence the richness and aromatic flavour of their 
butter and cheese, already noticed. The number of goats 
is about 250 ; and these, by an exclusive privilege, belong 
to the Carthusian monks. Fifty or sixty horses are kept ou 
the whole island, and a few rflules. 

Of culinary vegetables there is every variety that is to be 
met with in a southern latitude, in* luxuriant perfection. 
Besides a number of wild aromatic plants of inferior note, 
the island produces spontaneously, according to Dr. Giraldi's 
learned account, the following : , 

Pistacium Leutens , Lin. the mastic tree of the Levant, in 
abundance. • 

The Cassia in equal plenty, the beautiful verdure of whose 
foliage adds greatly to (he picturesque variety of tints in the 
Caprean prospects. 

Passerina hirsuta, Lin. or Timelcea tomentosa , an ele- 
gant shrub, only to be met with in hot climates, the root of 
which yields a.most pungent acid. 

Daphne gnidium, or Titkymala, with its beautiful red 
seed. In the materia medica of the ancients it was used 
ns an astringent in small* doses. Taken freely, it is a strong 
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poison : nevertheless, the partridges on the island are fre- 
quently seen to feed on it. 

The Cineraria marilima, Lis. adorns the fields with its 

yellow flowers. 

«. 

Thymus , or common thyme,' is in vast abundance, and 
differs from that on the continent only in its superior aro- 
matic scent. 

The trade of Capri is almost entirely directed to the capi- 
tal, Naples. Every Monday and Friday a large bodt goes 
regularly, to that city, and affords to such of the Capreans 
as have no ships of their own, a constant opportunity of pro- 
curing a vent for their superfluous produce. The wealthier 
inhabitants have their own boats, which they frequently dis- 
patch in little fleets of eight or ten vessels to Naples. They 
are freighted -principally with oil, wine — quails, thrushes, 
and other birds of passage while the season lasts — cow and 
goat’s cheese — fish of every kind, particularly v tunny, and 
coral. — This constant, traffic is, as you may suppose, a nur- 
sery for good seameu ; in fact, the sailors of the island, and 
especially those of Ana Capri, are celebrated for their expert- 
ness and skill. t 

The manufactures of Capri are inconsiderable, they consist 
in silk ribbons and fishing-nets. The latter form the occu- 
pation of men and old w6men ; whereas the girls and young 
women of the island employ their leisure hours in weaving 
ribbons of all colours. The silk is furnished by the Neapo- 
litan merchants, who pay them merely for the manufacture. 
What they earn, however, in this way is hardly worth speak- 
ing of, since for a piece of twelve canne (about four yards), 
which takes them one day and a half’s constant work, no 
more than twelve grani (about sixpence) is allowed them. 

« 

■ The Capre&os, in addition to their happy and affluent 
- condition. 



condition, enjoy considerable privileges. They are permit?* 
fed the free range of the island in their sporting excursions, 
possess the privilege of going armed, and are entirely ex- 
empted from paying any taxes to government. The de- 
fence of their country against the incursions of Barbary cor- 
sairs is intrusted to their care, for which purpose once a year 
a muster takes place, when every inhabitant capable of 
bearing arms is obliged to appear with his firelock, twenty- 
three balls, and about half a pound of gunpowder. This is 
a day of great rejoicing among them ; there js popping on 
every rock, and music and dancing conclude the festivity. 
The anniversary of S‘- Constantius, their patron, is likewise 
celebrated with great eclat, and their guns fire many vollies 
in honour of their tutelary saint. 

All these important particulars you are indebted for to 
the communicative disposition and the national pride of our 
landlord afCapri, whose treatment we had every reason to 
be satisfied with. Ilis charge for Don Michele and myself 
(two days’ board and three nights’ lodging) amounted to the 
enormous sum of four ducats and a half (about 18s.) ; and 
when I gave him the odd half ducat for buonamano, he lost 
his <*§pj>y the lowness of the respectful bow which our ge- 
nerosity had excited from' his good manners. He likewise 
procured us a passage to Naples ip tho boat of one of his 
acquaintances, from whom, he assured us; we would receive 
civil treatment, and be under no apprehension of being 
robbed, as w r e had been in coming. The wind, although 
fair, was so.light that we were seven hours in reaching Naples. 
The. tediousness of our passage, however, was more than 
counterbalanced by the exemption from sea-sickness on my 
part, and but. slight symptoms of that unpleasant sensation 
on that of my companion . Y et , notwithstanding this piece of 
good fortune, his disposition remained the same ; he grum- 
bled all the way, and had no sooner set foot on shore 
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a gain , than he solemnly protested that he would not under* 
take such another trip , if, by so doing, he could obtain the 
fee simple of the whole Island of Capri. 

And, except it were for your amusement, my dear T. I 
might add in the same strain, I would not undertake to 
write such another letter for the greatest prize in the gift of 
any learned society in Europe. When I began it about ten 
days ago, 1 little imagined that it would extend to half its 
present length. But the desire of collecting into one mass, 
all I had4o say of the Island of Capri, and the ever constant 
wish of affording some light reading for the beguiling of your 
leisure hours, so animated my pen from page to page, that, 
instead of a letter, you now receive a bulky pamphlet from 

Your’s, &e. 


LETTER XIV. 


Naflcs, — — , 1803* 

My dear T. 

AT last I have it in my power to fulfil an old promise. 
I have witnessed the solemn ceremony of the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius. 

» *■ c 

In one of my preceding letters I informed you that the 
execution of this martyr took place in the amphitheatre at 
Pozzuoli. A pious Neapolitan woman collected some of 
his blood in two glass phials, which to this day»are carefully 
preserved in a small shrine behind the great altar in the ca- 
thedral (U Duomo ) at Naples. In a vault under the same 
altar the body of the saint is .deposited, and his skull is in- 
closed in a golden bust, representing.the true features of his 
* countenance. 



countenance. At present, one only of the phials remains 
full ; the other having, by what means I know not, been, 
deprived of its treasure; and the contents of the former, as 
you inay imagine, have, by the lapse of many centuries, lost 
their liquid nature, and become a hardened substance ; but, 
by a perpetuation of miraculous power, the indurated blood 
regains its fluidity on the. phial being brought in contact 
with the bust above-mentioned. This process alone, how- 
ever, is, according to Don Michele’s information, not all 
that is required to insure the liquefaction. In the vicinity 
of Naples there are a few individuals, gommonjpeasants,, 
whose genealogy is deduced, without interruption, from the 
saint himself or his cotemporary relations, and who therefore 
are considered as having Januarian blood flowing in their 
veins. It is of course extremely natural, that without the 
presence of at least one of these descendants of the family of 
the holy martyr, the miracle* will not take place, and that 
it succeeds^thc more speedily in proportion to the number 
of Januaries that, can be assembled to assist at the cere- 
mony. In proof of this assertion, my devout friend alledged 
the very recent experiment of General Championnet. When 
this champion of liberty entered Naples with his unbosed 
enfans de la patrie, his curiosity, or rather his infidelity, 
prompted him according to Don Michele’s statement, to di- 
rect the priests forthwith to perform the cereinony before him 
and his companions, the philosophie worshippers of the god- 
dess of reason. The priests humbly represented to the,ge- 
neral the impossibility of complying with his commands 
without the presence of the saint’s descendants. “ Point de 

c nodes, citoyem ; il faut que le miracle se fasse sur le 

champ, sons guoi je f.xrai vos Jlacons et toutes vos hitises 
en mills morceaux * .’* 

To 


* None of your “ h— g,” citizens; the«miracle mu9t be exhibited this instant, or 
else I'll « smash” your phials and alt your nonsense into a thousand pieces. 
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<■ ,To avoid the execution of so horrible a menace, the 
frightened priests immediately made an attempt at liquefac- 
tion. However, miraculous to behold and to relate, not only 
every devout effort of theirs proved vain, but even the gene- 
ral’s active assistance and repeated trials to give fluidity to 
the indurated blood, by means of both natural and artificial 
heat, were * equally unsuccessful. Nothing therefore re- 
mained to be done but to send for some of the relations 
of St. Januarius, the nearest within reach ; and a detach- 
ment of hussars was accordingly dispatched in quest of 
.them; Xfoe poor, devil!, seeing themselves hurried from 
their peaceful cottages, expected at first nothing less than to 
share the fate of their holy ancestor ; but on their arrival at 
Naples, they were treated kindly, and told the object of their 
mission. A second experiment was now instituted iu due 
form, which, to the utter amazement of the French part of 
the congregation, and to the inward delight of all the pious 
Neapolitans, succeeded almost instantaneously. t “ General 
Championnet,” continued Don Michele, “ was so struck 
with the miracle, that he shed tears like a child, acknow- 
ledged his error, and, if he had not been a Frenchman, 
would, I am sure, have become as good a Christian as I, 
poor sinner.” 

mgr 

The Neapolitans are treated once or twice every year 
with this exhibition ; to which they attach the greater im- 
portance, as they consider the sacred phial an unerring ba- 
rometer of their national prosperity. If the blood dissolve 
quickly, they are confident of an abundant harvest of grain 
and wine, a flourishing commerce, and success m their ex- 
ternal and internal politics. If, on the contrary, the lique- 
faction requires a great length of time, they consider that 
circumstance as an equally certain omen of misfortunes of 
every kind, an eruption of Vesuvius, famine, pestilential dis 
tempers, frequent captures o‘f thefr vessels by Barbary cor.-. 
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Bairs, war with foreigA powers, and, What is worse than' &U 
the rest, a visit from the great nation. 

Heretics, like you and me, my dear T. are at liberty to 
suspect a chemical trick at the bottom of this pretended mi- 
racle, knowing, as we do, that professor Neumann, at Berlin, 
long ago produced the same phenomenon by natural means; 
but it may be a question, and perhaps a question of greater 
moment than we are aware of, whether the dupes are really 
so much to be pitied as philosopher would have us believe. 
The vulgar (I use the word by no means In its odfems sense); 
that is to say, nine-tenths, or perliap§ ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of mankind, are not. to be led by an abstract system 
of morality deduced from reason alone, their limited intel- 
lects and grosser feelings require to be operated upon by 
more positive and tangible means : hence religion finds its 
way to their hearts much more readily by the high road of 
their senses, than through the narrow and tortuous path of 
their understanding. A certain portion of parade in ritual, 
therefore, and of ceremonious pomp, assisted by the aid of 
the fine arts, painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, 
and even of a little juggling at times,, has been resorted to 
in the various countries and ages of the world. This has 
been particularly the case in southern climates, where ima- 
gination is more luxuriant and fervent; so much so, that, 
southward of the 50th degree of north latitude, the cooler 
iconoclastic tenets of Reformation have, with few excep- 
tions, not been able to supplant the more sensual imagery 
of the Catholic church ; which, singular to observe, has 
maintained its footing in every part of Europe where the 
heat of the climate permits the growth of good wine. In- 
deed, like the vine, religion seems to partake of the soil to 
which it is transplanted. In the same manner as the cold 
German hock-grape" in time produced the fiery Consiantia 
in the rich and heated, soil of the Cape, so we may account 
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for the variety of shades which the simple add pure tenets 
of the Gospel have assumed on being transplanted, from the 
meagre rocks of Syria 4 , to Rome, Constantinople, Armenia, 
Abyssinia, India, and China. In the latter country, the 
conversion wrought by the missionaries is little more than 
nominal • a$ the pious preachers c&rididly confess, that, with- 
out allowing the continuance of numberless absurdities of 
Chinese paganism, they should make no converts at all. 

% 

But even the original founders of new religions have in 
most cas£§ felt the necessity of conforming, more or less, to 
the national prejudices of their followers. Hence the inno- 
cent frauds made use of by some theosophic legislators, to 
render their tenets more acceptable and more adapted to 
the sphere of their untutored disciples. Numa, I am sure, 
laughed as much in his sleeve when he returned to his su- 
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perstitious Latians from Egeria’s cave, us Mohammed when 
he recited to his fatiatic Arabians a new chapter; still w arm 
from the pretended inspiration of the angelic messenger. 
All adapted their doctrines more or less to the character of 
the people for whose belief they were intended, and even to 
the climate. With this view the Mussulman creed enjoins 
frequent ablutions, because that practice is not onl^condu- 
cive to the health of the inhabitants of a sbuthem latitude, 
but even agreedble.to them. Mohammed's’ regions of bliss 
are a sensual paradise, such as must prove to the voluptuous 
Oriental 1 he highest incitement in the regulation of his actions: 
his place of damnation (and indeed that of every religion 
issuing from the East) is rendered horrible by the excessive 
heat which waits the transgressors of his law ; whereas 
some of the northernmost pagans, and, I believe, Christians, 
look for 90 degrees Fahrenheit below 0 in the abode of the 
damned. I sky, even Christians, for 1 have heard of a tra- 
veller' who, in his tour to Lapland, took up his residence at 
the house of the curate of a village which afforded no other 
’ accom- 
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accommodation. On the ensuing Sunday he attended divine 
service ; his host descanted in the most energetic manner on 
the torments of hell, which, to the stranger’s great surprise, 
he described to the congregation as a dreary region of such 
intense cold, that the very 'morsel in their mouths would 
freeze to their tongue. On their return from church the 
traveller complimented the clergyman on the eloquence he 
had displayed in his excellent sermon, but expressed his 
astonisment at his depicting/with such frigid colours, a place 
which was on all hands admitted to be the non plus ultra 
of insufferably scorching heat. " I know that as* well as ■ 
yourself,” replied the pulpit orator ; " but can assure you, 
that were I to tell my parishioners so, they would do every 
thingin their power to get thither to warm themselves.” 


Talk of digressions, my d£ar T. ! By sofne means or 
other I have got insensibly anti in the neatest possible man- 
ner, from the suffocating heat of the church of S a . CJiiara to 
the chilling deserts of Lapland. Luckily for you it - is the 
Ultima Thule, beyond which the flights of my fancy are, geo- 
graphically at least, impossible. Having therefore gone up 
the hill, nothing remains but to come down again with the 
sobriet^and sangfroid of a writer who soars independent of 
his readers. You give me credit, I dare say, for so much 
talent of concatenation as would make jt a* mere trifle for 
me to perform this southward descent, not by a saltum mor- 
tale, but by easy stages down the map of Europe. Indeed, 
in my memorandum now before me, I have six or seven dif- 
ferent {daces and ideas prettily associable, by which I might 
conduct you, comme il faut and a voire aise , to Naples again ; 
but I find, to do it in a workman-like manner, it would 
take me, at a moderate computation, one page and a half 
of close letter-press, (the time I do not mind idler as I am in 
this part of the world), a quantum of space which I cannot 
in all conscience devote to mere form. — For a leap then!! 
Sauve quipeut ! The 
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The sacred ceremony of liquefaction was this time to take 
place in the simply elegant church of S B . Cliiara, as the ex- 
hibition is not confined to any particular spot. Frequently 
it is jp the cathedral, but other churches are occasionally 
favoured with the honour of witnessing the miracle within 
their walls. — Don Michele had for more than a week past 
expressed the greatest anxiety about my attending. He 
considered my going, if not altogether as the means of a 
speedy conversion, yet as the surest way to impress me with 
the superiority of his faith to my persuasion. Yet, strange 
■ to tell, when I requested his company, he declined the fa- 
vour, under the pretence of some urgent business in town. 
I greatly suspect the true reason of his refusal was, his un- 
willingness to be seen in the company of a heretic on such 
an occasion, or perhaps even an unfounded mistrust in my 
discretion duHng the solemnity. Be that as it may, I went 
myself, with an opera-glass in my pocket, in case of need. 

•> 

As soon as I entered Spacca-Napoli *, I beheld, although 
long before the fixed hour, crowds hastening to S a . Chiara, si- 
tuated in that Street. A decent-looking man, to whom I ad- 
dressed myself for tli£ purpose, took me under his protection 
and procured me a place, where, standing on a chair, I had 
a full view of the church and the high altar, the tHeatre of 
operation. The church filled apfffre and jy&s soon thronged, 
except a passage from the door to the altar left open for the 
procession. Some time after I had arrived, the chaunting 
of sacred hymns announced the approach of the procession, 
which I am sure consisted of the whole clerical eUbt major 
of the city of Naples. Y ou may'form some idea of the length 
of this pageant when I inform you, that the monks from all 
theconvents of Naples walked two and two arranged accord- 
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ing to their Afferent orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Atr- 
gustines, Carmelites, Carthusians, Benedictines, Bernard- - 
ines, Theatines, &c. &c. &c. Innumerable banners and 
images of silver of great value belonging to the different 
convents, were carried between each congregation, anti the 
frankincense issuing from some hundreds of censers soon 
filled the church with a dense cloud of smoke, which pre- 
vented me, at least, from seeing distinctly the proceedings 
at the high altar. I asked my civil cicerone if there was any 
impropriety in making use of my optic apparatus, as I was 
very short-sighted. “ On the contrary, sir,’* replied he, 
“ it is our wish, that every stranger should see as accurately 
as possible the miraculous function which distinguishes our 
city above every other place in Christendom ; and to remove 
all scruples, sir, when you have done with it, I should be 
glad to have a spy myself.” I .might have saved the trouble 
of asking, for I found that the glass magnified the smoke 
and vapours of the church to such a degree, that I scarcely 
perceived the bust of the saint on the pltar, and the bishop, 
with his assistants, who had just begun the ceremony of ap- 
proaching the phial occasionally to the head of its owner. 
The experiment was continued for more than half an hour, 
and no favourable result ensued. Sighs and groans now 
issued 'from various parts of the church, and these soon 
changed into loud and distressful lamentations. The scene 
soon became truly tragic. Miseritordia — ah perl’ amor di 
Dio — Disgrazia del Cielo, and other exclamations of despair, 
mingled with the most fervent prayers, were heard on all 
sides ; spme shed tears, other clasped or wrung their hands 
above their heads, and a woman just below me, beat her 
bosom, nay,, tore her hair in the most shocking manner. 
Three quarters of an hour had now passed in vain attempts; 
the whole church was in an uproar, moaning, crying, shriek- 
ing and every variety of sounds of grief and despair rfever- 
berated through the ancient edifice, when on a sudden the 
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waving of a white handkerchief from the high altar an- 
nounced the happy tidings. Almost at the same instant, a 
salute of heavy artillery from the castle proclaimed, over 
all Naples, the joyful intelligence, which is deemed of 
such importance, that when the court resides at Caserta, an 
express is dispatched ventre a terre to communicate it to the 
royal family.. You may easily imagine what a change this 
fortunate catastrophe instantly wrought in the minds and 
hearts of the congregation : all no\y was joy, exultation, and 
mutual congratulation. For my part, I rejoiced nd less at 
the teruainatkm of the performance ; had it lasted ten mi- 
nutes longer, I should have fainted from the excessive heat 
and the pestilential air caused by the living crowd above 
ground, and the dead bmhd under the pavement. After 
expressing my thanks to the kind Neapo i; tan for liis atten- 
tion and his occasional explanations, 1 hn>* nod to iny quar- 
ters, heartily tired and exhausted with fatigues of the 
afternoon. 

€ 

I found Don Michele in serious converse with a neigh- 
bour before the gate of our palazzo. “ I am glad to see you, 
Don Luigi,” was his first word. “ Tell us candidly, how 
long did the functiofi last?” — 

" If you mean the time of liquefaction, fifty-five minutes 
by mywatch. A 

* ( Aye, I had heard as much ; sbme great calamity, de- 
pend upon it, sir, threatens these happy regions. Never, 
within my recollection, has there been so long a delay. Ah ! 
sir, we are a ruined nation; we have been going down hill 
ever since the court seized ecclesiastical property. But come, 
let us go up stairs and quiet the women ; they are crying 
like children.” 

In one of my first letters I fiave mentioned to you the sin- 
gular 
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gular circumstance of my being an inmate with, a family 
consisting of four perfect generations, all living on one floor, 
viz. the great-grandfather, 90 years old, and his wife not 
much less; the celebrated Don Michele (his son), agd his 
consort (now in a family way) ; Don Michele's son-in-law, 
with his better half (likewise near her time), and their little 
boy, of four or five years. The whole of this truly pa- 
triarchal group we found assembled in the sitting-room, 
some plunged in silent grief, others giving vent to their 
feelings by copious lachrymal torrents. “ It is but too true," 
exclaimed Don Michele, on entering the'apartment, “ the* 
news our neigbour brought. Fifty-five ihinutes ! aye, fifty- 
five minutes ! ! What will become of us, poor sinners '! Such 
a thing was never heard of!” 

The nonagenarian, whose faculties are in no wise impaired 
by his great age, after clearing his pulmonary organs by the 
frequent rattles of a loose cough (the usual precursor of his 
long speeches), interrupted Don Michele : 

“ You are wrong, my lad," (of fifty odd years mind !) “in 
saying such a thing was never heard of; /or I remember, in the 
year fifty-seven, no, sixty-seven, aje, in the year sixty-seven, 
the very year poor Gaetancf died, this same holy function lasted 
forupwards ofanhour. And surelyyoumust recollect the ter- 
rible eruption of the mountain which followed soon after it. 
Let me see! — it was oh the $2d of October when it*first 
began, and lasted for three successive days. Why, don't 
you remember the sand which fell over the whole city ? I 
am .sure our roof was covered with it. — But Signor Don 
Luigi,” addressing himself to me, “ the power and good- 
ness of our holy protector are beyond belief : he first gives 
ns warning of our impending calamities, that we may, if 
we choose, avert them by fastiug and prayer ; and even when 
we neglect to do So, li£ is ready to extricate us from our mi- 
ni m sery. 



spry, , For a & the very time? am npwspeajking of, when the 
riige of the mountain ba4 continued for three days/ au4 
when, for ought we know, it might have lasted three, weeks 
longer, and perhaps destroyed the whole city ; the Cardinal 
Archbishop Sersale, together with the whole chapter of the 
cathedral, and innumerable ecclesiastics from the different 
convents, sallied forth in humble and devout procession from 
the city towards the mountain, carrying the head of our St, 
Januanus before them. Now mark what I am going to 
tell you, for I was an eye-witness of the feet. No sooner 
had they, got to the bridge of St. Magdalen, and within sight 
of the mountain, than a tremendous report was heard from it, 
louder than if a hundred thousand: cannon had been let off 
at the same time : the show er of hpt sand and the eruption 
instantly ceased; the sky, which had before been utter 
darkness, became perfectly clear; and, in the evening, the 
Stars, for the first time after ‘three nights, appeared with 
their usual brightness. Thus, sir, did the infinite goodness 
of our illustrious protector intercede for his people, and in 
the hour of trial, obtain divine mercy for us. You are a 
young man. Signor Don Luigi, your troubles may have to 
come yet : let this, therefore, be a lesson to you, not to de- 
spair in misfortunes, but to put your trust iu the goodness 
and mercy of our heavenly Creator, and he will not aban- 
don you.” 

A. piece of advice of such* excellent morality from the lips 
of this nonagenarian, left a more forcible impression on my 
ipind, foan any sermon of regular pulpit delivery could have 
procfoced. — What does it signify in what trappings such 
pure doctrine is dressed up, so its ultimate, tendency be vir- 
tue and benevolence ? — I observed to my Mentor, that I was 
no longer surprised at finding a man fife righteous prin- 
ciples blessed with so great an age, attended with such 
good health. , 7 May be you are not mistaken. Signor Don 

Luigi.” 
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Luigi” replied the cMMf. HfafflH#; wduld ydn wish td 
know by Whet means t MW ferilved tttthisoidage?— Ill 
teB you.^-Iu the year 1734, when the Spdtfiatds took the 
city from the Amti&Aa, ftljr Mtferky darigerottsfy jit, So 
m«eh s®/ that he Was given over by the physicians. Filll Of 
grief at* the idea of losing a beloved parent I Werit to thfe' 
church which we call S\ Maria delle Grazie. You will re- 
collect havirtg passed it hi yout rides, When I tell you it is 
situated without the old Walls, just in froht Of the stream of 
kva, the remains of which are still to be seen. But, as I 
Was going to say, to that church 1 wfent, it beifqg at a small- 
distance from my father’s houses near the Nolan gate. There, 
in silent devotion, I addressed the holy virgin, and begged 
she would take from my years, and add to those of nry father. 
But what did the virgin do? The very reverse of my prayef f 
She curtailed the life of my father, who died fen days after, 
and added to my years; pleased, perhaps, at the display of' 
my filial piety. Thus; sir, do you see me advanced to ait 
age, which few people of this, or any other city can boast of ; 
but as to my health. Which you erroneously are pleaSed to 
extol, I am sorry to say it is but very feeble." 

• 

“ Not so strong, I dare say, as it was seventy years ago; 
but still you are in full possession of your faculties, you enjoy 
an excellent appetite....” 

“ I have a great appetite, true! but what sort of an appe- 
tite? — a false appetite: although I eat heartily, thank God, 
I Have riot the right taste of the victuals; and frequently 
when I risefrom a good meal, I feel as hungry as when I 
Wit down. 4 Could eat the Whole day. Without deriving any 
benefit from it.” 

ff We know that Well enough,” interrupted his daugfrter- 
in-law, “ not a morsql of victuals is safe for him.”— The old 

mm 2 man’s 



man's appetite, or , rather voraciousness, is a subject of ge- 
neral complaint in this many-mouthed family. , He is, more- 
over, extremely cunning, and will watch the moment when 
the women have turned their backs, to slip into the kitchen 
and help himself to yesterday’s remains, however carefully 
stored in the safe. 

„ Cunning certainly forms a prominent feature in the cha- 
racter of very old men ; and, in this respect,, another very 
peculiar disposition of my gentleman may afford additional 
evidencerra disposition, however, by no means agreeable to 
your humble servant. He loves to alarm the whole house, 
in the dead of night, by the most doleful groans, mingled 
with frequent piercing shrieks. r The first time he appeared 
in this character since my residence in the house, 1 had lis- 
tened for a few minutes till I *was sure the noise proceeded 
from the room under mine, and evidently from the old man 
himself. Convinced of his approaching dissolution, 1 has- 
tily slipped on my moqiing gown, and, hurrying down stairs, 
awoke the family, conjuring them to give their sire due help 
in his dying moments. His grandson-in-law, on opening the 
door, asked if any thing was the matter with me; a question 
which 1 thought the more unfeeling, as the old man’s groans 
were heard at the very instant. “ With me ? No, $Tr, don’t 
you hear your grand-father in the agonies of death ? why not 
fly to his assistance instantly? for God's sake don’t lose 
another moment/’ 

" Do not be alarmed. Signor Don Luigi/’ replied the 
young mao with a smile; " our grandfather is 'as well as 
you are ; .perhaps better* if the truth were known. He is at 
his old pranks, and would only derive additional encou- 
ragement if we were to listen to his tricks; he would laugh 
at US all, if we attempted to go iq to him. 


“ Nonsense, 



" Nonsense, sir, lie . is expiring, and I insist on your 
seeing what is the matter with him. How can you be so 
unfeeling?” 

“ You shall convince yourself/’ rejoined the grandson, 

come along.” On entering the apartment, all was hush, 
and the great-grandfather apparently fast asleep. Starting . 
up from his pillow, he enquired what was the matter ; arid 
when 1 mentioned we had come to assist him, having heard 
his groans, he positively denied having uttered a single 
sound ; adding, “ Why must you come. Signor Hon Luigi, • 
to disturb the rest of a poor old man, with one foot in the 
grave? Can’t you let me enjoy a few hours’ sleep? Ah! 

I guess ’tis this young rogue of my grandson has put, you up 
to this frolic. So you come to make a fool of your old grand* 
father, you birbone ! Pray go* your way, I beg of you ; go 

to bed, go to bed, and mind your own business.” 

• 

• 

I was petrified at this specimen of *the old man’s slyness. 
When I had recovered from my first amazement, I wished 
him, for my own sake, a very good night ; determined not 
to be duped a second time. Certainly, in the last moments 
of the most painful dissolution, he could not have, uttered 
groans more distressing. * 

To be sure, to go by his own account, his dissolution is 
not quite so near at han*d, and must, like that of great ]>er- 
sonages, be preceded by signs and omens far more unequi- 
vocal than his own groans. There is, just under his arid my 
window, an bid, but still luxuriant orange-tree, the fragrant 
blossoms of Which, for this fortnight past, have exhaled the 
most exquisite perfume over my apartments. Now the old 
man has assured me himself, that, ten years ago, St. Ber- 
nard appeared to him in .his sleep, purposely to inform him, 
that this said orange-tree would be an unerring zoometer of 



his physical existence. Ever since that time, the first thing 
the old gentleman does in the morning, is to go to the win- 
dow to look at this tree of life, convinced as he is, that, 
while the tree is alive, he cannot die. There is, we all know, 
a great deal in faith; and, not improbably, a rooted opinion 
like the above, may tend to keep him longer above ground 
than might otherwise have been the case; and in proof of this, 
I may state, what Don Michele has told me, that, two years 
ago, when this miraculous tree had suffered so mu<jh by a 
severe winter, that it lost most of its leaves, and did not put 
forth newonos at*lhe beginning of the warm weather, the 
health of his fatlier* visibly declined, he lost his false appe- 
tite, grew languid and sickly, and seriously thought of dy- 
ing, till the tree, quite late in the .season, recovered its life, 
shot forth fresh buds, and was soon overspread with leaves : 
then our old gentleman instantly began to revive, his ap- 
petite returned, and in less than a fortnight he appeared 

perfectly renovated in strength and spirits. 

« 

I might easily entertain you with some farther eccentrici- 
ties of the progenitor of this eccentric family, did I not ap- 
prehend you would .look upon my work as a collection of 
old woman's stories, and regret that the room they engrossed 
had not been dedicated to some classic or antiquarian dis- 
quisition on the abundant remains in and about this city. 
Be fair f Surely yon would not have me always talk about 
temples, pillars, marbles, ,1'riezes, "aqueducts, statues, and 
frescoes. Consider the Woifian definition of beauty, “ unity 
and variety," and make aa occasional aHowamee for my 
attempts at the latter requisite. An epic poem must have 
its episodes, and why not the* epistfes of • 


Tour's, &c. 



LETTER XV. 

(mxtmact.) 

, . ...... THE Russian staff-surgeon's name, who 

accompanied me on this second and most astonishing visit to 
Pompeji, was Perniaoff ; and the French artist who joined us 
at Torre del Greco, with the communicative readiness of his* 
nation, informed us, that he was the son of a ( ci-devant ) 
Marquis deYallignac, had lost his father by the guillotine, and 
made the campaigns of glanders and Holland under Picho- 
gru ; after which he had embraced the profession of a painter, 
in which, owing to the original beut of his genius he had 
made so rapid a progress, thdt* four months ago, a tableau 
of his, representing Bonaparte’s landing near Frejus, had 
gained him not only a prize from the National Institute, 
but the especial patronage of the first consul, who had se- 
lected him, among others, to travel and reside in Italy for 
two years, at the expence of the French government. 

On our arrival at the Pompejan gate of wooden bars, a 
lad informed us, dhat the keeper had gone in, five minutes 
ago, with two gentlemen, but that lie was ready to conduct 
us to them if we chose. *We overtook them accordingly on 
the proscenium of the little theatre; the onea Turkish mer- 
chant, from Modon in the Morea* whose name we, soon dis- 
covered to be Mehemed- Aga and the other, his friend and 
correspondent, & Mr. Denzner, a German merchant estab- 
lished at Naples. The ex-marquis was the first to remark 
on the cc hazard comique” to find six persons, every one of 
a different European nation,, united in this spot, and on 
the good fortune of their being all' master enough of the 

Italian 



ftafiktt language to make tise of it as the vehicle of their 
ideas. From the BttkrVhfeatre we set out oh the usual rou- 
®Hfte tour, taking; inotiirway the barracks, forum, temple of 
ls?s, the great amphitheatre, 'then proceeding along thehigh-- 
street to the cemetery and town-gate. From thence we 
shaped our course to die villa and its appurtenances described 
in one of my former letters. The wine-cellar atid Sts jars, 
you may Suppose, were not forgotten. Its cooling atmos- 
phere* invited a lottger stay than any of the past objects of 
mm inspection ; the time was beguiled’ by interesting and 
v animated ' conversation ; and while the Turk, to his great, 
joy, ascertained the fact of his having, tin the battle of 
TSchestn 6 , been opposed to Peminoff, ship to ship * the 
French artist busied himself in detaching a fragment of the 
dived 1 wine-cake, in order to deposit it in the M&£e Napo- 
lofihttt Paris.* On a sudden/however, a violent crasdi, from 
the further efid Of the vault* accompanied with repeated 
shrieks,* of “ Mine Grot, mine Got!*’ put a stop to his la- 
bour. Mr. Denfcner ’3 curiosity, it appeared, had induced 
Kim ; to venture beyond the realms of prudent caution in this 
Mim btbogvata; the flooring gave way, and precipitated him 
Up to s his middle in a* hollow. TO extricate him from so pe- 
rilous a situation without danger to Ourselves, our guide’s 
torch was instantly lighted, the rubbish which had rushed 
after fetid Upon him cleared away, and die sufferer drag- 
ged out of the cavity, not materially injured, but covered 
with bruises, and his clothps tom id several places. “ Here 
are steps,** exclaim ed Peminoff, on looking down the hole, 
'< let 08*860 what they lead to."' In vain did our guide ob- 
ject to the proposal of the Russian, urging the striCt injunc- 
tiOns of government, not to sufferany researches but under 
public authority; The Turk, drawing his dirk from his 
glrdte$ dfromiettOdilO malm hhu a head shdrter if he dared 

att keb; : * Not imMkely,^> oonti« 
nuedhei" .*< biitdie exploring* Of this.’ doublysubtcrraneous 
* passago 
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B ms* im V? fa ^trouble; it isin places 

|$e %^,pepple afoepttQ hhiedhfa paamp®* auditor 
ope *W -Jw .Cfenwiyn^^.^^e* 

had qujite es»y, withofaespo^hii- 

self to greater i;jgks; k apd jyfpnsieur le ci-devant I^arquis 
de VaJJjgnacdecJared upon his honour, that were it to ex- 
plore an epemy’s mine crammed with a thousand barrels 
of gunpowder, he should enter it miche en main, with as 
great a pleasure as hp would go to a Parisian ball atFrascati; 
but that he hp4 heard the premier consul himself declare, 
on a quintidi’s parade, that to expose oneself to useless • 
perils was foolhardy temerity, not true courage ; he, never- 
theless, was persuaded, from the honniteU of those gentle- 
men, who were determined to venture down, that if they 
found any thing valuable.they would let him as wed, as his 
companion come in for a share*; the more so, as the misfor- 
tune of the latter had been* the cause of the discovery. 
" Yok, yok,”. replied the Mussulman, scraping w.ith the 
inverted hand his under chin. " The* Muscovite, the En- 
glishman, and myself, shall bear aWay and keep theprize." 
The Turk's confidence in English prowess, which induced 
him to include me in the triumvirate without ever asking 
me a question, was not a little flattering, and I readily of- 
fered to ffirm the rear guard, without ever bestowing a 
thought on hepatitis,, biliary ducts, and Dr. .*,’s peremptory 
‘ injunctions. 

• ’ * * 

• * . 

On a closer examination of the entrance to, as it well ap- 
peared* the inferior regions, we found that Mr. Denzner’sfall 
had been occasioned by the breaking in of a trap-doorof 
2-inch oak, which, hidden as it wasby rubbish and fragments 
of stone, and untrodden probably during more than 1,700 
years, had hitherto escaped discovery, and probably would 
have continued in its pristine state had not the pressure of 
German corpulency destroyed die little of adhesion between 

UN »tS 
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its parts which dry rot had left it. This, 1 as well as the re- 
mainder of the rubbish being removed, we descended with 
a good heart : Peminoff, with lighted torch and drawn sword, 

' firstf Mehemed, a cocked pistol in each hand ; and your 
humble servant holding the keeper’s lanthom. At the depth 
of about forty steps we found ourselves upon even ground; 
a pungent musty smell of the confined air greatly impeded 
our respiration, and thechilness of the temperature set all but 
the Russian a-shivering. Here a door, shut frojn within, 
threatened to interrupt our progress, but an argumenlum a 
posteriori ,' applied by the head of our column, forced it out of 
its mouldered iron lock, and enabled us to proceed along a 
narrow vaulted passage, which gradually became so low, 
that we could only pass on by stooping. Yet this posture, 
painful as it felt, was not long sufficient to get forward ; Per- 
ninoff reporting, that by the glitnmer of his torch he per- 
ceived the passage terminating in an aperture, '[which would 
not admit us except by crawling through bn all-fours. A few 
•seconds’ consultation determined us to persist in our under- 
taking, even on that condition. The principal difficulty 
was to preserve our lights in this position, but great care 
and the shortness of the tunnel overcame it. Once more on 
our legs. We found ourselves in a chamber, about ten feet 
square, of vaulted brick- work, dry and dean, but excessively 
-cold. To the left of tjic aperture by winch we had entered, 
and exactly in the middle of the adjoining side of the quad- 
rangle, we discovered a diminutive portal, not man’s height, 
[a piastre bn each side, an iron door in the middle, and above 
' it In inscription, which, to the best of my recollebtion, ran 
&s T follows : 

n: m. 

' <*. L0LLIVS. EUPAfrm. 

’ M: E. CALtIDTA,E.‘F. 
tytfl. VIXIT# ANN*" • 

' > • •’ <<V. 8. ’ L. 


« . 
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Bwtsuqhwas tye, eager curiosity pf ^y co^pa^iorvs. and 
the iqtpqsity pf ttye of which lil^qvit^lriend 

now complained, that, they would not lose a morneniinlis- 
tening to an exposition of this i evident yet singular epitaph, 
nor give ftpy reply, to my observation pn the oddity. of t%e 
man’s age being left in blank. You may form an idea of 
our fj^ajpg yhivqrs* when I inform you, that no' sooner hpd 
Perninoff topched the door, than his fingers, wet from the, 
perspiration of exertion* slightly froze to the icon. This 
4opr being neither locked nor bolted, opened with ease* and 
discovered, % second apartment, about half-a-yard lower in . 
level than the former, entirely filled with ice or congealed snow, 
except a marble sarcophagus in its very center, and a nar- 
row path,, of marble likewise, leading across the ice to the 
sepulchral shrine. Now f^ncy the sensations of awful asto- 
nishment* of horror I may say, when, on looking into the 
sarcophagus, we beheld a human being in the attitude of 
sleep, not only in complete preservation, but as fresh, un- 
corrupted* unfaded, and the dress as perfect as we observe ! 
in a man recently drowned. Our Turk shrunk back in the 
utmost terror* and crossing his hands* exclaimed " Alla, *11- 
alah alia jVIoharnmed resulalla:” bat t Perninoff, with the 
utmost sang-froid (less surprising in such a temperature), 
observed, "That similar instances of the preservation of dead 
bodies had come under his notice, while quartered near the 
mouth of the river #J enisei, iu the northern part of Siberia; 
with the exception, that those specimens he had seen* had 
exchanged their vermilliou for a blackish teint, which was 
not the case with this corpse, since it looked as if deposited 
but yesterday., As the cold rendered a, longer continuance 
utterly impossible, and as the sight, of bare, walls indicated 
of itself the termination of our jourqcy, we resolved to return, 
and if possible to let Mr. Eiipaior be of the party. " By hea- 
vens,” exclaimed Perninoff* qn turpi ng round, f< we Have 
made a fine day’s work of it ! there. will be one a piece for 

# nn‘> i«r 
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& lbl% but dfdus Merital 'place/*'' fri tfufli; r p©or Mebe- 
riiO&oVercomeby dfowsineSs, had, duririgourconverwition, 
fi&fenintO a profound sleep Onthe steps of the sarcophagus ; 
and his limbs had, in those Few minutes, already become 
nearly as stiff 'as the Roman's; another five minutes, and he 
Would have been among the HOuriS in Mahomed's paradise. 
As it tf#,' it required Our combined strength-,, aidedbythe 
application $f the lighted torch to his bare soles, to shake 
him intO life agairi ; an act of kindness, for which^we had 
the pains for our thanks, forhe actually reproached us for 
’ Our cruCltfy’in Waking' huh from the sweetest slumber 1 he had 
etererijoyed; ; ’ ,-:t 

' •*!* ’ '■ i * * ■», * v » * * 1 » ■ „ , , | 

' A serious question now arose. What place wOreWe to as- 
sign tooiir new acquaintance in phsSing the narrowtiinnel ? 
IfWe attempted to push him Out first, it was possible he might 
Stick fiOst, arid by thus blocking up the passage, bury us 
alive * to take hiin last,' arid pull hiriv after Us, would require 
Contrivances riot in bur possession, arid exertions beyond 
Ouif poWer in So narrow a space. er Can’t you let him rest 
vfferirehe is, till doomsday?" asked Mehemrid, in a surly torie : 
" what's the use of ‘puzzling your brains, arid riskhig our 
lives,' 'for a dead man, a dead heathen too. Of a Jew, per- 
haps? 1, for one, beg to be. excused defiling my hands by 
touching, ariy^ing ’but his ring; which if I may be per- 
mitted to have, I would value merely as* a remembrance of 
the present event, and as a mark of the friendship of gentle- 
men Of such undaunted courage, and of nations which I had 
always the greatest regard for.” *fhe ring was promised on 
condition of his lending a large coarse shawl die Turk Wore 
foosely twisted round His ’ week and shoulders. In this we 
ckrrifiihy wriijpped #e defunct sUccesSOf Of the Hotfetii iriid 
Gracchi, to pre^l^e'hini from outwftfd^riju^;' MOliemed, 
tbri tortbririi vftriV thettfoUd^ed tile Rri&ian star- 
geoh, creepiri^odt briOkWards, atid dr kgging With one hand 
’ a bandage 



abandage niade of our cravats, passed under the afth^>ifa 
of the frozen mummy, in which operation he was mainly 
assisted by me, who, in closing this unique procession, made 
every effort to propel the body onwards before After 
passing the tunnel, the remainder of our way appeared Com- 
paratively easy, even the flight of steps Peminoff's strength 
enabled him to ascend with firmness, although ^carrying 
the result of our investigation on his shoulders. No sootier 
had he reached the upper entrance of the wine cellar, 
whence we had set out, than, the ex-marquis; Who pro* 
bably supposed one of us had fallen a Victim to our 
zeal, exclaimed, with a doleful accent, " Ah, mOn Dieu! 
vdici Un denos confreres de moins : e’est l’Anglois sansdotite 
qur a ete la victitne de Cette folic.” — " Un de phi8, tfi\voaa 
plait, car nous voila quatreau moins,” was my answer, ac- 
companied with my best thaliks for his good 1 wishes.-*-** An 
contraire, monsieur, j’aimer&is plutot a voir toute la flotte de 
PortesmOusse art fond de lamer qde desouhaiter le moindre 
mal stun ami si digne et si respectable. Maif Voyons donC, 
qu’y-a-t-il de nouveau ? une mbtnmie a ce qu’il paroit. 
Messieurs, je vous, en offre cinq cens francs en bons bfflets 
sur Paris, si vous me la ciedez, ce sera de quoi fairc ma for- 
tune avec fa premier consul, qui aime les mommies a la 
folie ; ifen a deux ou trote darts sa chambre A coucher.”-*— 
** Ce seroit potter de 1’eau dans la Seine que de fair© un ea- 
deau pared, a un heros, qui s’est montre si habile eri Cette 
espece de mfltier ; et qtii d’ailleurs aura eu soin d’enerrtporter 
autant qu’il aura pu ramasser lors de safuite de l’Egypte.” 

r 

To this. Monsieur de Vallignac had no present r^y fior 
wasT Willing, by a continuation of the dialogue, to lose ano- 
ther moment; eager as I*felt, to examine now at my leisure 
the features thids dress of a departed Roman. The latter 
was excessivcly piain, and simple. Over a short linen shirt 
withoutsleeves, he wore a tunic of white woollertcloth, resetn - 
' J bling 
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awm j ww** Wfoftop&fti&Rqb sokreachiug jto 4^q. 
dftffij twopniplu*^^ i&bpht ^alfvAB^jfJct brpad^went 
^piind Uje^Wier <^j^.pf j.th$; gai;ippnt» fj# ,W TO? 
Uttledifferentfrawi a mqd£iu,shift,; nostpckiugs or breeches,, 
but a cfumsy sort ofhalf-boots made of black leather, and. 
teminatipg&bput two-inches above the ancles, His- features 
were regular;, those ofa, pi^n nearer fifty, gum forty, whom 
his ypjith Jiad bpen^iJdaome ; the nose nearly in, a line with 
thelprehead, and the Gbin almost projectbg Y to the ppppeu-; 
dicular fijoia the nose; black, bristly hanvwit^arSprmklipg- 
w?PS ^ altogether unlike any one I, knpw ^opjaro 
acquainted with ; except,. perhaps, were I compelled to, mpke 
a comparison, the Italian who once taughtyou, , the guitar, 
and whose; name has slipped nay memory,, paly tjjat hewas 
considerably shorter than. the latter 4 opt exceeding, J 

five, feet four in height. > .' 


i# j 'iJ PU t 


V,ti 
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IPhie ring h» hh finger was forined by , two golden serpents 
wjnding round each other, elegantly worked, and between 
thoir jn°nths>was a heautiftilonyx, representing, in; deep in- 
taglio, tlie. infant Hercules strangling, the serpents., -it was a 
pitfr s«#hsSt .precious* : relic should, be, thrown awayuppn a 
barbarian, infidel;* but dm. Mussulman insisting ou pipr per- 
forming the given promise* ^without much ceremony; began 
to extricate: th/e fing frormthefinger pf its owner,: observing, 
duringlbe operation^ that the flesh had^alreadyb^coine 
ponsiden^Ay softer, and the temperature of his sHin less 
cold. 


V:: >.! 


% 


i f, r U *!♦':* ■ 


TheTurkhad scarcely accomplished hissacrilege,; when , 
to pprinexprossibioestonishmentaEnpiltpr’s rightjarn^jbegan 
gradually to .^ibit convulsive starts, s^jaj toihe appear- 
ance pfga|vani2^^un»als, n This stra^|pk,j*na^con»l' 

bipod. little 
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• WirfdM bpbrt wfcfelfthe 

air, as in a riew-born infant, rushed vrtth %hrdedus rattli% 
downhis Itihgs, from wbencelt imt^didtelf TdMrned ih dr- 
trieulated grOansl-^Eupator breathes! ! ! fitlpator |Ttesr!! 

>;<** . ‘ *’ . *■ t, ■ ' ‘ . .Ki ■ U x *■ ■ 1 ? : 

« - On firstopening his eyes, the resuXcitat&I EupatOTsttr- 
veyed for a moment with a wild stare the* ruinous vd.ult, 
calling out faintly as if dreaming, " Mnestheus, Mnestheus! 
give me somfe drink !” These few words heuttered hi Greek ; 
.and although their pronunciation differed greatly from that 
which I hadacquired at school, I itistadtly ftndesstood their 
import. But, while I stepped sideways to reach him some 
water fibm our pail, his eyes had closed again; chid he 
once more appeared to he stink' in a profound slee]!>. ’ We, 
nevertheless, contrived to pour down his throat it ‘small dbsfe 
of water, mixed with some Vitriolic elixir, which the Russian 
surgeon happened to have by him. This restorative draught 
> seemed Vo refresh and revive him ; his eyes opened once 
more with greater brightness than* before ; he now seethed 
to perceive us for the first time, *and, addressing himself to 
Pemihoff, feebly exclaimed in Latin, "I thank tHee;Strdttger, 
fdr‘ this first friendly office in our unfortunate situation*. Tfell 
me, I pray, is the terrible convulsion of nature overalrfeady?” 
Whether, in addressing us in the latter language he thbught 
us natives of Italy, I cannot say, but so much I will assure 
y'dit, that his aocent and pronunciation were as distahtfrom 
the Winchester practice as they differed from the Etonian 
rules, and would have been utterly unintelligible to me Had 
I not been familiar with several modem languages, especi- 
*alfy the ltalian. Perninoffhad less difficulty than myself in 
comprdieftdinghis ’Meaning ; but the Marquis, Mr. Denz- 
ner, and Mebej&ld-Aga, were, forced to impart the little 
‘they hkd *t^ta#^&terjiiretation, until die latter, recollect- 
ing Eiipatbfsl^ «or& in Greek, contrived to answer in 
the modem Greek, bOm and bred as he whs in the Morea. 

With 
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W*to#u^meaJ^.<$oommra pretty well 

enabled to keep up a conversation, thf mtorasting and 
singular nature of which , K so ^deeply impro®^ itself on 
my mind, that; I think I shallbe able to trace to, you its 
progressive course with a tolerable degree of fidelity, oc- 
casionally substituting dialogue in the place of historical 
narrative. * . . . f *-■* 


Eur^fos’ (to Peminoff ), I thank thee, stranger, for this 
first friendly office, in our unfortunate situation. Tell me, 
Ijjray, is i Jh&terrible convulsion pf nature over already ? 

< # 

Pern. Fear nought, Eupator, the danger is past, and 
you are among friends, desirous of giving you every assist- 
ance in their power. # 


' ■ , ' ' ' • , 

Eve. The gods be thanked for thpif protection! But 
pray, has Plotjlla, my wife, hai Mnestheus, my freedman, 
escaped the fury of the^devouring elements? 


Perm. Compose yourself, my friend! it will be time 
enough to talk of those matters when you have recovered 
more of your strength and spirits. Do you wish to eat some- 
thiug— -it shall be sent for instantly 2 ** 

t g "■ ‘ J . 4 ' 

Epp. Alas! I augur no gqo£ from thy evasive, answer. 
Bp candid, stronger, for thou art .addressing a man-whos e 
life has been spent in the pursuits of philosophy ; of that 
philosophy which teases us to bearfhe most unwelcome 
tidings with the same equanimity as it enjoins us to hear 
joyful news. Speak, I beseech thee. , 


Perm. 

'U^'’ * 



with your ean^st. entreaty J[ shall 
I^Jithe loss ofyourho^, ypur 9 ity, your 
must oause fo you, by adding, that, 

had 
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had they«m^iv€d tbechtas<S'ophe| th« lapsebf mahy*centu* 
ries would have consigned their existence to as great an 
oblivion as if they had never lived at a®. - You' are the only, 
the miraculous relic of the age of Titus. \ t ^ „ 

Here Eupator heaved a deep sigh, and after ashbrt pause 
exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “ Farewell then, ( Ave f ) 
my good, my tender Plotilla, and thou, gentle and faithful 
Mnestheus ! Y our friend Eupator will not long survtve-your 
loss. All, all, then, is devoured by the raging element! I 
thank thee, friend, for thy tidings : sad as*they*a#e» it is a 
consolation to know the utmost limits of* a misfortune. I 
also thank thee for what, thou hast added; with an intent of 
comforting my mind. It js but too true, that in a few cen* 
turies hence our existence will be forgotten by posterity, un- 
less we have rendered our naftie immortal by some great 
deed; or some writings worth the notice of after-generations. 
But thou art deceived if thou supposest me the only survivor 
of my family. Thanks to the gods, and the kindness ctf our 
good emperor, my son Lucius has likewise escaped the wreck 
of his paternal city. Ever since last Saturnalia he has deft 
us for Britain, where the emperor has be,en gracious enough 
to give him a cohort in the 14th legion, and where, by his 
last, letter, Tib has distinguished himself in an action against 
the Brigantes. May the gods graiit him health, may they 
preserve him from the treacheiy of a savage set of barbarians, 

and conduct him safe in to* his disconsolate father’s arms.*’* 

• 

Unable to brook so direct, an accusation against the 
character of Britons, I assured the haughty Roman with 
some warmth* that treachery had ever been a stranger to 
them, and that whatever might have been their savage dis- 
position In earlier times (a reproach apjdifcafde to all inci- 
pient nations), so little was there left of it at this day, that 
in the liberal arts, as well as in every branch of science, they 

were 


o o 
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were justly held inferior to lion#, and superior to most cotin- 1 
tries of the globe ; an assertion, of the truth of which 1 
pledged myself to convince him, if he would accompany me 
on njy return to England in about a fortnight’s time. 

Eup. Pardon me, Briton, if what I have said offended 
more than I intended. I applaud thy zeal irrthy country’s 
cause, well or ill founded. Patriotism is the germ of great 
and noble deeds, such as have raised whole nations to a 
proud pre-eminence over their rival neighbours. But thy 
invitation**# accbmpany thee to thy cold and sterile country, 
my age and the re-establishment of my affairs forbid me to 
accept. One favour only I shall, therefore, ask from thee; 
I shall trbuble thee with a letter for my son Lucius, whose 
friendship and influence with our prefect of thy island will 
prove beneficial both to thee and thy family; and if thy 
trunk should want filling up, a tunic or two, together with 

a sword-belt embroidered by the hand of his mother Plo ” 

Here a gust of tears interrupted the affectionate father’s 
speech : with a hurried*and sobbing utterance he only added, 
<f Alas, Plotilla! thou and thy presents are no more.” 

c 

Mr. Denzner, with a goodness inherent in the German 
character, entreated Eupator Tfot to make himself uneasy 
about the re-establishment of his affairs, as there was no 
doubt but the court of Kaples, id consideration of the singu- 
larity of his situation, would settfe a? handsome pension on 
him for life, until which he very obligingly offered him his 
country-house, on Posilipo, and the command of whatevei 
money he might stand in need of. ; 

a 

Citizen Eupator,” exclaimed Monsieur le Marquis df 
Vallignac, “ Will stand in need of no assistance from the 
court of Naples, dr from individual liberality. To-morrov 
a proces verbal of this strange event goes to the first consul 

ant 
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and in less than a fortnight our anbque,stranger will be 
summoned to Paris, where he will have the honour of re- 
porting the particulars of his miraculous history to the mo- 
dern Caesar, our first consul, who will assign him a generous 
stipend on the national treasury, worthy of the great nation, 
and in all likelihood employ him about his augiust person. 
It is your good fortune, citizen Eupator, to have come to 
light again, at a period when the destinies of that nation, 
as well as of the whole world, are guided by a mind infi- 
nitely superior to your Caesars and Augustus's ; tyrants, who 
reared their empire on die expiring liberties qfjJhcir coun- 
try: whereas Bonaparte, by destroying the five-headed* 
hydra of the Directory, has emancipated his fellow citizens 
from their bondage, restored the French republic to its li- 
berty, and, chosen by thq unanimous consent of the people 
to the temporary dignity of first consul, sacrifices his health 
and his comforts to make Fiance the greatest, the happiest 
nation in the universe.” 

» 

• 

Poor Eupator, who was by no means familiarized with his 
present situation, alternately stared at the two last speakers, 
but more particularly at the ci-devant marquis ; and then 
fixed his looks on the ground, with much the same sort of 
musing astonishment as we are wont to feel at a person who 
attempts to impose on our silent goodnature a string of 
Munchausian achievements. At last, With an evident effort 
to pass over all that was* unintelligible to him, he expressed 
himself as follows : — 

Eup. Your liberal offers o| assistance, my friends, I take 
kindly : happily, fortune has placed me in a situation not to 
stand in need of them. The ruin of my house arid effects gt 
Pompeji, and perhaps the destruction of my farm at the 
foot of the hostile mountain, as well as of the salt-pans at 
Herculaneum — these, it ft true, are severe losses; still, what 

o o 2 remains 
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re mains fortunately exceeds that which is gone. Besides 
my paternal estates in and about Methone, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, the bounty of our good emperor Titus has, as a re- 
ward for my services to him and his divine father in the late 
Judaean campaign, presented me with confiscated lands of 
rebellious Jews in the vicinity of Jerusalem, which last year 
yielded upwards of three hundred thousandsesterces, and 
which, under an improving administration, may be made 
to rent double that sum- 

% 

At thp mention of Methone, Peminoft* unfortunately had 
whispered to the Turk, “ That’s Modon, the town you come 
from.” Mehemed-Aga, w ho understood no joke, instantly 
joined the conversation.” 

* 

* 

Mehem. As to your lands about Jerusalem, Eupator- 
Aga, Dgezzar-Pacha no doubt will take as good care of 
them as if they were his owii. But with respect to your 
estates at Modon (or Methone, as you are pleased to call my 
native place) give me leave to ask you whereabouts they 
might be -situated ? 

Eup. Methone thy native place? Why, to judge from 
thy Parthian dress, I should have supposed thyifome to be 
nearer the Euphrates than the limpid waters of the Pamisns. 
But leaving that pdint as it is (since, to speak the truth, the 
habits of you all are more like the mummery of a saturnalian 
frolic than any real costume), I can answer thy question in 
a moment. My property extends from the mouth of thelit- 
tle ri ver that empties itself into* the Ionian Sea, near Methone, 
along its right bank, (which forms the boundary) to a length 
about nine stadia, as far as the ancient temple of the 
Dioscuri, at an average breadth of. 2% stadia, the principal 

aqueduct of our town crossing it in a diagonal direction; 

* * 

* ' • 

Meiiem. 
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Mehem. Does it indeed ? very pretty to be sure ! What 
should you say. Master Eupator, if the best part of that do- 
main which you have described with so much precision, was 
the marriage portion of one of my wives. The rubbiskof the 
temple you mention disfigures one of my finest ©live-grounds ; 
and as for the aqueduct, the last reinains of it have fur- 
nished me with excellent materials to erect a neat little 
mosque, the resort of a thousand devout Musselmen, espe- 
cially in Rhamadan time, owing to the fountain of excellent 
water, which serves them for their pious ablutions. On this 
score, therefore, you need not trouble yout hedd-any longer* 
for all that tract is lawful property of mine, as I can prove 
by the title-deeds in my possession. 

• 

Eup. (With irritation). Thy lawful property, insolent 
Parthian, whose trade is robbing and pillage ? Thou shalt 
know better, ere long, I promise thee ; for, although my 
title-deeds may have been destroyed by yesterday's cala- 
mity, proofs will not be wanting to assert my right. The 
boundaries of my estate are accurately described in the re- 
cords of the decurions of Methone,and it was but last kalends 
of July that I paid the land-tax on it to Vibius Clemens, the 
collector. Depend upon it, the proconsul of Achaja, Plo- 
tilla’s uncTte, will find no 'difficulty in deciding between the 
just claim of a Roman citizen, and the flimsy pretensions of 

a barbarian swindler, a madman, a 

* * » 

• 

The abusive warmth of our philosopher had well nigh 
cost him dear ; for the enraged Osmanly, without waiting 
for its conclusion, drew his chan-giar, and would have run 
him through. Bad not Mr. Detiz'ner and the Frenchman, 
who stood* behind him, by seizing his arms, prevented him 
from accomplishing his bloody purpose. " Est-ce ainsi, 
citoyeft Turc,” exclaimed Monsieur le ci-devant Marquis 
de Vallignac, c< qu’oiiassomme le monde chez-vous? Voici 

une 
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line affaire d’honneur, qu’il faut arranger en regie. Ayez Id 
bonte, citoyen Russe,” addressing himself to Peminoff, de 
prater votre epee a Eupator, afiu que tous les deux sc battent 
selon Jes loix d’hotmeur et de geutilshommes.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mehemed, in exposing his hand to attack his an- 
tagonist, had, by an uulUcky discovery, given the latter fresh 
and more just cause of offence : Eupator, on espying his 
own ring, on Mehemed’s finger, exclaimed, with a vio- 
lence scarcely to be expected from a newly revived man, 
“ Why, the assassin has robbed me of my ring too! Per- 
haps, thalt taef was one of thy wife’s wedding gifts, of which, 
no doubt, thou canst produce the title-deeds. To Rome 1 
will have the highwayman conducted, to have his brains 
beat out on the Gemonian steps.” f 

• 

I thought it high time now to put a stop to the endless 
quid proquo’ 8, which had hitherto arisen from poor Eupator s 
ignorance of his uncommon, hay, unparal leled,* situation . 
As a preliminary step*, I addressed Mehemed-Aga in Ita- 
lian, to entreat his forbearance ; and after having received 
from him an assurance, under the solemn pledge of die grand 
signor's beard, that he would not only calm his present an- 
ger, but on no account recur to future acts of violence, I 
endeavoured gradually, and with *11 the cautionTEupator’s 
delicate situation required, to acquaint and familiarize him 
with the real posture of his affairs. It was no easy task to 
persuade him, that, since (what ho called) his yesterday’s 
slumber, a space of time exceeding seventeen centuries 
had intervened ; teat of the generation he had quitted, not 
a vestige was left ; that the nations, governments, and 
religious faiths which than existed, scarcely a trat^ remained ; 
nay, that, hut for the works of a few authors who wrote 
about his time, accidentally preserved ; and some relics of 
the perfect plastic arts and ofeoins, as well as of the beau- 
tiful and solid Architecture of his age, which confirmed the 

fidelity 
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fidelity of those authors, the very existence of that ago, and 
of the nations that flourished in it, would be Questionable. * 

Wrapt in the deep silence of extreme astonishment and 
grief, Eupator listened attentively to my wondrous tale. At 
last, as if summoning up his faculties from a temporary 
trance, he interrupted me as follows : 

EuV. Although, my friend, thy words seem to bear the 
stamp and accent of truths yet, such is my amazement at a 
narrative which resembles the fabulous tradititeubof our early 
history, and the genealogy of some of* oiu* divinities, that 
thou wilt pardon a justifiable incredulity, if, previously to 
my giving credit to thy assertions, I ask some proof of their 
truth. , 

• » 

Self. Your request is Yeasohable, and can easily be 
complied* with : The dress,* the manners, and the different 
languages of myself and my companions here might alone 
impress you with a suspicion, thrft we do not belong to the 
generation of which you alone remain. But if those are in- 
capable of shaking your doubts, fol^w me ! and you shall 
behold, not only the environs of your town in a dress in 
which yott will at once recognize the truth of the changes I 
have related, but even the sea itself covered with vessels of 
a construction unknown to you. ’ Come along, and 1 will 
shew you, riding at anfchdr in the bay, a British ship of war, 
capable of stowing in her hold a whole fleet of your trireme 
cockleshells. 

Eupatoy*actually rose from his seat, when PeminofF re- 
presented, in the strongest manner, the impropriety of his 
exposing himself to the action of a burning sun, after the 
cool' birth which he had enjoyed for 1,700 years in the ice- 
cellar; an advice which the Roman received with thanks, 

and 
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and winch induced us to postpone his egress from the vault 
till the cool of the evening. 

“ Indeed, my friends/’ continued Eupator, " if your talc 
be true, and. I fear there is but little doubt of its being so, I 
see no reason why I should wish at all to revisit a country,' 
to whieh — however my own — time has rendered me a stran- 
ger ; or to mix with a race to which I do not belong. A 
stranger to their language, their manners, and their laws, 
without one friend, without property ; the few, years which 
the gods, map grant me, would be lost in beginning the 
world afresh, in forgetting past ideas and recollections, to 
make room for new experience. Under such circumstances, 
the remainder of my life would prove a series of troubles 
and vexations, which, as it is in njy power to avoid them, 
I have no mind to undergo. I beseech you, therefore, carry 
me back to my sarcophagus : tet the chilling vapours of my 
tomb once more consign me to' a painless death; and, after 
this last service of your kindness, obstruct the access from 
the eyes and knowledge of prying posterity. 

Tins was a new whim of Squire Eupator's, to combat 
which Perninoff and I summoned up all the eloquence and 
arguments we could master. In these endeavouff we were 
seconded by a Repetition of the liberal pecuniary offers of 
Mr. Denzner, and the more liberal promises of the first 
consul’s generous protection? held oat by the Gascon. Qur 
combined efforts were more successful than I at first ex- 
pected : Eupator began to wave in his resolve, and soon, 
whether from curiosity, or that he never had been very se- 
rious in his determination, he gave up all idea of the sarco- 
phagus, and promised to keep alive for qur sake. 

' } ' ■ 

As we had a good deal of tijne before us, 1: thought this 
the righf to request of our ‘friend an explanation of 

the 
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the mysterious situation In the saredpbagus, in which we 
made his first acquaintance, and which had been the cause 
of his preservation. 

•. ", ■ *: ' V ", 

Ecp. In complying with thy request, I shall, perhaps, 
appear in your eyes guilty* of a weakness little consonant 
with the name of a philosopher, which in my time I Was 
proud to bear. But, at all events, I will not forfeit my 
claim to it by telling you anf untruth. My father, a freed- 
man of the Emperor Oajus (Caligula), being sent by his 
master cm an extraordinary mission to expfeditdthe shipping, 
of grain from Alexandria, at a time when Italy, from a de- 
fective harvest, laboured under a severe famine, married 
there a woman of Canopus, the niece of ThamuphiS, a priest 
in the temple of Serapis, at the latter place. Soon after 
the return of my parents from Egypt, I was bofh, and in due 
time' instructed in every branch of usefuland liberal know- 
ledge. While at Athens, where I had been sent to finish my 
education, 1 received the tidings of my father’s death, ac- 
companied with a request from my’mother to return to Italy 
as soon as the course of my studies would permit, and her 
leave to visit our Egyptian friends iq my way home. A 
thirst after knowledge made me embrace my mother’s offer 
with joy. ?-t left Athens and sailed for Canopus, where I was 
received with open arms by all my maternal relations, and 
especially by Hermonthis, the son of her uncle, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the priesthood of Serapis. ! The wisdom 
of that Egyptian, powerfully seconded by his kindness to 
me, created in my youthful breast a wish to be initiated ill 
the mysteries of the great God. My docility and my con- 
duct shortened die time of probation. Hermonthis* in- 
struction gradually revealed to my mind eternal and sacred 
truths, many of which a solemn oath forbids the adept from 
divulging to the sensual and prejudiced profane. I 're- 
bounced, joyfully, the. cold and impious errors of the Epi- 

p p curean 
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curean school, but lately acquired at the expence of so muck 
study and lost tipie. Among other revelations, the doctrine 
of immortality impressed itself deeply on my conviction ; the 
soothing prospect of a future recompence for die adversities 
we experience, and of a lasting reward to piety and virtue, 
appeared to me a natural consequence of the justice and 
goodness of the Supreme Being. I witnessed with admira- 
tion the extreme care which, under this persuasion, the en- 
lightened inhabitants of Egypt bestow on the preservation, 
of their deceased relations ; and , I shall not easily forget the 
awful seusatjpns I felt when Hermonthis, for the first time, 
conducted me into, the sepulchral vaults of our family, where 
I beheld my maternal ancestors, for twenty generations 
back, ranged in order of time, their virtues and errors equi- 
tably recorded on the shells, by t the hands of holy and 
impartial judges, in sacred characters, legible but to the, 
elect. What an incentive to' righteousness, what a deter- 
ment from vice! Nor will tile words of my cousin at pur 
parting ever be obliterated from my remembrance : “ Go in 
peace !” said he, “ you *will find many brethren in Italy ; 
let your instruction and example increase their number, as 
the welcome rains of ^Ethiopia increase the waters of the 
beneficient Nile, and with it the happiness of this blessed 
land. Remember the fundamental law of the^great, the 
good Osiris, f Love all mankind like members of one great 
family emanating frdm Ike Supreme Being,! ' Does the great 
Got^ withhold the gift of reason, the blessing of health, of 
rain, or sun -shine from any? and why will the short-sighted 
mortal refuse his love to any of his race ? Who dares pre- 
sume so much on the superiority of his intellects as to pro- 
claim” But, my friends, I am wandering from my 

purpose ; pardon the sweetness of past recollections. I left 
off at my separation from Hermonthis. On my arrival in 
Italy, I endeavoured, to the Jbest of my power, to put his 
precept^ into execution. The little temple which, if it have 

escaped . 
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escaped the fury of the overwhelmingmountain, you will 
have perceived above our forum, I erected at my own ex- 
pence to Isis, the sister and consort of Osiris, great and good. 
The terror and disgust 'which the tenets of my cousin* had 
created in my mind at the idea of animal corruption, 'toge- 
ther with other secret motives, which my oath forbids di- 
vulging, suggested to my thoughts the possibility of my pre- 
servation after death, by means of extreme cold, without 
the process of embalming, an art totally and lamentably 
neglected in this country. With this view I built the vault 
and sarcophagus from which you have extricated me, and. 
filled it with ice purposely sent for from Mount ./Etna. There 
I had ordered my corpse to be deposited after my decease, 
and a plain inscription, which perhaps you may have noticed 
over the low entrance, was simply to record my name and my 
age. Alas! I little thought, when the statuary fixed the mar- 
ble in my presence/that six weeks afterwards that chamber 
would sente to bury me alive: but so it was. On the 9fh of the 
kalends of September *, a company of Greek play ers, who had 
recently arrived from Syracuse, were to perform, for the first 
time, Sophocles’ tragedy of (Edipus. A fit of the gout con- 
fined nie to my room ; Flotilla, my dpar wife, went to the 
house of Accia Hispulla to meet some Female friends to go 
to the playtogcther. She had not been gone a quarter of 
an hour, when, as I lay reading on my couch, I heard a hol- 
low rumbling, which I took for a peal of thunder, although 
in sound it was infinitely more violent, and although the se- 
renity of the sky had not previously been obscured by one 
single cloud. On limping to the window, I beheld a dense 
column, of smoke as it appeared, rise perpend icularly from 
Mount Vesuvius, its top expanding on all sides of the co- 
lumn like the head of a mushroom, or a pine-tree. I had no 
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tpm# to exam me this singular phenomenon, for almostim- 
mediately after its appearance another tremendous peal or 
crash washeard ; my house, however solidly built, trembled 
in ^foundations : a second eruption issued from the moun- 
tain, which seemed to v<unit forth, as it were, a whole pro- 
vince of unknown matter. In an instant all was darkness; 
and my house, still tottering, became buried under a mass 
«f sand or earth, the excessive heat of which, together with 
the confined air in the rooms, rendered respiration difficult, 
and a longer stay in it impossible. But, alas ! on groping 
.in the dark? to effect my escape, I found every window, 
door, and outlet totally blocked up by hot sand and ashes. 
I called in vain for help : my people and slaves either were 
In the fields gathering the vintage, or liad gone to the play ; 
besides, my voice was scarcely audible from faintness and 
want of air. * In this agonising situation, I thought of my 
ice-cellar and of this very va&lt, to which a subterraneous 
passage bad been contrived from the house. To that hidden 
retreat I resolved, if possible, to shape my course, and there 
either to end my days, 6r to wait until the sad catastrophe 
was gone by. With the utmost difficulty, and by efforts 
almost beyond my invalid strength, 1 groped through dark- 
ness and excessive heat You all know part of the way ; I 
shall only add, therefore, that the refreshing coolness of the 
atmosphere in Jthat subterraneous vault was a delightful con- 
trast in my parched condition. Totally exhausted, I lay 
down in tjbe sarcophagus, the ohly resting place in that 
chamber. — And here, friends, my tale closes: for all I can 
further remember are, the terrible and continual roarings 
of the mountain, the incessant concussions of the ground 
beneath me, and an unconquerable drowsiness which soon 
aftpr assailed me, , I suppose I must have fallen asleep ; but 
from that moment qp to the time I saw you here around me, 
I have no recollection whatever. The interval may, as you 
inform me, have been a sleep for ceut,uries : to me it appears 
no longer than one night’s rest. 


Such 
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SUCH was Eupator's interesting narrative, which seemed 
to have fatigued him in some degree ; we, therefore, forbore 
demanding any further illustration on several points of his 
recital, thanking him kindly for the trouble he had .given 
himself to satisfy our curiosity. Monsieur le Marquis deYai- 
lignac, who had begun to take a drawing of our new friend, 
exclaimed, " C’estdormir comme un sabot:” and Mr.Denz- 
ner, pulling out his repeater, - informed us of the time of 
the day, observing, that probably in another hour's time 
the heat would have sufficiently abated to enable ub to 
introduce our new friend to the upper regiofis with safety. 
Eupator instantly fixed his eye with surprize on Mr. Denzner's 
watch, asked what it was, and, on being informed that it 
contained a complicated^ mechanism by which we were able 
to ascertain the hour of Abe day, he begged to be shewn the 
instrument. The Roman surveyed the outside, and espe- 
cially the dial-plate, with the* utmost attention ; but his asto- 
nisment rose to the highest ‘pitch when Mr. Denzner made 
it strike the hour, and still more when he opened the case 
and exhibited its interior works. * 

"Wonderful, wonderful !” exclaimed Eupator, * r what 
a useful, what a sublime invention ! what ingenuity, what 
labour anti patience its ‘construction require ! Its use on 
travels at" night, in war, indeed in every transaction of life, 
all of which are more or less regulated by time, must be emi- 
nently great. How superior, to our sun-dials, to* our 
hour-glasses and clumsy clepsydras*! No doubt isome 
keen Greek or other was the inventor of this excellent 
work,” ' > 

* 

Denz, I ask your pardon, Eupator, one of my country- 
men, 

■i • * 
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men, a German, a citizen of Nurnberg; invented the first of 
these instruments. 

Eup- What dost thou say? a German, one of those 
barbarians, who, in my time, lived like savage animals in 
forests and bogs, clad in the skins of wild beasts, 1 feeding 
upon acorns and horse-flesh ? Impossible ! thou art joking. 
The figures on the dial, which are surely in Roman cha- 
racters, contradict thy assertion. The Germans weije even 
ignorant of the use of letters. 

. J * 

Denz. I appeal to my companions to attest my veracity. 
( — We nodded assent.) 

Eup. Thou astonishest me, friead. In my time, believe 
me, the most ’precious gem of all Rome would have been 
deemed an inadequate remuneration for a clock like this. 
As it is, considering the labour required in its construction, 
I dare say, its price is* only within the reach of princes and 
very wealthy individuals.' 

Dekz. By no mqans, Eupator! Although luxury de- 
mands them at all prices, a watch may be bought for less 
money than a coat. Few tradesmen are without dhe. Many 
of our boys even wear them. And as to the figures in Ro- 
man characters, they are merely employed on account of 
their being more generally known tlikn any others, and upon 
the whole more uniform. For you are very much mistaken, 
my good Eupator, if you suppose my countrymen of the 
present day the same as your cotemporary Tacitus baa de- 
scribed them. According to him, we certainly then were 
ignorant of the use of letters; but times may be supposed 
to have changed in the space of 17 centuries. To convince 
you of the truth of what I advance, look at this book, writ- 
ten by a countryman of mine, Winck.elmann, on the disco- 
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veries made in the excavation of yourtown, and its neigh- 
bour, Herculaneum, which on that account I ■ fortunately 
happen to have brought along with me. 

Eup. The characters are unlike any 1 am acquainted 
with.; neither Roman, Greek, .Punic, nor Egyptian; nor 
do die leaves on which they arc written resemble our pa- 
pyrus or parchment : but the elegance and uniformity of 
the character proves, that thy nation possesses penmen very 
superior to our copyists. 

* ' • 

Denz. The leaves are made of the rags of our cast-off 
linen ; and the characters are printed , not made with the 
pen as you suppose. 

Eup. Printed ! I do not comprehend your meaning. 

a 

Denz. .The art of printing consists in arranging movea- 
ble characters cast in metal, letter for letter, according to 
the words ot an author. The characters, so placed and con- 
fined page for page within a frame, are then covered with a 
black liquid resembling ink, and, by a powerful mechanical 
apparatus, impressed on the sheets of the paper you see. 

Eup. No doubt the method which thou dpscribest is pro-, 
ductive of greater, regularity and uniformity in the appear- 
auce of the letters ; buPwhat isf gained that way canuot be 
recompensed by the immense labour and time which such, 
a tedious process must needs require, and the consequent 
high price which a book thus printed, as thou callest it, 
must be sold at to pay the workman for his trouble. 

Denz. The first labour, it is true, is tedious, but that 
trouble is amply recompensed by an important advantage. 
The characters once arranged and fixed in their proper 

order. 



order, may be impressed successively on many thousands 
of separate sheets, and thus the copies of onebook be multi- 
plied almost endlessly. la this manner one man may print 
several hundreds of copies in less time than he would be 
Able to write one: proceeding from the same prototype, 
all must necessarily be equally correct, equally uniform, 
and alike beautiful ; and, what is more, the price of a 
book, produced by so easy and expeditious a method of mul- 
tiplying copies, cannot amount to one-tenth part v of the 
money which would be paid tor one written by a pen. 

• * 

Seif. Even the first labour of composing the types, our 
friend Eupator will probably imagine less tedious, when 1 
inform him, by way of example, that the most voluminous 
debates of the British senate, protracted sometimes till late 
after midnight, are read in print the next morning at break- 
fast by many thousands of citizens, indeed by any one that 
can afford to gratify his patriotic curiosity at the expence 
of a sum not exceeding the value of one person’s consump- 
tion of bread for one dayt The works of Virgil, of Horace, 
or of Julius Caesar, may each be bought in elegant binding 
for leas than the price t of a pair of shoes. 

Eup. The invention of clocks* and watches Cxcited my 
astonishment ; but what you just now have been relating 
respecting the art of printing is so full of the marvellous, 
that it almost baffiys the implicit cfedit which 1 fain would 
grant to your assertions. VVhat, the whole of the works of 
Caesar for a pair of shoes ? The deliberations of last night’s 
senate in the hands of many thousand, citizens the next 
morning? Is it possible? Yet, to own the truth, the pro- 
cess you have been good enough to describe appears per- 
fectly adequate to produce the effect you mention, however 
marvellous. What a field you have opened to me for re- 
flection 1" My limited ideas can scarcely compass the im- 
portant 
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porlant consequences which must, ^ve resulted from so 
divine, yet so siroplfan invention ; an invention, which 
must unlock tothe poorest of mankind the gatesof learning 
and science, accessible inour age but to the wealthy, 
many of whom preferred the gratification of sensualappe- 
tite to the pleasure derived from the pursuit of knowledge. 
I can easily imagine how, under such favourable cireujn- 
stances, learning, philosophy, and the liberal arts must have 
spread in every direction, must indeed have become univer- 
sal ; what immense and rapid strides towards perfection the 
sciences must have made, what libraries* must have been 
collected at so cheap a rate! Oh! happy,, thrice happy 
those, on whom the, gods have bestowed so valuable a bles- 
sing ! I say the gods, for the mortal who invented the art 
of printing must have beeji inspired by the breath of divine 
intelligence. His name deserves to be handed down with 
gratitude to the latest posterity. ^Monuments of gold, nay, 
temples, were surely erected* to so great a benefactor of 
mankind? . 

5 1 

Denz. Neither, to my knowledge, Eupator! But what 
need has the man of monuments of gold or marble? Every 
book that is printed is a memorial of the fame of Gut- 
tenberg. » . 

Eup. A barbariap, no doubt, from the sound of the 

' • r 

name? > 

Denz. A barbarian, if you please;, but a German. 

Eup. Again ^German?. How droll? that the invention 
of making’the most, important use of letters should proceed 
from a people at nay time utterly ignbrant of them. There, 
is Bro^jboyistus, the captain of the Empeb|r’s Germanguards, 
lie has been a twelvemoiith learning to sign life name only. 



Jf l Un friend, I shall visit thy country, which like Greece 

our time, mast have become the emporium of learning 
dnd wisdom. — Once more, I pray, let me casta look' on thy 
specimen of theart of printing. — { Turning over the leaves * ) 
Excellent, delightful !~-Ha ! what do I see? a copy, by 
Hercules ! of a painting in my friend TitiusAriste’sdining- 
rootn. This surely is not printed too ; but drawn on pur- 
pose for the illustration of every copy of the .book. 

♦ 

Dekb. I beg your pardon, Eup&tor, even the drawing is 
printed, .or engraved, as we call it. You shake your head 
in token of your doubts. Hear me, and then judge. (Here Mr. 
D. explained the process of engraving, with German minute- 
ness and perspicuity, notwithstanding the frequent interrup- 
tions on the part of the French maijquis, who conceived Him* 
self entitled to speak of things which he declared to be de son 
ressort, de sent metier ). The expressions of surprise and ad- 
miration of our stranger at this new information equalled 
his former protestations : “ Every moment/' said he, ‘“con- 
vinces me of tlie justness of my first remark. I have to be- 
come a citizen of a new world, infinitely more perfect and 
enlightened than that which 1 left behind. In my time we 
fondly imagined the genius of my ancestors, the Greeks, had 
raised the arts to the highest stage of perfectibility. But I 
am sure, with the facilities of instruction and communication 
which the invention of engraving must afford, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture taunot H>ut have made immense 
strides towards superior excellence.” 

Self. The fact is the reverse, I lament to say : the works 
of Phidias, of Apollonius, and of other Greek masters, which 
time has spared us, are still considered as models of perfec- 
tion beyond die reach of modern art ; the proportions and 
sblidily of ancient architecture, such as we behold them in 
the, Parthenon ahd in other Grecian temples, in your amphi- 
theatres. 
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theatres, triumphal arches, and othernacient .structures, sur- 
pass every effort «£ the present time.—Fou copied nature^ 
we copy copies, The facility and frequency *f‘ imivudmt 
means vriti diffuse ituowledge in a wider range, whHe^tbey 
saiebat secondary 1 agents in forming tratuscendant mental 
superiority^ towhich geuius elevates itself by its own powers, 
with hide exterior aid. This observation wendd, in some 
rejects, apply even to science, same brandies of which 
have received but slight comparative augmentation in the 
hands of the modems. 

* , * 

* • • 

Eup. It is, i suspect, thy modesty, friend, which inclines 
thee to undervalue the progress of thy age. — More of this 
however, when my own experience shall have enabled me 
to draw a comparison. But to return to the invention of en- 
graving, which gave rise to thy observation if it be tom 
that no beneficial effects have resulted from it, I can account 
for it in no other manner than by supposing the discovery to 
be of too recent a date to have produced any visible conse- 
quences as yet. * 

Self. Truth prevents ns even frprq taking the benefit of 
your liberal supposition . The invention is attributed to one 
Bockolt aflVfeniz, your Moguntiaeum, who lived about the 

middle of the 16 th century. ' . 

. • 

Eup. What 1 another German ? Have these barbarians 
then monopolized the wit and ingenuity of the universe ? 

' ’ »* 

Dbnz. Ear from it, Eupator ! The spirit of research 
and perseverance inherent in die national character of my 
countrymen may liave given them mme facHteios and advant- 
ages over their neighbours in bringing forth the discoveries 
which itlre accidental turn of jour conversation happened to 
introduce to your notice foremost. But allowingthe Germans 

q q 2 the 
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the merit of some highly useful discoveries, 1$ -should be 
^gltifty of great injustice not to declare, that every other na - 
Tipnof Europe has, in a greater or less degree, contributed 
to the advancement of science, or to the comfort and benefits 
.of the human race. Here is our friend the Briton, for itt- 
stance. His modesty has hitherto been silent osMhe disco- 
veries of > hit enlightened countrymen. He will, therefore 
allow me to mention the name of Newton, whose genius and 
deep thought watched, as it wdre, Nature in her mpst hid- 
den operations. To him we owe the knowledge of the at- 
tractive power inherent in matter, and of the laws of gravi- 
tation resulting from it; from him we hold the theory of light, 
of its refraction and reflection, and of its prismatic decom- 
position H is d iscover iesi n astronomy, various and important 
as they are, appear more the work pf divine intelligence than 
of the limited sphere of. human understanding ; and by his 
enriching the higher fields of niathematics with new theorems 
and formulas, nay, with entirely new branches of that in- 
comparable science, he has cleared to his s accessors a road 
on which they have sinefe rapidly proceeded from one dis- 
covery to another, in astronomy as well as in every other 
department'of natural philosophy. Butitis not in specula- 
tive science alo$e that the British name stands conspicuous 
among the moderns. ’ Their inventions and improvements 
in every species of manufactures are immense. The inge- 
nuity of their machinery has almost superseded manual la- 
bour ; and to put, the formfer in mdtion, they have no need 
bf wind, water, or beasts of draught. The marvellous force 
of yapour alone produces the same effect* since the inven- 
tion of steam-engines by a Briton of the name of Watt. In 
medicine too, besides the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood by Harvey, Britain can pride itself on the* inoculation 
of both the small-pox and the cow-pox, hy means of which 
many thousands of human beings are saved from the fatal 
effects of one of the most dangerous diseases. 

(You 
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(You may suppose, dear T. that the introduction of the 
latter subject excited anew the astonishment ofEupator, who 
.knew as little of the remedy as of die disorder itself ;andtliat 
it required not a little pains to explain to him theirnatUre. 
When he had seized our meaning, as w ell as could be -ex- 
pected, heexclaimed, his eyes fixed on Perninoff whose face 
exhibited, unequivocal marks of the effects of the disettse :) 

1 J * ” , ’ ' * HS 1 - 

Eup. Dreadful ! horrible ! Believe me, friends, your 
melancholy description of this scourge of the human race, 
and the dread of falling its victim myself, would deter me 
from mixing with a generation thus contaminated, w ere it 
not for the harmless remedy which British philanthropy has 
fortunately devised. Ttye very first thing I propose to do 
shall be tp get myself inoculated, as you call it. But pray 
what infernal demon, or what offended deity,* can have af- 
flicted mortals with so destructive a pestilence ? 

Pern; It is perhaps a fortunate circumstance, Eupator, 
that ouir ignorance of its author saVes him the curses which 
otherwise mankind would load him with. The source ttf the 
disease is not precisely ascertained, although in all probabi- 
lity it came to us first from America. * • ' ■ 

Eup. One of the furies of Tartarus, no doubt. 

• • 

• 

Pern. ( Smiling .) Neither fury, nor woman, good Eupator; 
but a Continent, ten times as large as the whole extent ofthfe 
Roman empire ; utterly unknown to your cotemporaries^ ah 
tho' but four weeks sail westward from the pillars of Hercules. 

Eup. ( Shakinghis head.) Thou art amusing me with a 
dream of Plato’s, by placing your continent where the solar 
disk immerses itself in the waters of the bcean, and beyond 
which eternal night and cold prevail.— -Yet stop ! — ( ittde&p 

medi- 
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meditation, with Ms hand onkm forehead f*~<l flow recollect 
ahieroglyphical inscription ©ndhe small porphyry obelisk 
which stands without the Alexandrian gate at Canopus, and 
the erection of which tradition ascribes to Repotb, the great 
astronomer of Memphis. There, if 1 remember right, the 
existonce.of a country west of the Fortunate IiMHis mysti- 
cally aUdded to, as abounding 1 in gold, srtver, and precious 
stones. » Should your America perhaps be the same ? 

Pans. The very same ! At its first discovery its copper - 
coloured inhabitants were found beached with gold, which 
they greedily exchanged for oar iron, a metal unknown to 
thorn- E ven.no w, one year’s produce of the inexhaustible 
mines of America exceeds the money at your time in circula- 
tion ova- the whole Hainan empire. Now, die discovery of 
that immense' country, which changed the whole face and re- 
lations of the ancient world, ahd which, for ought we know, 
may at one time lead to the subjection of the latter* belongs 
neither to the Germans nor to Britons. It was a Ligurian mari- 
ner, Christopher Columbus, who, upwards of throe hundred 
years ago, succeeded in realizing Plato’s dream, and your 
friend Repotk’s mystic allusion ; and his. merit is die greater, 
since the discovery was not, as most others have been, an ef- 
fect of chance, but the result of mature deliberation, founded 
on careful observation and scientific deduction, which con- 
vinced the bold Liguriah of the certainty, of his success. 

t * V 

* - Ewp. Bold indeed, to venture upon so long a voyage on 
that treacherous clement, without any guide, but his own 
couagfe and the stars heaven ! 

Puis. And the mariner’s compass, you should have ad- 
ded; an instrument likewise of modern invention, or useat 
least ; which, together with . die timekeeper indented by 
Hamaon, the Baton's countryman, render a ship’s course to 

the 
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the East Indies mom safe and certain, than your voyage 
from Athens to the Heraeleotic mouth of theNile, 'v* 

(Here was again abundance of work cut 'out for us. *The 
inexplicable northerly tendency of the magnetic needle, the 
use of thel&nekeeper in ascertaining the longitude; the dis- 
covery of the maritime route to the East Indies by doubling 
the Cape of Good Hope, the rich and immense empire acquired 
in the Eastern hemisphere by an association of British mer- 
chants — our convict colony in the most distant recess of the 
globe, our discoveriesjn the South Seas,* and other topics 
imperceptibly associating themselves with the discourse, form- 
ed so many vast and inexhaustible subjects of information to 
the eager mind of our inquisitive friend. — He seemed totally 
lost in silent wonder. The vast importations of gold and 
silver from America, and of the riches of the ’East, almost 

set the powers of his conception at defiance.) 

» 

Your’s then,” exclaimed EupatoY, " is truly the golden 
age of which our poets have dreamt such pleasing fictions. 
Happy Europeans, to whom the very name of poverty is un- 
known ! — no domestic embarrassments* no debts, no taxes, 
no wars perhaps, unless, from their excessand abundance, 
the precious metals have ’lost the value in which we held 

them”. ' * 

» 

Self. My good Eupator ! as I shall have to contra3ic| 
every one of your anticipations, it may be necessary to pre- 
face my statement Vrith the solemn assurance of the truth of 
what must appear incredible to a peyson in your situation. 
In the first place, you have to learn, what will appear to 
you a paradox, that gold and silver, although poured with 
accumulating ptdfl^lon into the old continent for these three 
centuries, have by degrees become scarcer with ns ; and their 
value consequently greatly enhanced. W ant, poverty, debts, 

taxes. 
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taxes, are far from being banished from the face of the earth ; 
on the contrary, the present generation, throughout, Europe, 
suffei#more severely tinder their pressure. And how can it 
be otherwise, when on the one hand luxury deprives us Eu- 
ropeans of one half of Our means of existence, while on the 
other every morsel we eat, every rag wse put on^our backs, 
nay, even the light of heaven we enjoy, A* dispensed to us 
with a heavy per centage, called "duty," which our govern- 
ments are under the necessity of levying upon their subjects, 
to defray the expenses of almost continual wars caused by 
the ambition and the jealousies of the ipany independent 
States into which your former Roman Empire has become 
subdivided. 

Et;p. Impossible! unless ye ate all ruled by ihe iron 
sceptreS of insatiable tyrants* Vrhose lust, after power and 
avidity of gain have no bounds. < 

a 

Self. Always wrong in your conclusions ! I repeat to 
you, friend Eupator, that every syllable I have uttered is 
strictly true ; and by way of staggering your logic a little 
more, I, for one, kftve to add, that as far as regards Great 
Britain, the monarch who has ruled over her for these forty 
years, in goodness of heart, mildness, justice, and piety, may 
boldly stand a cpmparison with your cotemporary Titus, and 
his successors, Nerva, Marcus Aurelius, aud Antoninus Pius. 
Nay, such is the excellence* of our' constitution, that were 
our king ever»so inclined to oppress his subjects, his design 
would be frustrated by our senate, the elective representa- 
tives of the nation, in whom alone the poWer of taxing the 
people is v&tcd. ’ . 

Pern. (tome). It is really cruel to torture the resusci- 
tated and as it were incipient faculties of our friend in this 
manner. Why not be candid, and tell him at once bow the 

case 
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case stands ? Look ye, my friend, most of the governments 
of the present day are what in a private person you would 
call insolvent, yet extremely flourishing i and powerful.— 
Now is not that curious? There is our friend the ^En- 
glishman’s country, rich and great beyond any in. Europe, 
yet obligedf .to borrow every year a matter of two thousand 
millions of sesterces find more, to be able to defray the 
annual expenditure of the state. These yearly, lo^ns, as 
you may easily suppose-, have accumulated to a sum, the 
vastness of which is as difficult to be seized by human con- 
ception, as the distances of heavenly bodies :* to give you 
some idea, it would perhaps not be too much to assert,’ 
that the gold required to discharge the national debt of 
Great Britain, w-ould equal, in solid matter, all the stones 
employed in the erection of the Julian aqueduct. The 
yearly interest of such an imftiensc sum alone, without other - 
great public expenses, requites contributions on the part 
of the nation, far exceeding the whole revenue of the 
Roman Empire. . 

9 

Eup. ‘ Granted, as far as the Interest goes ; but liow is 
it possible ever to discharge the capital,? 

PfeRN. Oil ! as to that, they do not trouble their heads 
about it. It is for their children in future. generations to 
settle this matter es well- as they cam. ’Besides, to tell you 
the truth, nobody drcsfms of • the principal being jjVcr 
repaid. * * „ 

Eup. Then I Wonder mainly, the government can find 
any body dispos’d to lend money on such prospects. 

Pern. All, the ^editor looks to, is the interest of his 
capital; so that this is paid punctually, his sole object is 
answered. All governments, it is true, are not able to 

r r raise 
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raise money on suck, easy tenth; but for their embarrass* 
mcnts the perfection of the dnrineseiencc of finance has 
likewise deviseda ready remedy. 

'r t , * 

Eup. And wfr|t can that be? 

Peru. Paper-money. 

Eup. Thou dost not mean money made of paper ? 

Pern. . Exactly-so! ( Taking out kw pgcket-book ). Look 
here, friend Eupa&or, this scrap : is the symbol of about 
9000 sesterces, which I received last year fordne month’s 
pay, at Odessa on the Etixine ' Sea. It is true, here in 
Naples* |t won’t purchase as muph as a pinch of snuff ; 

* but When if* get back to Russia ! shall have no difficul- 
ty in buying with it, a fine ‘horse, or three or four cows, 
wearing apparel, nay, even ‘gold or silver plate, just as 
well as with ready *moncy. — Now don’t you think this 
is a most excellent invention, superior to all the gold 
mines of the ancient and new world ? With it a govern- 
ment can never be < poor : in fact, it. may be as rich as 
it pleases; for with the same facility as this scrap was 
printed to b#f worth 9000 sesterces, it might have been 
dubbed into tl\e value of two millions. With these scraps 
of papfer we build ‘bridges, harbours, and ships, or carry 

on ithe most expensive wdrs. 

k ■ % 1 

Eup. Excellent ! I think it beats all the discoveries of 
the modems you have made me acquainted with. It is 
more than human, it is a truly divine suggestion ; it makes 
me ashamed of the ignorance and stupidity of iny ^wn age, 
which considered rags as an ig'ibm inious mark of povert y, 
not suspecting that they constituted th& germ of public 
riches. I shall, " nevertheless, mhke bold by and bye to 

ask 
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ask Qne or two questions, .to remove. -some doubts which 
my ignorance has suggested on this important subject ; but 
before I forget, I would fain ask tho- meaning of an ex- 
pression thou has just made use of, which is quite unin- 
telligible to me. — A pinch of. . . . what was the name thou 
didst give it? . * 

1 # V V, •’ * 

Perk. Snuff youmean, I dare say ! Another discovery 
of the moderns ; an .herb brought from America, which 
being dried and crushed to a fine powder, and inhaled by 
the nose, removes, any temporary obstruction 1 in the nasal 
economy, and by acting upon the pituitary membrane, 
excites a pleasing irritation, clears the sight, stimulates our 
thinking faculties from languor to fresh vigour, and enli* 
veils our imagination. Spmetliing like your hellebore^ but 

more innocent and agreeable. 1 '. 

,» 

Eup. Tire very thing, it Seems, I stand in need of at 
this moment. I want something; to clear ray head and ele- 
vate my spirits after the long state of lethargy they were 
in ; and if it act on the eyesight, so much the better, for 
mine lias been but indifferent since my stay in Egypt, and 
from what cause I know not, appears how so weak, that I 
am unable «to distinguish objects at ten paces distance. 
One of thy friends could perhaps accommodate me with a 
small dose of this ^incomparable herb. * 

’* * *. ' > 

Moms, le Marquis dk ; Vallkinac. En voila du frais, 
Citoyen Eupator,. du vrai rape de Strasbourg ; tel que's’en 
sert le premier consul ; et, qui plus est, je vons l’offre dins 
une tabatiere que je tiens de sa reconnoissance pour le 
tableau que j’ai fait de jui, et laquclle je ne donnerois 
pas pour tout I’or du mantle, vu qu’il s’en est servi pern- 
dant toute sa campagne en.Egypte. Regardez un peu 
cette bosse. Eh bien, elle vient ft’une balle qui a man- 

r r 2 que 



qu6 de luer le plus grand 'hdjpie tte c6 si£cle ; c’est done 
ma tabatfere qui %.f>our aiusC dire> ^sauve la France en> 
tiere^ Bonaparte iu’en a racont6 lui-mSme l’histoire de 
ce /ait important. Lore de la battaille de Gh6brcisse con- 
tre les Mameloucs, me dit il un soir. 

H 

f* 

(Here the marquis was unfortunately and suddenly inter- 
rupted in the very outset of bis story. Eupator, who had 
helped himself to k pretty large dose of the nareqtic pow- 
der, .began to feel its effects in so much greater tl degree as 
he was absolutely a stranger to it, and as hfe nerves were 
still in a weak-conditiou. lie was seized with, so violent a 
| i'i| tit 6t sneezing, that Pernpioft’ and I becafoe (Seriously 
alarmed for his lift;, while the marquis exclaimed exnlting- 
ly, "Ck n’est point du (abac ordiqaire je vans en reponds 
attdwnen Pcrniiioft’'bade him hold his tongue, he shrugged 
’Up his shoulders, stepping brink one pace, “ Eh quoi done ? 
Est-cema faute, s’il en a prig une poignec ? By degrees, 
however, the sternutatory paroxysms became less violent 
and frequent, and in two or three minutes more, our friend, 
to our unspeakable joy, recovered his lost speech.) 

•-W ■ •• 

* Eop. A pleasing irritation, you call this? a medicine to 
clear the head ?* — Mine, I believe, it has pretty* well cleared 
of all its. contents, the brains not excepted. Treacherous 
Gaul/may the gods Send thee perdition ! Jf thy catgut nerves 
arq, callous toils violence, ’keep it* to thyself, bnt don’t im- 
pose on others, thy Axnerichn poison, which instead of invi- 
gorating my eyesight, h^s pretty nearly blinded me. 1 
scarcely see where 1 am ; 1 shall never recover this shock. ‘ 

'* « 

Pek#,' I have to ask your pardon, my friend, for having 
innocently -been the cause’ of aUl|h : is, by my ill-timed eulo- 
gium on the virtues of snuff) pot suspecting that you would 
make so excessive a trial. However the misfortune is not so 
! „ alarming 
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alalming as you fancy. You seem to be pretty well reco- 
vered from its effects. -V- ' 


Eup. Recovered ? I tell tliec I am all but blind. I shall 

never regain my sight. 


'*< 

y (The marquis, whether l>y way of a joke, or by an im- 
pulse of frivolity, requested Mr. Dcftzner to lend Eupator 
his spectacles ; which were forthwith handed to our irrita- 
ted friend, with directions how to use them.) 


* > 

Eup. Hah ! magic ! incantation ! This talisman seemis 
to attract you towards me. 1 never enjoyed so clear a view 
of surrounding objects since my adult years. What is <it 
you have given me ? * * ■ 

1 V ' , 

• * 4 ‘ ^ 

Self. Nothing supernatural, good Eupator. Two round 
glasses, as you see, which, from being higher in the middle 
than at the edge, acquire the powejr of magnifying every 
tiling seen through them. Hence they are "called spectacles. 


' 1 W; 

Eup. Spectacles indeed, for they afford a sublime spec- 
tacle to my weakened eyes ! Old Vespasian would have 
given a province for this .admirable instrument. 


Self. They $re wpvn by many old persons, and in my 
country even by young 6nes wlnose sight is impaired, \yhen 
we shall become better acquainted, it will be easy to demon- 
strate to an intelligent and inquisitive mind like your's, the 
principle upon which their effect is produced; We shall then, 
be able to shew you other optical instruments of superior use 
and construction, called , telescopes, by means of Which, ob- 
jects at some miles distance will appear as if they were with- 
in your touch. Prom your window at Naples you wiH be 
able to count the goats browsing bn the rocks at Capri. 

Eup, 
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Evp, Gently, Gently, my gpddfrj^ml! I take it unwind 
of thee to play off thy Jokes upon ap old stranger, who has 
hith^fto listened w*jn attention to thy instinctive information. 
Telescoped may assist, the sight in a reasonable degree, but 
to see the goats walking at Capreae savours a little of the 
marvellous. ' 

Self. It may so to you ; but I assure youJ have stated 
nothing but what is true. Nay I will go further, you shall 

count, the mountains iu tljg moon. 

v . * . 

. 4 f * 

1 ij.' . » * s 

‘ Eep, ( LaugKbtg immoderately.) The mountains in the 
moon i»k..The mountains in the moon ! Excellent ! charm- 
ing.! The y allies too of course,. and the rivers, lakes, cities, 
hp uses, jagd inhabitants. Look ye, Briton ! l,o the Ganl 
th«re*I have forgiven guch a lie • but from the little 

We know of thy nation’s character, I could not have supposed 
thee capable of such an imposition. — ‘The mouutapis in the 
moon ! 1 That’s a good one ! 

Pern. When you have done laughing, facetious Eupator, 
I would beg leave to ask, whether it lie the philosophy of 
Epicures you imbibed at Athens, or the instruction of your 
Canopian cousin Ilermontliis, that taught you tp reject, as 
absurd, every thing that was abovej/our comprehension ? 

' ' P' • tJ , 

, Eup. Neither, thou second Auacharsis ; but common 
* li ^ ‘ ' 4 

gense tells us to entertain a doubt of things which appear be- 
yond the rangji^bf our own experience, or which from analo- 
gic^ inference w r e cannot even think probable 

•i. 

Pern. ^JUptii you have ascertained their truth by personal 
observation, ogbythe con cu rreiitkesli rnony of credible wit- 
nesses, .you ougjht to have added . But you expressed some- 
thing more than a rlou^t — a s’elf-cppceited, ironical merri- 

‘ merit 
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ment at my friend’s shnpie, statement ©f facts. He has by 
no means exaggerated the matter. Ouroptical instruments 
indicate as surely the elevations and their shadows in the 
moon, and the spots in the solar disk, as they exhibit With 
precision the stomach and intestines of a mife, which the bare 
eye is scarcely capable of discovering in a piece of cheese. 
They have enabled our philosophers to enrich the divine 
science of astronomy with numberless discoveries, of which 
your age, however enlightened, never dreamt, and which, 
of course. Would appear to you. equally problematical at 
present. You had better, therefore, suspend your doubts- 
and sarcasms until we prove to you, that they were $6 pre- 
cipitate as illiberal. *• 

* . * ' ■ *>; 

Eup. Hermontliis! Hermonthis! thy mummy would turn 

in its liierogly pliicked shell, we A thou to know, that tliy pupil 
has to be taught ethics by a Scythian or Sarrnatian savage! 
But a tnffce to all warmth. I have deserved thy rebuke, 
and therefore take it without offence, *at least till I shall by 
my own eyes be taught what I am to think of your hyper- 
bolical promises. If you make them good, then indeed will 
I willingly resign the palm of superiority to the philosophers 
of your age. 

The Marquis. Citoyen Eupator, you have in the course 
of the last discussion made use of some expressions against 
myself and the character of my nation (the greatest 'in the 
universe), for which my honour, as a Frenchman and a sol- 
dier, would require the satisfaction of a gentleman from any 
but a person in your situation : but considering that, and the 
provocation Which I innocently gave you a little ydnle be- 
fore, by that unfortunate pjnch of snuff, I shall stme every 
personal resentment, and duly say a word or two in defence 
of myconntry, of whichfyou seem to entertain so contempt- 
ible a notion. -And no wonder, when this hour and more 

these 



these gentlemen havqrbeen entertainfog you with all sorts 
of modem invention&ascribedby report to their nations, 
file English and Gomans, or to any other but the French, 
of whom their selfishness and enyy have inducqd them to 
maintain a studied silence, as if the French, who in wit and 
ingemiity excel every other liiation on the globe, had done 
nothing in any branch of science which deserved to be 
commemorated. Ah, citoyen Eupator! can a man of your 
understanding suppose such a thing for a moment ( The 
French have been indefatigable in their efforts to enrich the 
sciences, and to increase the comforts of mankind; I am ill 
qualified to, stand up their advocate ; nevertheless I will do 
n*y best to defeat the insidious views of these gentlemen. — 
Prhy, citizens, who is the inventor of choreography, or the 
art °f exhibiting in geometrical, diagrams foe figures of 
dancesy such* as Cotillons and country dances? Who else, 
but the celebrated Arbeau, my countryman? — And you, ci- 
toyen JJenzncr, who have palavered so much about your 
German discoveries, do yon know the nation to whom you 
owe the comfort of Iiidhfg your bald pate by a false head of 
hair, which 1 dare say our EupatOr to this moment took for 
a natural one? It is the French who have foe strongest 
claim to the disputed title of the invention of wigs, of which, 
if I recollect right, the first were introduced at Paris as early 
as 162 &D. , 

Eui\ Thou art right! *1 certainly took the German’s 
hair fo bo hifrown ; but I must tell thee, that the invention 
is by no means new, for our Homan beaux were very well 
acquainted with the use of false hair ; only when they stood 
in need ^f any, they knew better than to use grey ones. To 
be old was qot the rage in my time. 

, 

Tati Maquis. Pauvre innocent,, to fancy these grey f 
TPJie colour, won chc f Eupator, is artificial ; and here we 

have 
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have another invention of mycountryfhen, the hair-powder, 
which imparts to the f hnman hair, Imit ever so black, the 
fine greyish neutral tint you have observed ; a tint which 
never fails by its power of contrast to bring to light the feast 
Vermillion in the countenance, which renders the face lively 
and gay, not to mention the advantage that results from a 
general use of hair-powder, the equalizing, pour ainsi dire, 
all ages, and preserving and nourishing the hair: 

Jiup. I must Confess . . ... 

* • • 

The Marquis. Perincttez ! allow me to proceed— Ah 5a, 
look at this hat ! Cau there bo a more proper, a more be- 
coming covering for the fiend ? light as a feather, strong as 
brass, impenetrable to vain, sun, or wind. EJvery one of 
these citizens, all Europe, wears them. Eh bicti! they are 
of French origin I assure you; let them deny it if they can. 
But enough of this. Of our immense improvements in the 
culinary science 1 will forbear to spedk from modesty ; our 
superiority hf that respect is universally acknowledged : no 
German will compare his sour-crout, no Italian his macca- 
roni, no Russian His caviar, no Englishman his rosse-biffe, 
with our petits pots a la maitre d' hotel, our pieds de veau a 
la gamargdt, our pigeons a la crapauduie, our lourtes a la 
franthipanne, and a thousand other delicacies of French 
invention. Fron> the .same source proceed the playing- 
cards, and the several games of 1’oihbre, piquet, and qua- 
drille ; games very superior to your dice aud,<lilfererit sorts 
of bones ; since they employ the understanding while they 
relax the mind from fatigue and ennui. In short I could 
mention a hundred more proofs of the ingenuity of the 
French; but as I hope to enjoy the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance for many more days, I shall rest sails*’ cd for the 
present with the few instances 1 have had the honour to 
mention just now. 


s s 


Imp. 



Eup. All these things, my good Gaul, may be very well, 
and in some degree useful or agreeable; but thou wilt allow 

that they are trifles, when qom 

* 

The Marquis. Trifles?: Oh, I perceive you want some- 
thing grand, something Qi'ecldt. I am your man on that 
tack too. What do you say to a voyage through the aerial 
regions? 

Eup. Such a thing would be nothing uncommon. * Dae- 
dalus, the Cretan;, if early tradition is to be credited, flew 
through the air with wings of his own invention. 

The Marquis. I know that fable as well as yourself: I 
have his picture, and that of Icaru& too, now hanging in the 
National Museum. Mais il ne s’agit pas de vela . ... There is 
no question about wings for a little trip, such as from Pom- 
peji to Herculaneum. I am talking of a voyage of a hun- 
dred and more miles through the clouds, without any wings, 

in a boat or basket of wicker-work. .* 

Tk 

Eup. The possibility of such a feat appears to me very 
problematical. * 

Tiie Marquis. I thought it would; but not so to these 
citizens, who have seen or heard of my countrymen, Blan- 
chard and Garnerin. But I will not keep you in suspense. 
Yoti must know then, that a Frenchman of the name of 
Montgolfier was the first who invented what is called an air- 
balloon. 

. (Here Monsieur de Valfighac gave to Eupator, with great 
•self-complaccncy, a lively and pretty correct description of 
the aerostaticaj. discoveries and adventures of his country* 
men ; and, afier enlarging on the present and future advan- 
tages of this important invention, asked him, “ Que pen - 
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$es~vou3 de cela, mon cher ami V* A question to which he 
did not allow him to say one word in reply ; for the torrent 
of Vallignac's eloquence was now in its clirriax.) 

The Marquis. You are stupified, 1 perceive; you will 
be more so by what I am going to say. Would you 
believe, that if we had happened to extricate you from 
your icy tomb at Marseilles, at Mentz, or at the most dis- 
tant frontier of the French empire, instead of Pompeji ; 
would you believe, I say, that, en ce cas la, the First Con- 
sul would, in an hour’s time, have had thene!\vs of such an 
event in his palace at Paris? 

Eup. Vhe swiftest hemcrodromcs *, the fleetest Bastican 
steeds, would be incapable of such extraordinary dispatch; 
but I can fancy, that with your balloons a public messen- 
ger may be conveyed with the velocity you mention. 

The Marquis. No messenger at all, mon cher ami ! 
Not a soul stirs from his post, and, malgre cela, the news 
travels with the rapidity of lightning. Cela paroit drolc. 
I will explain. These gentlemen here, I make no doubt, 
will have guessed already that I allude to the invention of 
citizen Chaptal, the, telegraphs. 

(It is needless to repeat the ex-marquis’ description of 
this very modern invention. He omitted nothing to give 
our friend acorrect idea of the* principle and management 
of telegraphic correspondence* ; and took very good care 
to introduce, by way of illustration, all the important vic- 
tories of tl\e revolutionary arms, every one of which, to 
use his own expression, <l a few hours after the event, w as 
thundered into the ears of the metropplitan inhabitants by the 
roar of a hundred pieces of cannon”.) 


. * JPtunning messengers, 

• s 2 


Eup. 
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Eur. The idea of , voccasiongtlly conveying intelligence 
by means of signals is not new. Thou, wilt find instances in 
Polybius and other, even earlier authors. Nevertheless, 
the merit of perfecting the invention, and of giving it sys- 
tem and permanently, w;ill not be denied to thy country- 
men. Its use to all governments, in war as well as peace, 
must, be very great; and I tbank thee, friend, for the clear 
and concise description of it. There is but one part of thy 
account which I am under some ditliculty- of comprehend- 
ing, I mean that part of the telegraphic machinery by ‘which, 
as thou exprdssedst thyself, the intelligence was thundered 
into the. cars of the inhabitants by means of a hundred 
pieces of of f 

The Marquis. Of cannon, I eaid. But you arc mis- 
taken to suppose them a plut of the telegraphic appa- 
ratus. They arc unconnected with it, and only made use 
of to announce by their loud’ report the joyful news as 
quickly as possible. However, I am glad I mentioned the 
thing, .since cannon, fire-arms, and gunpowder are one of 
the most important inventions of the moderns. Ounpowder 
is made 

Pern. You had better, IVfonsieur le Marquis, let Mr. 
Dcnzner speak upon this subject, as it is his nation that 
has blessed the human race with this important discovery, 

* s 

Dfnz. I understand you, perfectly, sir, and I shall, be 
ready to admit that the invention of gunpowder has been 
the curse of mankind, as soon as you shall have proved that, 
wars have been more destructive since its adoption, that bat- 
tles fought at the distance of musket-shot, are more bloody 
than conflicts iu which armies rush into manual contact and 

' ■ t 

butcher each other with the sword and spear. But ljpw- 
ever, let us defer the discussion of this question, to another 

time. 
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time, as it cannot interest ouv friend, who seems to be- 
waiting for explanation from one of us. As you have chal- 
lenged me personally, I will undertake the task. It was 
by mere accident, friend Eupator, that about 400 years 
ago, a German philosopher, of the name of Schwartz, was 
compounding in a mortar a mixture of sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal, which, by mere chance likewise, took fire, ex- 
ploded with a loud crash, and carried the pestle with great 
violence up to the ceiling of the laboratory. Here you have, 
along with the invention, the ingredients and the astonish- 
ing effects of what is called gunpowder ; and you will easily 
conceive that such a mixture confined and compressed in an 
iron or n\etal tube, when set tire to, will, by the violence of 
its explosion, drive a bajl just fitting that tube, in the di- 
rection of it, to a great •distance, and with sucl^power as to 
penetrate the human body, or even substances much more 
solid, such as wood, nay, stone n ails. These tubes, of alt 
sizes, so hie carrying little balls not larger than my thumb- 
nail, others globes as large as my head, constitute at pre- 
sent almost the sole offensive w eapons of modem warfare, 

Mehem. As big as your head? You would have said 
as big as a dozen of your heads, if you had been at the cas- 
tles of the Dardanelles. 'There we have guns which would 
hold 7 thc German with all his corporation. • Here, Eupator- 
Aga (drawing a-pistol from his girdle ), here is one of the 
smallest of these tubes; but it is quite large enough to take 
down your man at sixty or eighty paces distance. We shall 
give you a trial whon we get dut of this vault, 

Eup. With thy leave 

Mehem, Take care, it is charged with ball, 

* . 

Eup. I only wish to look at it. A most curious, and, T 

own* 



own, to me incomprehensible piece of mechanism, the effects 
of which I am anxious to see. Why hot make the trial now 
in this place? Suppose thou directest thy tube against one 
of my wine-jars in yon corner. Alas ! they once contained 
the choicest Falernian ! 

Mehem. With all my heart, though the distance be but 
small. Mind, not to be frightened at the report ! 

The Turk fired, Eupator dropped from his seat* and 
■«'**#** 

I awoke from a DREAM, which has furnished the subject 
of this long letter. Mehemed’s pistol still vibrated in my 
ears when I opened my eyes : bu,t in vain did I look for 
Eupator and the companions of Hie delightful vision. In 
the stillness of a heavenly morning I saw nought but a few 
lagging beetles driven, like evil spirits, to their abodes of 
darkness by the approach of day. Aurora’s saffron rays just 
beamed on the walls of my chamber. The magic glimmer 
elevated my imagination, still warm and full of the cherished 
fiction. Half-dressed, I took the pen to seiz§ the force of 
virgin impressions. Alas ! I soon found the odds were ter- 
ribly against the goose-quill, in its race with an impatient 
rapidity of ideas. Mechanically a fid prosaicallydid it grope 
on, skimniing with labour the surface of the dictates of an 
exuberant fancy. Perseverance, however, assisted me in 
overcoming all obstacles and difficulties. The occasional 
defects of my memory we retread ily supplied from the same 
source whence the dream arose ; and where the tenor of the 
latter appeared in the garb of extravagance and unconnected 
crudity, common to the somnular wanderings of the mind, 
sober reason was applied, to soften the narrative down to 
probability, to curtail, add, or amplify as seemed most pro- 
per to represent a favourite subject to the greatest advan- 
tage. Your candour, my dear T. will not be displeased 

with 
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with so sincere an avowal. All you have read is either 
sleeping 1 or waking fiction, and all I wish- for is,: that it 
may prove in its perusal as entertaining to you, as it has 
been in its composition to 

Your’s, 

* * * * 


LETTER XVI. 


NiPtCJ, .... m, ISOS. 

.My dear T. , 

TWO days ago I was fortunate enough to find your 
letter of the 16th of February. That the term is approprir 
ate you will allow, ere longt 

■ 

• 

The Pompejan Dream, described in my last, was too 
heavy a performance to be sent by the post ; I therefore 
determined *to entrust it to an officer I knew, on board 

the frigate, which, in a few days, will sail for Malta, 

whence it will reach yoy without expence. As I had an 
invitation to dine on borfrd, I proposed to Don .Michele to 
accompany me padding, that lie .would now have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of Examining the interior of a British 
ship of war. But the remembrance of the faux pas he 
made in getting up a ship’s (sides, on our trip to Capri, 
was still too fresh to induce a ready compliance with 
my request. After much argumentation, however, on my 
part, and an observation, that at that time the sea had been 
agitated, whereas now the weather was fine and the water 
perfectly smooth, he consented to be of the. party, provid- 
ed the weather were no worse than it was at the moment 

This* 
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This being fortunately the case the next day, Don Michele 
made his appearance at twelve o’clock, precisely in the 
same costume in which he accompanied me to Pozzuoli. 

ft 

On our way to the port we passed the post-office, sur- 
rounded by an immense crowd of eager spectators, whom 
Don Michele’ proposed to join, in spite of my protestations 
that we should be too late for dinner. After waiting for him 
about ten miuutes at the corner of the court, he returned tri- 
umphantly with a letter, which, to my great and most pleas- 
ing surprise, proved to be your’s. Eager to know its con- 
tents, 1 hastily thanked my friend, broke the seal, and 
began tp read on the road, but was soon checked by my 
companion, who observed, that it was not the custom at 
Naples to read in the streets, whatever it might be in Lon- 
don ; and that, if I had a few minutes patience, I might 
find full leisure to peruse it in the boat, if I thought the 
letter better company than himself. — “ It is from a most 
intimate friend, Don Michele !” — “And will be so on our 
return this everting, without the loss of a single sentence.” 

* 

With* a person of I)on Michele's disposition there was no 
arguing. I submitted to his whim, put your letter into my 
pocket-book, but signified to linnet hat the communications 
of a distant friend had, in my opinion, always a paramount 
claim of interest ; and that, when once returned to Eng- 
land* a letter from him, if 1 ever I were favoured with any, 
would certainly not remain one minute unread, in whatever 
company I might chance hi be. This trifling occurrence 
explains the whole of Don Michele's character. I had no 
sooner concluded my observation, than the honest Neapo- 
litan grasped my hand, and said, with a tremulous voice, 
*•' Why talk of lea#lg us, dear Don Luigi ? Are you not 
getting better every day ? Only stay another month or six 
wdfiks ; surely you will not go before the court returns from 
'W* Palermo? 



Palermo ? I wish I had never seen you ; your stay with us 
will be like a dream when you are gone." 

I felt so much affected with this proof of my friend’s ^sen- 
sibility, that I was scarcely able to utter an answer, expres- 
sive of my warmest thanks for his kindness, and that of his 
family ; which alone, I observed, would induce me to pro- 
long my stay to the latest possible period. 

D. M. Perhaps this letter contains an extension of your 
leave of absense ; do look, 1 pray. ' 

Self. What ! in the street ? But no, D. Michele, it is of a 
very old date ; I have a more recent one from the samefriend. 

D. M; Old, no doubt, for it has lain this'iortnight, or 
more, at the post-office, and 'might have remained therefor 
ever, had I followed your advice. 

To understand D. Michele's meaning, you ought to 
know, that the post-office at Naples is so wisely organized 
that it never delivers any letters, but keeps them till they 
are called for by the parties. This barbarous arrangement 
my friend tfbw took upon> himself to defend and justify, by 
the observation, that whoever writes a letter expects an an- 
swer, the arrival of which he must know how to pompute by 
the distance of the place he has written to. — " What is ea- 
sier, therefore,” said he, “ thsfri to go to the post-office at 
the proper time, and see whetiper the answer is arrived.”*— 
“ So, then,” replied I, " any body, that has a mind, may 
receive a letter addressed to me on paying its postage?” — 
” That lias a mind to pay, certainly ! but does it stand to 
reason, that a stranger Will give two or three carlins fora 
scrap of paper thatdoes not concern him ? Besides, 'would you 
have the post-office employ some hundreds of messengers 

t t to 



t«i run about the city with everyi-hOdy’* letters?— That 
might do in a snmil H i^ntiy l tewn^%fid ifc» city like Naples 
the thing is out of all question ” 

< ii'h 

This argument was qpfc cjtfvtad ttobafttopev Close, be- 
cause we had just now attived at theWataiMVde, where one 
of the frigate’s boats, under the topetJatondance of a mid- 
shipman, bad been waiting for ua This young spark no 
sooner behold the gay costume of Don Michele, contrasted 
with h» graye and, just then, surly coudMUance, than he 
made free to indulge in a. titter, which, however stifled in 
its birth, iu all probability did not escape the keen looks of 
its object ; for immediately after he had seated himself, and 
carefully disposed the skirts of his silken frock, D. Michele 
. expressed j»»s surprise at my friend’s entrusting the safety 
of his guest and of the boat's crew to the conduct of such a 
•child aithis ; not omitting a severe reflection on the 1 arbu- 
rity of English parents in sending their offspring adrift at so 
tender an age, hefoi e»they could lia\e received proper m 
struction of any kind, ahd before flioir religions! principle s 
could at all ltave acquired a fixed bent 

* 

t 

To an Englishman, dear T 1 need not repeat the weigh- 
ty arguments I opposed to my wrangling boat-mate ; all, it 
h true, to little .purpose : even the name of Lord Nelson, 
his great idol, was hot admitted in favour of my position, 
since, as my friend had been credibtymfotmedt that great 
admiral, instead of serving hi the navy from his youth, had 
been brought up for the chu|cb, and been in orders, before 
ever he thought of going to sea— a fact he was the more rea- 
dy to believe, from the perusal of his lordship’s official dis- 
patch/ relating to the victory of toe Nile, which began with 
the trends, ** Almighty God—” * There's for you ! 

the ship, heard the boatswain’s whis-> 

tie 
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traction of fifor, l whispered to fc%‘ 
shwtomy cotoWty>man the courage 
--.This exltortotfoa tad amhacufous < 
ed the ropes wi$ uncommon abWafey, andhegwfildtf i 
for a few steps. IN^ as tee kept fee ropesfasfrat' 
where tee hod first grtwped them, winfe kitofeot 4to 
far as they could, Iteopoor feiiow anrieed frrewntiyi 
ne fUti utora ffoshion of a rectang^r triangle, H|% 
ropes formed the teypothenuse, 
dicular, and the projeetmglxwiy of Don fttieMfito 
with «n appeuclUf; of the whole of x his sitisMi 
wrtimWy in the air* It was in yam forA< 
to comedown again ; he iwmawwd fixed, Wt 
tUity would have given «p*fee toeaofgiet 
had not the very midfeipmaft who a few minutes before ! 
been the* object of his eensuta, esciaiined to me, “Tell the 
Signor to held the ropes fight ;” and then culled «p iotKe 
men, Wtjpjhh t him in, ropes and nll/’^(^«wh*eh«toe side- 
ropes fi&tedtown op with much siTmihansbns eifeetotos, an 
operation tbotohabted ©cm Michele to ascend another few 
stops, form a second triangle !—*ropes» drawn in again ! ! — 
Don Michele safe on board ! ! ! 



After a short encase to the first lieutenant for bringing an 
unbidden guest, and introducing at the same time Dog Mi* 
Chafe, as a particular -friend ofrfnine, he was* received with 
every mark of politeness by alljthe officers on deck, with none 
of whom he could converse, except by a profusion of fine 
bows of the*old school, accompanied wife as many formal 
“ umtftanmoV’f As time was still time before dinner, I 

stated 
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stated Don Michele's wish to inspect the ship, offering to he 
the interpreter; to which the first lieutenant very obligingly 
replied, that there liras no need of an interpreter, since the 
doctpr understood and liked Italiano as well as any man* and 
would he happy to show my friend every thing on board 3 he 
therefore would introduce us to him directly. 1 Accordingly 
we proceeded down to the gun-room, in the way to which 
D. Michele, although repeatedly cautioned, knocked his pe- 
ricranium more than once against the beams, and took a- 
bundance of snuff to counteract the bilgy effluvia that assail- 
ed his delicate nostrils. The surgeon, to whom we now were 
presented, appeared to be a North Briton by his accent, pos- 
sessed (as we soon found) of all the urbanity of manners, infor- 
mation, and modesty peculiar to his countrymen. *1 thought 
proper to tip him a hint respecting* jny landlord's extraordi- 
nary character, a precaution I adeemed necessary, to obviate 
unpleasant misunderstandings. ‘The surgeon seemed delight- 
ed with an opportunity of speajking his favorite language. He 
surveyed my friend’s costume with evident marks of surprise, 
shook him by the hand, and offered of his own accord to lead 
us round the ship. His own cabin probably was, in the doct- 
or’s opinion, the most interesting object on board ; for into 
that we were ushered, by the light of a candle, daylight 
being a desideratum. A chest of surgical instruments for 
amputating legs, drawing teeth, trepanning, &c., was dis- 
played, to the no great gratification of the Neapolitan visi- 
tor, who observed, he had seen the like, and better, a thou- 
sand times before. The next thing was a portfolio of draw- 
ings, which the doctor stated |o be his own performance, and 
which, indeed, were no contemptible specimens of his talents 
as an artist ; by no means in want of the apology, that they 
were all done by candle-light in that very cabin. 

-Among others, there happened to be a view of a portion 
of the city of Pompeji, beautifully executed. The ruinous 
' ‘ buildings 



buildings formed a pleasingcontrast with some picturesque 
dusters of palm and other trees interspersed between them; 
groups of cattle were grazing in thequadrangularcourt-yard 
of the barracks, and in the foreground some stones with in* 
scriptions, Corinthian capitals, and broken friezes were neg- 
ligently scattered about ; the whole forming a very' pictu- 
resque tout-ensemble. Don Michele, on being told thesubject 
of the drawing, asked when the view was taken ? — “ Last 
week.’.’ — “ Com miraculosa assai* /” replied he very drily { 

“ for Signor Dim Luigi and I were there six or seven weeks 
ago, and net’ a palm-tree could we see fas nr near. — And as 
to these goats and sheep,” continued the severe critic, “ if 
they have had to live upon what grass we saw on this very 
spot, 1 make no doubt but byt this time the poor beasts ve- 
semble the skeletons w^tch my classic friend here /pointing 
to me) would fain have made mo believe w«<re discovered 

' ,’-Y 

among the ruins.”- — These Very unseasonable remarks of®. 
Michele? however true they' might be, gave me a world of . 
pain, especially when I saw the doctor 's countenance labour 
under unequivocal symptoms of embarrassment. But while 1 
was studying on some turn or other to qualify my friend’s ob- 
servation, the North Briton, with much candour, confessed, 
that he too had seen neither palm-trees nor cattle on the spot 
here represented by him /but that the cheerless aspect of the 
bare ruins, and the arid h’atore of the ground, had induced 
him to resort to his imagination, to erriiven the scene, and to 
give to the whole the -romantic coup d’ceil, which I hadbeen 
pleased to admire in his insignificant performance ; and (to 
make the confession complete*) that the same motives had in- 
duced him to disperse over his opaque fore-ground these few 
broken capitals, inscribed stones, &c. — that in doing so be 
had only availed himself of the licence usual with artists as 
well as with poets, 

. My 


• Wonderful Indeed ! 
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My perverse companion had now exactly what hehad 
been spelling for, and what indeed hie had known before- 
hand : That poets,” he observed, “ claim the privilege of 
teilhjg lies by bushels, no one will wonder at, nor care about ; 
since, if you take that from them, and restrict them to truth, 
you rob tiiem of their trade and their bread. Nor would I re- 
prehend the labour of an artist, who, . in composing a land- 
scape or any other drawing by the sole help of his imagina- 
tion, introduced any object which his fancy might suggest to 
him as likely to heighten the effect of his Motions* perform- 
ance. But in. takvag a view from nature, nature alone is to 
be copied, and faithfully copied ; and for that sample reason, 
that others who inspect it may be enabled to form a correct 
idea of the place they have not seen. Now, Signor Dottore, 
allow me but this question — When you get back to your 
friends in England, and shew* them this romantic view of 
Potnpeji, what sort of a notion" will they form of the place, 
unless you stand by, with youi' finger, and inform them : 
‘ These trees you must not mind, they are merely put in to 
add to the affect ; nor are these pretty he-goats and lamb- 
kins of any consequence, they being likewise introduced for 
effect’s sake ; and as for these fragments and inscriptions, 
don’t believe a word of them either, they owe their place to 
my idea of effect and symmetry.’ The effect of aril these fan- 
ciful affects will probably be, tha't your friends will give 
credit to your imagination at the ex pence of your veracity, 
and be at a loss to know what part Of the picture to -take for 
real/’ 5 1 

I 

• 

Tire poor surgeon was looking at me with perfect amaze- 
ment, whispering in English, " what a queer flair, this friend 
of your’s 1” To which I briefly remarked, that to find fault 
was the ruling and only foible in D. Michele's diameter, and 

entreated for indulgence towards him. 

1 y ■'*' * * 

TherCatebrese critic, scarcely interrupt cdbytlibse Tew words. 

con- 
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continued : — ' f l sayihdy will be at as: loss what part of the 
picture to take tor r$il "and what fdr imaginary : poor souls ! 
as to the reality of any part of these Mins, I could tell ’em 
another story, which would render it of little consequence, 
whether a few trees or sheep were added to what is altogether 
fictitious..” — Here my sapient landlord began broaching 
that monstrous notion of his, already quoted in my former 
letters, according to which all the ruins of Pompeji were ar- 
tificial, and had Ijpen erected at a great expence by thd 1 go- 
vernment, in order, among other reasons, to eclipse the 
antiquities and collections to be met with at*Rome, and to 
attract credulous foreigners to Naples in preference. This 
favorite topic whs now followed bp in the doctor’s birth by a 
variety of sagacious arguments on the part of Don Michele, 
who, enamoured with the fluency of his owtv rhetoric, had 
seemingly quite forgotten, thbt bur primary object had been 
v to see the construction and' interior- of the frigate. Fortu- 
nately, #hen in the midst o’f his dissertation, he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival ©f a boy (not a Ganymede in beauty or 
cleanliness,) who, to my inexpressible satisfaction, announ- 
ced dinner on the table.- 1 — That we followed him instantly, 
you will readily suppose ; for the doctor seemed equally 
glad to be relieved Of any further Michelian lectures, mut- 
tering, as hb went, “ Hete.as mad as a March hare V’ 

' ' . J- ' • 

We had boiled fowls,, green peas, an excellent joint of 
roast beef, (which elicited cherishing recollections of* Old 
England, my friends and you foremost), pies, pudding, &c. 
Of the fowls, Don Michele refused any part, declaring that 
in Naples neither fowls or pigs were ever boiled. I trembled 
. for fear of sdme fresh rudeness (to which you will allow there 
was already an ample text provided), but was agreeably 
disappointed by bis requesting a slice off rosso biffo, which, 
for a wonder, so pleased Jris palate, that he declared the Nea- 
politans to be no better than ciucci * for not introducing so 
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excellent a dish on their tables* That* lie declined partak- 
ing of the peas, I forgave him willingly ; since the first season 
for that vegetable, although not begun in England, was 
past fct Naples : they therefore remained in undisturbed re- 
pose, to exhibit the semblance of a tesselated pavement, va- 
riegated by stonefc of green, black, broWn and yellow hues. 
The latter Colour prevailed in this vegetable mosaic, the na- 
ture of which it was proper to describe for the better under- 
standing of what follows. 

.While ovc were busy with the pies, our waiting atten- 
dants, the Artti-Ganimede and another Tar- Adonis of aboftt 
fourteen, were stilling their animal cravings with the re- 
mains of our table in the stemmost recess of the gtin-rtlorn, 
by the light*of two small port-holes, sufficient for their pur- 
pose, but not capable of exhibiting tous the exact progress 
of their operations. Whether the ‘greet* peas left to their 
manducqtion were a welcome feast to them, I cannot say ; 
but so much is certain,* that, while oct iipied in picking out 
the most tender, the martial splrit implanted in British* youth, 
especially of the navy, suggested tb' these young heroes, the 
practability of employing the most hardened particles of the 
mosaic in the manner of missile weapons, of bullets in mini- 
ature ; and of thus practising in theirobscure.reehss an inte- 
resting sort of sham-fight. As in real combat, single shots 
only were at first exena^ged, till^whln the growing ardour 
of the pieties had rendered the contest niore and more spirit- 
ed, broadside answered broadside. One of these, unskilfully 
levelle^, missed its aim, flew forward, and raked up the pow- 
der of myffriend’s head dress, as a cannon' ball that strikes 
the breach, throws up volumes of dust, sand, ‘and rttortar. 
Don Michelets gravity and temper were not discomposed by* 
this unexpected and unprovoked act of hostility ; on the con- 
trary, he exclaimed with a witty coldness, <f A$t&tho,pcr 
Dio, nemici in dietro da mi* !” But the first lieutenant. 


* By heavens, we have foes ia oar rear l 
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who understood no joke/particufarfy when in Italian, ex- 
claimed with a thundering voice, “Hfclfoo, who is that sky- 
larking abaft there ?" Upon which Ganymede declared it 
was the fire of Adonis, and the latter retorted the charge 
upon his antagonist. Each party protested that the other 
had fired the first shot, assertion against assertion. This ar- 
gument, however. Was soon brought to a close 'by the lieu- 
tenant, who was excessively incensed at the disrespect of his 
myrmidons : “ You rascals,” he exclaimed, “ you have 
pleased yourselves *by acting Usharn-fight ; by G — d, you 
shall please the company by performing a real ofte.”— So 
saying, be ordered the steward to bring two ropes- ends, one 
of which was handed to each of the juvenile combatants, 
with the threatening injunction, that if they did not lay on 
each other with all their might, they should be lathed across 
a gun, and have an argunienticrh a posterior i applied to their 
center of gravity with a cat-oliine-tails. 

. 

It was not the preceding menace alone which rendered . 
this novel mode of punishment very effectual 1 ; for as neither 
party’ felt the strength of the bfows he inflicted upon the ou- 
tlier, each very soon imagined he received* ail oppressive 
overplus, and accordingly exerted additional Wrathful 
strength towards equallltipg the portions. Both, however, 
began soon to roar so phdbusly, that Don Michele, whose 
soul at bottom wagtnosf susceptible of compassion, strehu- 
ously interceded for a- ce'ssfitioTl’of arms, which was forth- 
with granted, very much against' the opinion of the^Masfer, 
who declared, that such a starting as this, twice or three 
limes aweek, would do themno harm, and be what thef rich- 
ly deserved ;coilvihced' as he felt, that both the raSCalS'were 
as great thieves as any on board of a Woolwich hulk, and 
that it- was one of diem to a certainty that had stolen the pair 
of compasses he left on the table the other day. 

X3 V 
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Tranquillity., however, being restored, and the cloth re- 
moved, the bottle was put in circulation with a health to 
" General Broczo;,” and, to entertain my friend in a suit- 
ablc f manner, the doctor, who, as caterer, presided at table, 
sent for M ’Murdoch the bagpiper. The Eolus of harmony 
appeared forthwith, and, having duly prepared himself by 
the donative of a glass of strong grog, began his performance 
with " The flowers of Edinburgh,” in which the treble pipes 
went with rapid execution over a number of notes, while the 
uninterrupted monotonous snorting of one or two larger 
tubes formed, a sqstenuto bass- accompaniment of peculiar 
elegance!' Here I had an opportunity of observing how 
vague and various taste is, and how little it is to be reduced 
to one standard. The doctor’s eyes glistened with joy at the 
sound of his national air delivered' by a countryman of his 
on his national instrument ; w,hile lhc Neapolitan’s frequent 
yawnings and contortions proclaimed to me at least, the 
little entertainment he derived from this Highland music. 
Indeed, on being proudly asked how he liked the tune, he 
hy no means minced his opinion, but broadly declared, that 
lie was glad to see the company so well amused by it, and, 
on that account , could not but approve of what afforded plea- 
sure to his friends, evfen at . the expence of his own taste ; to 
follow the dictates of which, he was bopnd to^say, that he 
would as soon hear the squallings oV half a dozen of famished 
brats, as the grating sounds of so barbarous an instrument. 
Upon this unexpected remark, ottr hosts were civil enough 
to put an end to the first act of the concert by dismissing 
Mr. M’Murdoch with his bagpipes. " Aye,” said the first 
lieutenant, oh heariug my friend’s, opinion, “ these Neapo- 
litan Signors are all for the vocal, so let’s be on jt’ other tack. 
We’ll give him a song every bit as good, and better may-r 
hap, as any he has heaixLfrom the best of his what d’ye call 
'ems. Start ahead, Jem !” a .. 


This 
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This Jem was one of the juvenile gladiators who, a quar- 
ter of an hour ago, had Fought and suffered in single combat 
for the entertainment of the company. The potent effects of 
nantic discipline, never theless, brought him instantly forward, 
in spite of his sobs, the remains of the recent castigation . The 
lieutenant, however, fully aware that the lad’s present dispo- 
sition would be a terrible drawback on his vocal* powers, and 
on the opinion thereof with which he intended to impress 
Don Michele for the honour of -the ship, Was not at a loss to 
prescribe an alternative, and accordingly ordered the youth 
to laugh for a glass of grog (by way of prelude I gupposc^. 
Poor James protested, in the strongest manner, that if it 
were for a hundred guineas, he was incapable of making a 
risible effort just at present. " You shall laugh for much 
less I promise you,” rejoined the incensed office^, who con- 
sidered the refusal as a contempt of orders. " Another good 
hiding, I suspect, will* do the business.” Here the doctor 
observed'on the possibility of a contrary effect 'being, pro- 
duced by additional blows; adding,* that since the lad had 
had a quantum svjficil of that prescription, he would irfpreler- 
oncc recommend a dose of jalap, which he would forthwith 
mix up for him, if he did not do what he was bid ; and this 
with the greater readiness, .as he knew the boy’s constitution 

was. in wanfrof a strong cathartic. 

• « 

Chance, that fickle goddess, which eh thrones and deposes 
monarchs, gains and loses battled, which gave rise to the ynost 
important inventions, and by a sponge angrily thrown pro- 
duced the dog’s foam after all the art of Protogenes had in 
vain attempted to imitate it — Chance, T say, now came in aid 
of poor Jem’s distressing situation. For Don Michele, de- 
sirous of beholding the boy’s countenance, turned his head 
sharply, when two or three peas which had settled in his 
hair, were Shaken out of their lodgment, and by, a. rattling 
sound (which betrayed their age) announced their arrival on 

du2 
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the floor, along which they ran in diverging tracks. Against 
the effects of thjs phenomenon all the lad’s sorrow was as little 
proof, as most pf the company’s gravity. An involuntary 
half-stifled titter savpd him from ^ cathartic mature, and 
served to time his vocal Ofgans into a fitness for action. 
Taking hold, therefore, of the tiller-rope above him with 
one band, in order to have one left to accompany the voice 
on the button-holes of his jacket, and shutting last both eyes, 
he began, " ’Twas post merediem half past four,” which 
he gave at full length, to the great satisfaction of all present, 
perhaps even, of J)on Michele, who declared the la^'s voice 
tb be a very good .one, and that it was a pity he was not 
put into one of the conservatorios at Naples, where, by a 
scientific instruction, and a proper direction and modification 
of his rqde natural powers, he ihight iu time become as 
great a singer as Braham and others were, that had had 
lack and sense enough to seek perfection at the fountain 
head- The lieutenant, on the* interpretation of this obser- 
vation, assured uty frjend, that Jem would do very well as 
he was, without being put into any of his reser voys, of under- 
going any other scientific operation- 

After a few^ mor<* songs, such as “Ye gentlemen of 
England,” “The cherub tfuit Sits up aloft,” r &c- a walk 
upon deck was proposed till tea4ime ; and as the captain 
was op shore, bis cabin was shewn to Don Michele, who, 
for once, admired it? elegance, anfl the fanciful manner in 
whifch groups of muskets, pistols, and swords were arranged 
along its sides. As it was growing late, we spop, after tea 
took leave df the officer?, especially the first lieutenant and 
doctor, who promised their company at a dance I am, about 
giving in my quarters on tfye fnfrescata, principally to please 
the family I lodge >y ith, and from whom 1 receivesuph, incessant 
merits of kindness. Of this, as well as ofany other matter 
that may occur in the interval, you* shall have a faithful re- 
lation in the next letter you will receive from 

Your’s, 


• * * * * 
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LETTER XVII. 


Dear T- 

IF chance or inclination should ever lead you to 
Naples, and your social disposition be at a loss for acquaint- 
ances among its inhabitants, iny recent experience enables 
me to point out a method infinitely more efficient than a 
pocket-book full of letters of introduction. All you have 
to do, my good friend, is to give a dance in your apartments, 
as soon as ever you are comfortably housed . “ But,” say you, 
“ a dance requires dancers’— agreed — “ Dancers must be 
sought among one’s friends and acquaintances ; these, there- 
fore”.. ..Gently, gently, friend Tom 1 your hyperbojrean lo- 
gic you had better leave in its patertftd latitude of fifty odd, 
before you enter into the heaverf of earth, the Campagna 
felice , unless you be prepared to have its frigid texture soft- 
ened, dissolved, yea, evaporated under the genial rays of a 
Parthenopian sun. Joking aside, I tell you dnce more, your 
acquaintances are to be selected from, the dancers, not the 
dancers sought *for among the former ; arnhif you will have 
a little patience, and not interrupt*nie again with your logi- 
cal doubts, or rather your douStfnl logic, 1 mean to prove 
my assertion by my own example. What do you say tq six- 
teen or seventeen new Neapoljtari acquaintances since last 
Wednesday ? — But to the point. 

I have already mentioned to you, that* my object in giv- 
ing this ball, was solely adesire, by a little treat to the peo- 
ple of the house, to make some return for the attention and 
kindness which every member of this numerous family vies 

with 
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with the others in shewing to me. The thing had long been 
promised, and expected ; no wonder, then, that one eve- 
ning, when I was sitting in the midst of them, highly en- 
tertained by the mirthful arid spirited conversation of this 
careless (I mean care-free ) and happy race, Donna Luisa, 
unfortunately for her, began bantering me about the long 
talked of dance, and asked when it was to be. For this she 
was most severely rebuked by her father, not only, as he 
declared, because it was an unwarrantable freedom in her to 
ask such a question, hut also as dt appeared no belter than 
abroad bint, ‘thafthey were tired of me altogether ; “ for,” 
added he, " did not Don Luigi declare the dance should be 
previous to his departure, as much as to say, that after the 
dance his stay with us would not be long ; why then hasten 
this forerunner of his loss ?” I sVongly pleaded for the 
poor girl, by'assuring her father, that at whatever time the 
little festival took place, my subsequent departure would 
not be hastened on that account. And in this declaration, I 

t 

apprehend I spoke even more than the truth ; for it is not 
unlikely the new acquaintances I have formed through my 
ball, will delay my departure instead of accelerating it. 
Last Wednesday, then, was fixed for the great day, and to 
put Mr. Michel into good humour again, 1 requested it as 
a particular favour (thus making a, merit of necessity), that 
he would not oqly officiate as masker of the* ceremonies on 
the occasion, but change himself with all the preparatory ar- 
rangements. I had no sooner spoken, than he assumed an 
air of important complacency, rose from his seat, and begged 
I would adjourn with him to my room up stairs, asit was im- 
possible to talk the matter over properly " before all these 
women ; ” at which observation, all these women looked ex- 
tremely black. His son-in-law alone was admitted to our 
conclave; for what reason, however, I know not, as he could 
noloffer any proposal without bciug silenced by the father, 
with a surly admonition to hold his tongue and let his bcl- 
ter&speak. As, 
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As the result of our negotiations M ill appear iu the sequel, 

I shall at present only observe that I gave to my major do- 
mo carte blanche, to do as he pleased, and to ask as many 
of his friends as the room would hold ; reserving to myself 
the power of inviting two or three of my English friends from 
the city, which he was kind enough to grant ; and express- 
ing a wish to see the fair Donna Giuliana, anil her uncle, 
Don Giacomo, from Pozzuoli. I meant to have -made some 
additions to our programme^ when I rose the next morning, . 
but found Don Michele had already sallied forth to the city, 
to execute the needful, leaving a -message with his daughter, 
that he probably might not be back at dinner-time, in which 
case, if his company was not disagreeable, he would do him- 
self the honour of eating his maccaroni with me, and of re- 
porting the success of hW commissions. 

Now here there ought, by lights, to come in a little epi- 
sode of a*page or two. For you must know, that suspect- 
ing, from a certain indifference I observed in my whimsical 
friend when 1 mentioned Donna Giifliana and her uncle, that 
he did not much care whether they were of the party, and per- 
haps might omit acquainting them with my desire, I deter- 
mined to set out that very morning for Pozzuoli myself, de- 
liver my message in persoy, take the Solfatara in my return, 
which I had not Jmt seen (Although so long in Naples), and 
endeavour to be liome to dinner at thfi usual hour. This 
trip, I say, ought to bo noticed In this place, were I to fol- 
low the order of events. But as I am not writing a journal 
or log-book, aud, moreover, as I know my foible of spin- 
ning out every thing to an unconscionable length, and am 
aware of the (quantity of matter mo®6» immediately apper- 
taining to my subject, I have the prudence not to begin a 
digression, the end of which I cannot foresee; For when I 
once enter on a subject, I am like Protogenes, th,e famods 
Rhodian painter of whom Apelles said, that he never knew 

when 



when to take' off his hands from a picture. You shall not 
lose' the account altogether ; only remit me the narrative for 
the present : - imagine me, without having succeeded' id my 
errand, returned from Pozzuoli in the heat of the day, ar- 
rived at my quarters before Don Michele, the dinner half 
spoiled by his not coming, and your humble servant faint 
with hunger or heat 1 don’t know Which. At last I spied him 
turning the comer of the vico,* his hat in one hand, wiping 
with the other tile drop# off his forehead. — Hisofficial report 
was as follows : 

• t 

“ The execution* of your orders, sir, is the cause of your 
waiting; for when D. Michele undertakes a thing, he likes 
to go' through with it at once. First, as to the company, 
there will be ten couple, besides our family and some odd 
ones, if they all come, of which there is little doubt, al- 
though two or three were not at home when I called ; and 
what is more, gente di gar bo, -f such as you might suppose 
my friends to be. Three or four will come in their own car- 
riages ; and some of the lasses will shew you what is called 
dancing at Naples. Cam too has been taken, that they 
should mot want for good music : you will have. Signor Don 
Luigi, the first oboe of St. Carlo, two excellent violins; a 
flute, tenor, and- violoncel — -my son will play .foe- tatnbou- 
reen.” 

# 

", Six musicians, Don Michele, for this little dance ! why 
that's out of all reason. Half the number”...... 

/ 

" Are hired; add the others gentlemen high in the pro- 
fesmon, who forwysake' have promised to assist as friends 
at your party. 1 Money; of- course, is out of the* question. 
Yotrsee, good* sir,* Don Michele can command a thing or 
twin At many-more would have come* if I had asked* them ; 

■« ¥ ¥ » ■*> — * w i.id n O n 
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but these will lie sufficient to begin evening With a little 
cdrffcertf: my friend will give you a concert*? on the oboe ; 
one of the Indies will sing a scena from anopera, to which 
we may add a duet or two ; and at ten o’clock the dance 
shall begirt. -^As to the refreshments, I have almost run my 
legs off td get yoil the rurti” (the ladies were to be treated 
with ice punch, ats a rarity), " at last I found it at an apo- 
thecary’s ; he will send three bottles this 'afternoon. Seven- 
ty ices are Ordered, cakes &dd‘sweetofleats as you desired; 
and a friend of mine will lend us a dozen of wall-chande- 
liers. — So, you see. Signor Don Luigi, that I have not been 
idle all this While ; and the pains I have taken will be to 
some purpose, I warrant you. Your dance will be spoken 
of long after you shall liaye forgotten us poor Neapolitans.” 

That I did not suffer such ah insinuation to pass unrebut- 
ted, you will suppose : I thanked my friend for the expedi- 
tion and trouble he had bestowed upon the execution of my 
wishes, and assured him that I should ’depend in everything 
relating to the further arrangements, upon his superior taste 
and judgment ; to which he gravely replied “Lascia far a 
me*.” The important day arrived at lost, to my great joy ; 
for, during the last forty-eight hours, I had no longer been 
the master of *my % apartment. Not only dusting and scrub- 
bing (occupations so unusual at Naples) had* been 'the order 
of the day, but the merciless hammering of Don Michgje 
and his son-in-law, mounted on a pair of steps, annoyed *my 
head to such a degree, that I was the best part of the time 
on horseback. When I returned from the last of these for- 
ced rides, I confess I was struck with the elegant appear- 
ance of my abode : the chandeliers vfere conhected by fes- 
toons of artificial ffowers ; some unsightly parts of the wall 
ofmy bed-rbom (the bed of which had been removed, God 
knows where to) were concealed by damask hangings ; aftd 

anum- 
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a number of flower-pots, tastefully placed in the windows 
and on the sideboards, exhaled their fragrant perfurhedver 
the whole suit of rooms. The operation^ however, inWhich 
I found my master of the ceremonies,, when 1* entered the 
apartments, was a mystery to me. He was busily occupied 
in locking every drawer of my two commodes, the closet, my 
trunk, &c . ; and having done so, handed me the several 
keys, observing, “ Here, Sir, are all your keys, every thing 
is safe now.” I replied, that I presumed it would have been 
equally so without his taking this trouble, for the tew friends 
at least,,/ lut’d asked ; and that as to those lie had invited, I 

• ; t, 

should have deemed the most distant suspicion of their ho- 
ncsty, an insult upon him. " It may be so,” answered he, 
with his usual surly tone, “and I dare-say it will be so; 
but, at all., events, the removing of. temptation is the part of 
a good Christian, and can do no harm.” The precautions 
of blaster Michael, as 1 found' afterwards, were by no means 
superfluous ; indeed, they were even incomplete, as you shall 
learn by and bye. 

r 

l am not going to plague you with a minute journal of 
the proceedings of the evening ; but a few incidents, I 
imagine, will entertain you. The musicians arrived in 
good time, and the company dropped in fact after eight 
o’clock. The, carriages began', to rattle in my humble 
lane, and attracted its Curious inhabitants to every window 7 . 
Tjo, receive such a number of strange faces appropriately, was 
a most irksome task/ but it w r as alleviated by the sight of 
many a gboddoofeihg young, lass, and two or three teal 
beauties ; one especially, Donna Carlina, reminded me of 

Miss , as being a handsome and animated likeli e$s of 

that young lady. My English friends from the city, and the 
lieutenant and doctor from the — ■ — frigate, likewise made 
tlteir appearance in due time ; and healthy as their coun- 
tenances shone forth, and well dressed as they were, they 

greatly 
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greatly eclipsed my Neapolitan bucks, and found much 
grace among the ladies. 1 could not help remarking the 
contrast of manners between two Christian countries. In a 
more northern latitude, persons coming to the party of a 
perfect stranger, would have conducted themselves with that 
cautious, anti-social reserve which some people call good 
manners ; some of the ladies would have sat down on their 
chairs as prim and as stiff' as so many hop-poles, cast down 
their modest looks until spokeu»to by charity, and then re- 
buffed a second attempt by a monosyllabic reply, a “ Yes, 
sir,” an " Indeed, sir,” a “ You. arc veuy good, sir,” &c. 
Now I will just tell you how matters went on in the Infrcs- 
cata: monstrous bows and introductory compliments, and 
a rapid promotion in the rank of your humble servant — I 
was Signor Coionello a$*long as the party lasted. The in- 
troduction once over, all those people seemed as though 
they had been twenty times* in my company. Nor did I 
once hear “ A charming evening, sir,” or “ The weather 
is excessively hot,” expressions we. have so very *pat, al- 
though so insignificant ; for wluit, in the name of Heaven, 
need 1 be told what weather it is, as if I did not know that 
just, as well as the person who tells it me? What all were 
most inquisitive about, was the state of my health, for the 
recovery of^yhich they had learnt, that I had come to Naples. 
On this score, l*had a thousand compliments, which pleased 
mo, although I was sure they were dictated by flattery. An 
invalid, my dear T. is as vain in being told he looks well; as 
a young coquette in the praise of her beauty. “ Ah,” said 
Donna Carlina, who, to my great surprise, appeared a near 
neighbour, “ believe me, sir, a*s often its I see your man turn 
the comer of the lane, with a handful of phials, I heave a 
deep sigh : our doctors are great rogues, and if they were 
ever so honest, you don’t want them ; why you now look 
better and stronger than any of my countrymen in the room.” 
For this extraordinary compliment, I returned her very sin- 
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cere thanks, observing, that if there was a momentary 
change for the better in my looks, I felt, warranted in#«tphr 
big it to her presence. She was going to aepartee something, 
When we were interrupted hy the arrival of wore mw faces, 
whom Don Michele presented to we with great formality, 
adding, that as there were but few visitors wanting, the mu- 
sicians might begin the concert, which I approved, lie 
likewise whispered ip my ear, that one of the ladies, and se- 
veral Neapolitan gentlemen of the company, were good 
singers; that they had brought abundance of opeto-music 
with them, and that, therefore, it would be best to have as 
little instrumental music as possible, perhaps the oboe- 
concerto alone would be sufficient under existing circum- 
stances; to all which I likewise nodded assent. 

e 

After the oboe-concerto, therefore, which really was de- 
lightfully played, the operatic budget was opened : a young 
lady, with her brother, sung a duet from ,f 11 Fanaiica per 
la Musica,” with great arid deserved applause. It was now 
suggested, whether, as there were several more singers in 
the room, we might not be able to muster sufficient strength 
for the finale in the first act of II Matrimonio Segreto. Vo- 
lunteers were called for, and on counting the parts, nothing 
but a bass voice was found to be wanting. JEvery thing 
seemed at a stand for a few minutes, till seeing that there 
was no chance to supply the defect otherwise, 1 offered to 
undertake the part, if the company 'would indulge any blun- 
der I wight commit. The truth was, that from seeing this very 
opera perhaps half-a-dozen times, I knew it almost by heart, 
and the finale, in particular/ was very familiar to me. Don 
Michele, who had no idea of ray singing by notes, seemed 
amazed at my boldness, and observed, with a significant 
sneer, “ Take care. Signor Don Luigi, not to stick fast in 
thf middle, this is not ship’s music” (alluding to the songs 
•he had so severely censured wbencin board the frigate),— I 

begged 



begged him to mind his own business, and the performance 
began. When I found that all my fellow-singers executed 
their parts in character, that is to say, with ail the comic ges- 
ticulations and the emphasis that would be required on the 
stage, I was not backward in throwing a quantum suffick of 
mimicry into my task, and you know I can play the fool up- 
on occasion. Otnae or twice 1 had nearly been put out by 
my friend Michele, who had planted himself directly opposite 
to me, and whose pleasing astonishment was every now and 
then interrupted by a “ Bravo, carissimo.” When we had 
finished, the clapping of hand^was universal, and the old 
fool, in his ecstasy of delight, flew towards me, embraced m’e, 
and imprinted half-a-dozen savoury kisses on my cheeks, ex- 
claiming, " Signor Don Luigi, you have delighted my very 
soul — who could have guessed you were such a singer, nay, 
such an actor — a second Casaciello, per Dio ! Why, if you 
were to stay with us another twelvemonth, we should disco- 
ver new. talents and new perfections of your’s every week ; 
gentlemen, as you see him here, he is a soldier, a scholar, a 
musician, a painter, a . 

" A painter !” exclaimed Donna Carlina, “ oh, that’s 
rare, indeed ! May I, may I ask a favour ?” — "Twenty, if 
you please„Donna Carlina, and you will find me as obedient 
in granting the last as fee first.” “ Don’t mind what the 
girl says,” interrupted her mother, she is an impudent mad 
cap : fye, Carlina, to maTce so free with the Signor Colonello ! 
I'll tell you. Sir, what she is spelling for. She had her pic- 
ture done by a painter in the city, to send to my son Anto- 
nio, an officer in the emperor'j service, and a good likeness 
it is. Youjshall judge to-morrow, if you will honour us with 
your company, but somehow or other it pleases not her va- 
nity, she says it is as ugly as sin, and won’i send it.” 

“ It cannot be a likeness, if Donna Carlina’s opinion fa 
correct.” " There, 
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" TM^IlMma, 4 1 > you hear ? And h^m, 
fratnc, width is thte colonel’s doing. although itisas 

ugly a face as CM I Almighty has eveV dwated, I warrant 
every one wifi know it to be the shade of our friend Don 
Michele." ’ *' \/ 

h/W* * 


These observations created a general kpjfb, in which Don 
Michele had the good Sense to join. observing* however, that 
he could never submit to the/ verdict of owejudge, alone, in 
tin ftftair so important to his domestic peace, Were it only on 
his wife’s a acccunt •; and therefore appealed to the justice of 
tlie whole company, for the truth of MissCarUlttic’s assertion 
Upon this, a wit proposed collecting the votes of every one, 
went round whispering, and finally declared the opinion of 
the majority to be, that Don MicHele Was* a good-looking 
man when pleased, but most ugly bear when disputing, 
or out of humour ; a sentence which was confirmed by his 
wife in its full extent. 


To return to Donna Carlin* ; I promised to draw her 
shade, provided she would allow me to keep a copy for my 
own Use ; to which she replied, “ As many as you please, 
to assist your recollection.” 


As this might be taken in two very dilfeidnt ways, and as 
there was plenty of work cut out for the rest of the evening, 
I answered with a bow, gave H drders to prepare for the dance, 
and to hand refreshments tn the interval. My punch found 
much present, the ladies not excepted,* j§» 

emptied w rapidly as if it had been leraoiip. 

I did not cp >untry dance, resting myrdpology'^h 

uhd my physTcfcnfs recant and pe- 
^ indulge in any eternise which might 
.mis sySei^ as he called Mi' But, ti- 
nt l wa# folly employed maHbther way. 
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as you shall hear # our window* opeu r (bestoaJBf< 

of ray bumotous orchestra propagated their «&&m met the 
whole neighbourhood ; 'some of who#* impelled 

by the attraction of sweet stypgidstf could not 1 waist favouring 
ine with til# * l&O Circumstance of thti* not being 

invited palhe feast# to them a mere trifle -not wor- 

thy qf their atteat ten, and an extraordinary c^My in deco- 
rating their exterior (which igpll the .essential pari of *Ne»- 
politau’s full-dress), would soon enable them to appear in 
company with Neapolitan decency. _ To my great surprise, 
therefore, Don Michele and J had to receive, from time to 
time, an influx of these unbidden guests, who, in most sub- 
missive language, begged a thousand pardons for their free- 
dom and intrusion.* A% Don Michele, my master of the 
ceremonies, seemed to.know them all, and, moreover, as I 
could neither help their coming, t nor, when once arrived, 
turn them out, I thougbUt* best to put a good face on ttyc 
matter,* and receive every one, especially the ladies, with a 
hearty welcome, assigning them places in the adjoining 
room, where I contrived to form another set of dancers : 
for the number of these parasitical guests soon grew nearly 
equal to that of my standard company. 


Now, mg dear T you" will comprehend the mystery at the 
outset of this lPtter, ancf allow the facility with which a set 
of acquaintances may be formed in thi*s populous city ; 
1 can, mofeover, assure you*, that some of these unasked 
strangers were really people of respectaljShtyj whose society 
i$Kt*e already since found so agreeable andj interesting, that 
ilptjjpe'lted I had nqt known Qieio at my &cf$tghbcsri j and I 
: <*mgtejMpd ,mys#f on thecourteousnps* of any cosmopo- 
litan disptpthk jdfcich had prompted to give them 

acodl reg«pti#n at jheir first self-ipt^|||jiS^ , , 


k But to prapapyv now capering away m two* 
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of my apartments, 1 blush to confess that my resolution to 
keep my toes in a state of sober quiescence was shaken at 
last. 1 could have withstood the pressing solicitations of 
halftu-dozen of these exhilarated damsels; but' for the irre- 
sistible temptation of their animated example and of the 
excellent music. Fancy, for once, dear T. the loving smiles, 
the glistening eyes, the seducing attitudes of these pretty 
Neapolitan bacchantes, and then ask your conscietttfe ho\V 
long any Christian, were he even a Quaker or> Moravian; 
could have stood proofs against such attraction V The worst 
of the thipg was, that having once broken my vow by dan- 
cing with Miss Carlina, s a kind of rivalship ensued among 
the other ladies, most of whom now laid a successive claim 
to be led down a country dance by " il Signor Colonello ” — 
With the assistance of my grave Mentor, Don Michele, I 
satisfied them all ! for he peremptorily declared, that he 
would not suffer any excels of “fatigue which might lay me 
up afterwards ; and therefore suggested, in order tb please 
all parties, that I might be allowed to change my partner 
during any one dance, whenever I thought proper. This 
wise proposal of my friend’s being agreed to, 1 contrived to 
dispatch two or three Jair candidates in a matter of a quarter 
of an hour, allotting* each a space of time proportional to 
the estimation I formed of her claims to my favour. 

In the course of the&e pedestrian evolutions, I thought I 
observed in several of my fair ‘partners, cheerfulas they had 
been before, an unusual and extraordinary access of spirits 
and gaiety ; which, with every allowance for the southern 
latitude, and the ice-punch (now administered to them the 
more frugally by reason of the unlooked for inefease in my 
numbers) I was at a loss to account for, till I saw* my man 
Benedetto whisper something into Don Michele’s 5 ear, which 
the latter .forthwith telegraphed into mine. 

But before I let you into this secret, it is proper that, like 

a skil- 
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a skilful general, I should in my report of the action, give 
a correct description of the localities of the field of battle. 
The kitchen belonging to my apartments is on the same 
floor with them ; and in this particular, the Neapolitan sys- 
tem of domestic architecture is not different from what you 
may have observed in a set of chambers, or in many old- 
fashioned mansions in England. But in another point of 
view, the former has that rare advantage of skilful contri- 
vance over our mode of build iAg, that in general a prox- 
imity between the ultimate depot of the aliments, and the 
place of their preparation, is considered as an* essential re» 
commendation in the construction of a Neapolitan kitchen 
— debtor and creditor being often in as close a contiguity as 
on the pages of a merchant’s ledger. This order of things 
being scrupulously adhered to in the architecture of my 
quarters, it follows that the access to my kitchen could not 
conveniently be interdicted to my guests, or else I make no 
doubt my iftajor-domo w ould have taken care to lock it ; al- 
though, in a bachelor’s culinary apparatus, you may sup- 
pose there is not much to be laid Hold of. Poor Don Mi- 
chele, however, could not be aware of every tiling. Right 
opposite to the perforated tripod of th^ debtor side of this 
kitchen of mine, there is i^nr elevated shelf, on which stand 
(I had bettef «ay^ stood ) r^y three wine-bottles, of immense 
calibre ; the first (having been emptied since my stay in the 
Infrescata) then, and noqr, containing from six to eight gal- 
lons of excellent atmospheric air (such as you breathe at 
this altitude) ; the second, of similar dimensions, about half 
full of delicious old Pozzuoli wjne ; and the third, not less 
in size, brimful of the like grape-juice, with its fluid oil- 
bung floating* at top. These unfortunate bottles being at an 
elevation of about 40 deg. visual angle from the horizon of 
the tripod, ought, in the nature of things, to have escaped 
the prying, yet pro temppre downcast looks of my fair visi- 
tors ; although, it is true, they had not to look up quite as 

y y high 
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<Mjg)t a# mother Eve did after that uofoi^BM^e 

w> «* jiBmrrr J r— fee digestion «r irkieMs w rigid- 

ty^ntailed upon us poor mortals, that I etiti feel warranted 
In fecribiog to that primary faux-pet the illicit longings of 
my Neapolitan fair guests after my frugal stock of Pozzuoli 
wine* No sooner did one of the damsels espy the forbid- 
den shelf, then, inasmuch as, on such occasions in particu- 
lar, the sex is all over the world gregarious, the assault 
thereon was a settled matter: vent, vidi, biM, was the word ; 
and my delicious Foszuoli wine fell an easy prey to their 
Sacrilegious hands and palate.* ImplenturveterisBacchi, or, 
in plain English, mesdames tippled till they had their fill : 
and what they left was very nearly finished by four or five 
half-starved footljnan, and other hall-rabble, in attendance 
on their worthy masters; for, when* Don Michele went into 
the kitchen, he found but it small remnant in one of the 
bottles, which he secured in hfs own room. 

Inspired with the juice, and further exalted by the agi- 
tation of dancing, most fif my fair guests became still more 
exhilarated, some grew ecstatically merry,and a few scarcely 
manageable. Surrounded by these voluptuous “ bacchae,” 

I feared the fete of Orpheus. Their frolics, however, I must 
say to their credit, were chiefly Jbvclled at Don Michele, 
probably because he* had spoiled the continuation of their 
sport. This poor mAa had now to suffer all sorts of mischief 
for refusing to join in their levels, till at last, for the sake of 
peace, he consented to dance one minuet and no more. All 
was hush In an instant, when he planed himself With his for- 
tunate partner in the middle of the room, as stiff as buckram 
and as serious as if he were occupied wife fee ablution of an 
algebraic fkwWeto- $ut no sooner had he performed fee 
footstep*# tffe %»> in turning his body wife grave ele- 
gance 
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gance on the* pivot of his toe, a pair of white silk garters 
(long and faithful servants to all appearance) were seen 
gracefully dangling down his back, and describing, at every 
turn of his automaton body, a variety of flowing irregular 
curves in the circumambient air. The merriment Which this 
unusual sight occasioned. Was in vain attempted to be stifled 
in a muttered titter ; it soon burst out with- increased vio- 
lence, his wife not excepted, who heartily joined the general 
laugh, but informed her better half of the cause of the satisfac- 
tion he gave to die company. For a wonder Master Michael 
took the joke in good part, and availing himself of the ap- 
pendage to his back, seized the ribboiis with each hand at 
the end, and continued his performance, with the addition 
of a variety of figures lie devised with his bandeaux, in the 
manner of the shawl dance. This trait of his good sense had 
the desired effect of warding bffthe previous ridicule he had 
been under. But when he Had gone through his pedestrian 
diagrams of parallels and diagonals, and had conducted with 
much formality his partner to her seat, he solemnly declared, 
that he would not p&t with his prize unless he could restore 
it precisely from whence it had come. What might have 
been the result of this declaration, it is impossible to guess; 
for, no sooner had his wife heard it, than she asked to see 
the garters, 4n order to Ascertain the owner; but When the 
had them, she put them in her pocket, saying, that she had 
wanted a pair this long while, and these would do quite Ws 
well as new ones, being, at all events, better than her own. 

When I learned the extent of the spoliation Commit- 
ted upon my bin, I did not so much regret the actual kiss 
I thereby sustained, as apprehend some unpleasant scenes 
of interruption to our festivity and mirth, from the excessive 
indulgence in the forbidden juice. However, whether It was 
owing to the excellence of the vintage, or to strength* of 
constitution in the fair partakers, only one casualty occurred ; 
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and as we had fortunately our Caledonian dSseulapius at 
hand, he was forthwith sent down stairs to administer profes- 
sional relief, which in this instance consisted of the simple 
recipe of a dish of tea, and was attended with the desired 
beneficial effect, so as to enable the patient to return home 
without any other assistance than the arm of her brother. 

The dawn of morn was the signal for the gradual sepa- 
ration of the' company; from all of whom, whether of the 
establishment or extra .guests, I had received, in the course 
of the evening, the most, pressing requests to make their 
house my own : and; to tlicir credit I must say, that, as far 
as I have yet had time or inclination to try the sincerity of 
these invitations, I have had no cause to regret my compli- 
ance. When all were gone, poor Hon Michele had to sus- 
tain a severe rebuke from his wife, for his carelessness in not 
securing my wine-bottles: " But so it is,” said the notable 
good lady, “ he will know evfcry thing better than other 
people ; had he done as I wished, and left us to mind these 
and other matters, Signer Don LuigiVould not have had 
his wine drunk, and some of these would-be ladies would 
have gone home sober, instead of making of them- 

selves.” To this accusation the husband made a retort 
courteous, by blaming the fetqale \>art of the fptnily for not 
accompanying the fair guests into Ihe kitchen, and minding 
the things there : and thns, in spite of my representation of 
the insignificancy of the objfcct, a neat and lively argument 
was maintained between both parties for some time, and 
only put an end to by the entrance of the confectioner with 
the report, that, on counting the leaden ice-moulds he had 
brought, five were missing, as also eight pewter tea-spoons, 
which he hoped I would allow to be charged, as Don Mi- 
chele had already made so hard a bargain with him, that if 
h# were, to stand the loss of these (valuable) articles, he must 
be out of pocket by me. My friencl was now going to put 

himself 
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himself into another passion, protesting that there were none 
but gente di garbo in the evening's party, people that would 
disdain purloining such trifles; and that not a tornesi* 
should be made good for the man’s own negligence, ■* But 
when 1 learned that the object in dispute amounted to the 
enormous sum of three or four shillings 1 pacified the dealer 
in snow by hdmitting it as a debit to my account of profit 
and loss, 

After this little anecdote of the ice-moulds, you will scarce- 
ly suppose, my dear T. that any of the* good things, such 
as cakes, sweetmeats, &c. were' suffered to remain on the 
sideboard at the departure of my' guests. Whether this 
practice, not to “ leave a wreck behind,” is as general here 
as I have observed it tp'be at Malta, I am unable to decide. 
At the latter place, let the provision be ever so abundant, 
what the stomach cannot ctfmpass, the pockets are sure to 
hold ; and in stuffing those; no great nicety is observed : so 
the article is portable at all, it finds its way into one or 
the other of the pedestrian saddle-bags, as by instinct. I 
have been assured by one of our officers, that, at a great fete 
which General Fox recently gave at Malta, one of the inhabi- 
tants (of sufficient rank tojje of the party) very dexterously, 
and, as he fancied, undeserved, slipped a small pullet, wrapt 
in his pocket-h&ndkercfiftef, into one of his side receptacles. 
tJufortuuately, an officer near him seeing the slight-of-hand 
transaction, poured a dose of parsley and butter after it t say- 
ing very coolly, " Allow me, sir, to help you to a little sauce 
at the same time.” 

But to return from Malta to the Infrescata, in order to 
bring this long epistle to a decorous conclusion, I have only 
to add, that the good humour of Don Michele was com- 
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p let fliy intond by the well-deserved compliment I pud him 
onihe efficiency and snugness of his arrangements, and by 
the satisfaction I expressed at his conduct of the evening’s en- 
tertainment. The fkmily insisted on instantly putting up my 
bed again in its old place, to afford me some rest ; an offer 
which 1 declined, as it was not only broad daylight, but a 
heavenly morning, such as my indolence had not yet allow- 
ed me to enjoy since my stay in Naples, held out an irresis- 
tible invitation to breathe the pure morning air of the lofty 
and salubrious region 1 inhabit. 1 therefore saddled my 
horse myself, and -sallied forth across the Uomero towards 
the Pianura, a favourite ride of mine. What a contrast 
burst upon my feelings ! An hour ago plunged into the midst 
of bacchanalian revels, I now quaffed rich draughts of the 
purest vital jur ; fluttering gusts or gentle morning breezes 
waved the clustering foliage of the classic pine, just bronzed 
by die glowing tints of the rising sun ; thousands of fea- 
thered songsters hailed the ne\V-b5m day with their wild 
notes, in answer, as it were, to the distant matin-bells of the 
Neapolitan convents ; thin and partial mists arose from the 
luxuriant fields, leaving every herb and blade bespangled 
with glistening drops of dew. Every now and then a pa- 
noramic view of Naples and the^surrounding country burst 
through the thickets of stately trfces which girt the ele- 
vated road i and this enchanting picture wtfs closed by the 
venerable Volcano, emitting from its crate? a thin and fleet- 
ing cloud of harmless vapouf* Vivid recollections of my 
earlier healthy years obtruded themselves involuntarily, my 
heart expanded with the purest emotions, and after the re- 
vel scenes 1 had but just shared in, 1 felt inwardly proud in 
being still susceptible of tile impressions of innocent delight 
which Nature alone is capable of exciting. Refreshed in 
body and mind, I. returned home to breakfast ; and, after a 
* _ hearty 
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hearty meal, took up my pen, in order to note down, for 
this report, the principal features of the evening’s transact 
tions. By thus retracing to you my Neapolitan adventures, 
I enjoy in a manner over again the gratification which 'they 
afforded me at the time of their occurrence ; while, at the 
same time, 1 anticipate the pleasure I am convinced you de- 
rive from their recital ; not on account of their intrinsic in- 
terest, but because they relate exclusively to ah individual 
united to you by the sacred ties of the most indissoluble 
friendship. 

Your’s, ■ 

* * * * 


LETTER XVIII. 

Dear T. 

. NOT to interrupt in my last letter to you the relation 
of my grand Parthenopian ball and festival, arf event 
to be remembered, as Don Michele declares, by succeed- 
ing generations in the Infrescata, I deferred, as you will 
recollect, giving you the particulars of my trip to Pozzuoli; 
undertaken principally with a view to invite the fair Doima 
Giuliana arid her uncle ^Don Giacomo to be of my party ; 
and, indeed en passant to inspect some of the natural curi- 
osities in the vicinity of that town,* which, although so very 
near Naples, had, from what cause I know not, remained 
yet unvisited by me. 

While tarrying on classic ground, it is excusable to be 
classically superstitious. A most disgusting right, which 
presented itself to my view as I passed the square Dei Sp&rito 
Santo , seemed to give me notice that the present day was 
none of my dies fausti. It was the funeral of a young Wo- 
man, who, to my utter astonishment, was carried on a bier, 

her 
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lier face and hands exposed, and her hair full dressed and 
powdered. In fact, you might have- taken her for a per- 
son asleep, had not the waxen and livid hue of death pro- 
claimed her slumber to be that of eternity. As I am not now 
writing a book of travels, I will spare you a side or two of 
moralizing reflections, which might be made on this singular 
national custom. That Don Michele, with whom I since 
had some conversation on the subject, stood up its strenuous 
champion, you will easily believe ; and, indeed, to some of 
his arguments I had little else to oppose than my personal 
repugnance to tlie'indclicacy of the spectacle. 

Leaving the funeral procession and their chaunts, bells, 
tapers, &c. I proceeded, musing upon what I had seen, 
down Strada Toledo and Chiaja to the Grotta di Posilipo. 
Black and dismal as my thohghts, the cavern resounded 
with the hollow rumblings ofa number of carts, and the 
bawling? of their clownish drivers. To avoid a collision with 
the whteels in this darkness visible, I inclined my horse to the 
left. He had carried me'twenty times safely through ; but 
as my (foretold) ill-luck would have it, the noise of the ve- 
hicles and of their brujtish masters frightened the poor animal 
out of his wits; in his restive capers and endeavours to get 
out of the way; he drove my thigluho close against the rock 
at the side, that, on regaining daylight out of this cave of 
horrors, I found a piece of my pan t{rioons .fairly ground off) 
and. a beginning made to extend the griuding operation to 
the substratum of my own skin. 

t 

To have to appear before Donna Giuliana in this novel 
state of undress, (although I had not long ag6 met with a 
like misfortune^m a similar errand) was a matter of extreme 
uneasiness, and the silk handkerchief tied round the affected 
part seemed but a sorry palliative. . Trotting on, however, 
I'ftnmd myself soon at the gates of Pozzuoli, where, among 

four 



four or five of the same profession, the cicerme who had 
attended me the former time, with the officious claim of an 
old acquaintance tendered his services. 1 accepted his 
offer, and told him to follow me to Don Giacomo. I sup- 
pose you know, sir," replied my guide, " of Donna Giu- 
liana’s being married t” 

There was galvanic power in the last word he uttered ; 
so forcibly did the shock of the sudden and unexpected in- 
telligence affect me. To any one but you, my dear T. I 
would be ashamed to own thus unreservedly What .1 felt at 
that moment, and what surely 1 had riot the most distant 
right or pretext to feel. Here’s a young woman, beautiful 
certainly beyond description, but unconnected with my 
views by any engagements whatever, implied or real; in 
fact, but for two or three interviews, an absolute stranger to 
me ; and I, with all the selfishness and spite of human na- 
ture, would fain have her forego the opportunity of a perma- 
nent settlement in life, for no solid reason, or rather for no 
reason at all. What inconsistent, What ridiculous egotism ! 

I had just time, in my way to Don Giacomo, to bring up 
a reserve of a few of the preceding sober reflections to re- 
store the balance between jeason and passion, and to enable 
me to enter his presence* with decorous composure. The 
cicerone’s information was soon cohfirrtied by the fair Giu- 
liana’s uncle, with the addition ‘of a few particulars not at 
all calculated to lessen my astonishment or ill humour. The 
fortunate bridegroom, a clod-hopper at Ischia — past forty—- 
unknown to the model of ideal Grecian beauty till within a 
fortnight of the wedding — the match brought about by the 
kind interference of Father Anselino, mentioned in one of 
iny former letters, and a variety of minor details which 
would not interest you.. My visit was short, and any ift- 
vitation to my fete now out of the question ; so bidding Don 
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Giacomo a hasty adieu, with an appendix to his niece when 
he should see her, I joined my guide at the gate, and or- 
dered him to conduct me to the Solfatara. 

In our way up the hill, behind Pozzuoli, a conversation 
arose which shewed that the enquiries and pursuits of my 
cicerone wdrc not solely confined to antiquarian objects : 
" Well, signor,” exclaimed his Tullyship, " was I right or 
not, in what I told you about Donna Giuliana?”—" Quite 
right, I am sorry to say .” — “ Why sorry, sir? Surely it is a 
good thing she has found a husband ; and he, on his part, 
may boast of the choice he has made, in regard to beauty at 
least.” On my observing that a person of Donna Giuliana’s 
charms and mental perfections need at no time have been 
at a loss for a husband, my antiquarian looked at me with 
a knowing eye, premised rfiy being a galant-uomo, who 
would scorn to do him any harm by revealing what he w as 
about to tell me, and lowering his voice into a confidential 
whisper (although not a soul was to be seen within half a 
mile around), communiiated to me a mass of intelligence so 
much bordering on the nature of a chroniquc scandaleuse , 
that I found it necessary to stop his current of abuse by a 
peremptory order, adding my firm belief that Donna Giuli- 
ana’s extraordinary beauty had roused the evil tongues of 
her envious enpmies. “ She is pretty, signor,” replied the 
cicerone ; but we hive her betters in beauty in this town of 
buys, 1 can assure you, sir ; and, if you will give me leave, 
I shall be proud to introduce you to one or two that shall 
soon make you forget Donna Giuliana.” 

Vexed with the fellow’s slander, I cried out) " Mind your 
business, Mr, Jack of all trades, and introduce me to the 
cavern of Brimstone.” — " Of Brimstone, sir?” — " The Sol- 
thtara, booby.” — " Why here it is, sir,” pointing to a 
w r oodcn gate f>efore us, placed across a hollow way between 
‘ two ravines. It 
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It will not be difficult, I think, to give you a pretty cor- 
rect idea of the singular appearance of this remarkable na- 
tural curiosity. A cavern it certainly is not, as I had ima- 
gined ; on the contrary, represent to yourself a circular hill, 
with its summit cut off horizontally, or, more mathematical- 
ly speaking, a truncated cone, whose upper area might be 
two hundred yards in diameter. This circular &rea is what 
is called the Solfatara. It is, however, not at the top of the 
hill, but sunk in considerably, and entirely surrounded by 
an uninterrupted ridge of pretty equal altitude, covered with 
trees and underwood. From wliajt has been said, jou will 
perhaps of your own accord compare the place to an amphi- 
theatre, the surrounding ridge to the seats, and the Solfatara, 
to tire arena, or, asit is called at Astley’s, the ride; with this 
modification, that the ai»Aia of the Solfatara is considerably 
above the level of the outward base of the mountain, and 
forms a flat, composed of a sbil of a greyish white appear- 
ance, 

* 

On entering this dismal place,* you are struck by the 
hollow sound of your footsteps; a stone dropped by your 
guide still more confirms your belief, that you are walking 
over an immense cavern, concealed merely by the sheet of 
whitish soil upder your feet; ^aud, on looking around, you 
have ocular demonstration that this cavern, farlrom being a 
vacuum, is — a gulyh of subterraneous fine. A* pretty comfort- 
able promenade, you wAl say, to ambulate over a burning 
volcano, with the heat of the ground striking through ode s 
shoe soles, and volumes of smoke, as hot as fire itself, forcing 
their way through the fissures 6f the parched earth. 'Ihis 
very smoke is brimstone in a gaseous form ; for every thing 
it touches becomes incrustated with native sulphur. You 
may suppose the air you respire in the Solfatara to be im- 
pregnated with any thing but pleasant smells. I think tj^e 
place must be very unhealthy, and the countenances of the 
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few human beings I found at work here confirm this Opinion. 
Tbeiremploymentis to extract, by boiling, thesulphur, alum, 
sal-ammoniac, vitriol, and other similar mineral productions 
with Which the earth and the rain water which settles in the 
cavities and ponds, are here richly impregnated. No fuel is 
required for this process, for the subterraneous heat is quite 
sufficient to' boil the water in the pans. In fact, all the 
above-mentioned mineral substances may here be obtained 
in a variety of ways. Provided you have a vehicle to col- 
lect or imbibe the subterraneous exhalations, you are sure 
of an ample and teasy harvest. Tiles and flat stones placed 
over any of the apertures will, as I have already said, forth- 
with be incrustated, and the earth itself is employed to im- 
bibe the impregnated exhalations, being for that purpose 
diligently *dug up, turned repeatedly with iron tools, and 
afterwards submitted to extraction and purification. 

From the preceding description, you will naturally and 
justly conclude, that the Solfatara is nothing else but the 
crater of a former volcano, not extinguished certainly, but 
reduced to a state of comparative tranquility ; a continual 
burning, instead of occasional violent eruptions. The time 
when this mountain ceased to he an active volcano, is be- 
yond the reach of history. That in the Emperor Nerd’s 
reign it appeared much in the sarrke state as we now find it, 
may be concluded fifom the following interesting description 
which the poet Petronius A'rbiter has left us of i* * 

Est locus, exciso pemtus demersus hiatu, 

Parthenopen inter magnasque Dicharchidos arva. 

Cocyta prrfusus aqua ; aum spirilus extra 
Qui ferit eflusus, funesto spargitur aastu. 

Non base autumno tellus viret, aut alit herbas * 

Cespite iaetus tiger : non verno persona cantu 
Mollia diseordi strepitu virgulta loquuntur : 

Sed Chaos, et nigro squalentia pumice saxa 
Gaudent feral t circum ttunulata enpressu : 

Has inter sedes diris pater extulit ora 
Bus to ram flammis, et cann sparsa favilla. 
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Somewhat mere than a mile north of the Solfatara, arethe 
Asttuni, likewise the remains of an early volcano. But this 
mountain, unlike the Solfatara, is completely burnt out. Its 
open crater, a circular plain perhaps three or four miles in’ cir- 
cumference, is covered with a beautiful wood of large and 
small trees, and contains two or three lakes, or rather ponds. 
Surrounded on all sides by a continued ridge, you can 
scarcely imagine a more romantic spot. I have only sur- 
veyed it from the heigths above ; for, as it is a royal chase, 
well stocked with deer and other game, the place is inclos- 
ed and locked by a gate. ’ 

I took my leave of the Solfatara and the cicerone at the 
same time. But before I sent the latter back to his home, 
I obtained from him an’exact direction, as I thought, of the 
way I had to take to arrive '"at the Lake Agnano, which I 
intended to take in my road. Ere I had, however, travelled 
half a mile, I found myself completely desoriente .and be- 
wildered ; and to render my situation ludicrously worse, I 
had turned my horse into a footpath, between two rocks, the 
perpendicular sides of which gradually approached each 
other, till there was actually not room, enough either to pro- 
ceed onward, or even to turn the horse. It was with some 
difficulty I dismounted, in order to explore on foot whither 
the path ultimately led. ’To leave the horse, to himself, there 
was no danger ; for, as, he could not turn, he was obliged 
either to stand still, or to move on after me in the narrow 
defile. Going forward, I discovered, in various places, na- 
tive sulphur making its way through the rocks, and tingeing 
the stone with a variety of hues, some like cinnabar, others 
blueish, and* others yellow ; and after penetrating for about 
forty yards, I found the path terminate in a spring, the 
water of which was strongly impregnated with sulphur. In 
and about Naples, wl\ere there are hundreds ofiriineral 
springs of every description, this is no great curiosity. I 

was. 
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was, nevertheless, pleased with the discovery, particularly 
with the novel sight of seeing brimstone grow , if I may be 
allowed the expression. Another novelty, for me, was the 
sight of vast quantities of wild asparagus, which I met with 
in this excursion, and which is gathered and sold by poor 
people at Naples. It is not to be compared to our fine En- 
glish asparagus, and 1 have seen no other than this wild 
sort since my stay in Naples. 

• 

The greatest difficulty remaining, was to get the horse 
out of this defile. . As I could not drag him out by the tail, 
I'got on and tried to ‘back him ; but he did not understand 
this manoeuvre, and reared briskly. Dismounting, there- 
fore, once more, I took hold of the bit, and by gentle treat- 
ment gradually pushed him backwards, till there was room 
enough to tack him about. 

When all was right again, 1 resorted to a remedy, for find- 
ing the 'true road, which, whenever my way was home- 
wards, I had, ere now, more than once successfully put in 
practice. The horse now became cicerone : left to proceed 
according to his own instinct, he in less than a quarter of 
an hour brought me into a lane, from whence I saw hake 
Agnano right before me; here 1 espied, and jsoon met a 
party of foreigners and Italians oru horse back,' just coming 
from the lake. In England we should have passed each o- 
ther sans mot dire ; here one of the' cavalcade, without ce- 
remony, addressed me, “ If you come to sec the Grotta del 
Cane *, sir, you are just in time; the man that shewed it to 
us is but a little way behind r” I thanked the communica- 
tive stranger, paced on, and soon found the keeper of that 
infernal cavern, attended by three dogs, the wretched vic- 
tims of criminaf curiosity. — I’ll describe at once. 

• 

This Grotto del Cane is here reckoned a very unaccount- 
- able 
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able sort of a thing, and seems to have been held in wonder 
already in Pliny’s time. In the 95th chapter of his second 
book, where he treats of exhalations from the earth, he says 
— “ Spiritus letales alibi, aut serobibus emissi, aut ipso loci 
situ mortiferi ; alibi volucribus tantum, ut Soracte vicino 
urbi tractu : alibi praeter hominem, ceteris animantibus : • 
nonnunquam et homini, ut in Sinuessano agro’j et Puteola- 
no : spiracula vocant, alii Charoneas scrobes, mortiferum 
spiritum exhalantes*.” 

I don’t know how it is with you, but'to me one of the 
greatest treats is, to see a natural or artificial curiosity, des- 
cribed already by a Roman or Grecian writer, and little or 
nothing altered during the interval of so many centuries. 
Every thing in this sublunary world is so perishable, or sub- 
ject to change, that it does One good now and then to see 
an instance, where nature, and much more where the little 
reptile, Man, has Succeeded in setting the all-destroying 
grasp of Time at defiance : besides/ the thought of this or 
that great man’s having beheld th<? object before me, just in 
the same state in which I now find it, converts that object, 
as it were, into a point of communication, a conductor be- 
tween me and the person that lived so many ages before. 

*• . • 

But speculations aside, and to our grot,to ; the descrip- 
tion of whiqh you perhaps think ITiavfe as great a reluctance 
to enter upon, as the dogs seemed to feel in approaching 
the cave itself. As soon as the poor devils saw me talk to 
their barbarous master, they instantly began, almost imper- 
ceptibly. 


* Deadly vapours in some places issue from apertures in the earth, while ia 
others they are the effect of peculiar local causes. Some of these prqve fatal to 
birds only, as Soracte in the vicinity of Rome 5 others are destructiye <0 dtcry 
living creature except man ; and some, indeed, even to human beings, as is the case 
In the districts of Sinuessa and Pozzuolu The apertures emitting this pestilential 
gas are bp some called the ventilators 0 f the Infernal Regions . 



eepti%, to sneak off against the sides of the rock, with 
their tails hid between their legs ; and when the fellow, with 
pitiless, voice, called them to him, they crept, or rather 
cradled towards us in a reluctant curve / canimid perhaps.) 
Had I not already been predetermined to forego the gmtifi- 
• cation of an idle curiosity, I must not have had a heart to 
be your frieiid, my dear T. to have remained unmoved by 
the instinctive anguish of these miserable animals. Giving 
therefore, tlie master to understand that the dogs would 

not be wanted, we proceeded to the grotto without them. 

• • 

« 

To this little cave, about ten feet long, and six feet in 
brcaxlthand heigth, you are admitted by a door which is kept 
locked. You’see nothing that could interest your curiosity ; 
but a mephitic and pestiferous gas* ‘extending more or less 
to the height of about a foot, spreads itself along the whole 
floor. Above that altitude the air is harmless, and you re- 
spire freely ; % but below it, any living&eing breathing the 
foul air but for the short time of a few minutes, is sure to die 
under couvulsions. Thd experiment is usually made with 
dogs ; but one of the Spanish viceroys of Naples, the famous 
Don Pedro di Toledo, a man to whom the city is indebted 
for many of its improvements, had the inhuman curiosity to 
make a trial with two galley*- si ayes, who bath died very 
soon after beiyg plunged into 'the deadly atmosphere. 
If the time of immdrsioft is but short, such as one minute, 
and, the animal is instantly taken to, and thrown into, the wa- 
ter of the lake (which is but four or five yards off), it will re- 
cover from the fit ; but its health is nevertheless much im- 
paired by the frequency of similar experiments ; and I have 
been told a dog is seldom able to go through more than 
twenty repetitions at most. What I am telling you here is all 
from the reports of others. I was quite satisfied with seeing a 
lighted candle immersed in the gas ^ it became suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and. What struck me most, the smoke, instead of 
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rising, travelled in a horitontaldkoetiortv to ike entrance «l 
the grotto* where, wnlyvk miogkrfwith, and dispersed into, 
the atmospheric air. This observation, and, the circumstance 
oftjhe gets being confined to the bottom of the cave, proves 
its being much heavierdhan common air ; mid its deadly 
nature, like that of fixed ‘air (which produoesprecisely the 
same effects), in all probability proceeds fronA the mineral 
substances below the surface of the ground, whkh are , as it 
were, worked, fermented, and forced upwards by the subterv 
raucous fires. 

As talking of a fly puts some people in mind of an ele- 
phant, so the view of tliis little cave brought' to my thoughts 
the Oracle ofDelphos, which had ceased to give answers as 
early as die time of the first Roman emperors. - The cause 
of this failure, Plutarch,; inh is Treatise upon Oracles, as- 
cribes to the gradual wasting of the subterraneous spirit 
emitted from the cave below the temple : I $m> therefore, 
much inclined to believe that there & some truth in this al- 
ledged reason, and that the wholt of the oracular mystery 
was not altogether a pious fraud of the Grecian clergy. It 
is not at all unlikely that the cave into which the' Pythian 
priestess descended, was, like the Grotta del Cane, filled 
with an air exhaled from .under-ground, a vapour of course 
not so pernicious* but still capable of inebriating <the&natic 
woman, and of throwing her into a fit ofceligious frenzy, 
during which die might, like the magnetized . females of re- 
cent memory, abstract herself from things present, and, un- 
consciously, give replies relating to futurity, which, directed 
by the art and foresight of the keen priests, and delivered os 
they were uftder proverbial ambiguity, could not fail being 
frequently confirmed by subsequent events. Instances of 

But here, you will say, I am bewildering myself hqd yon 
in the Pythian Grotto, before I have led you out of the* Grot- 
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ta del Cane ; thus bringing you into new troubles before the 
old ones are got rid of. You are right my dear T. and the 
more so, as the little 1 have to add will certainly not justify 
beginning a fresh sheet. Once more, my good fellow, you 
must excuse these sallies now and then : in a friendly letter 
it does one good to write down at random what comes up* 
permost : as 0 Pliny the Younger says, aliud est epistelam, 
aliudhistoriam ; aliud atnieo, aliudomnibus serffterr.— Come! 
three Latin quotations in one letter, that is pretty fair I think. 

As soon as the experiment with the light was performed, 
my guide and 1 bade adieu to the grotto ; and here I was wit-, 
ness of ianothcr trait, strongly indicative of brute understand-' 
ing and gratitude. As soon as the three miserable curs saw 
their master lock the door of the cave, they possessed canine 
lflgic enough to conclude that nothing more was to be feared 
with regard to their bearing a part in the exhibition.— They 
capered aboi$ joyfully, rolled their still wet carcases in the 
grass, jumped up their cruel tyrant’s legs, and licked and 
fondled him in the most expressive manner. Even l, though 
a perfect stranger to them, shared in the manifestation of 
their thankful joy . Sterne would have made a famous chap* 
ter of this ; but your humble servant, quite satisfied with the 
enjoyment of the scene, untied his horse from jthe tree, and, 
without any further noticeable incident, arrived at bis quar- 
ters in the Infirescata, as reported in his lest. . 

Ever y©ur*s, &c. 


Letter xix>. 
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Dear T" rw ^ 1 - < . • < • .s • s> 

! THE return of the court, from Palermo, Belong and so 
anxiously wished for, and so often falsely reported, is no lon- 
ger a matter of speculation. It has been Officially .announ- 
ced, and die preparations for a suitable reception of theroyai 
fugitives; age already in great forwardness-; but I sadly fear 
I shall not be a witness of all the fine sights and sham which 
will be exhibited on the occasion. Naples Is already, intole- 
rably hot, and growing worse •every day, while I am not get- 
ting much better in my health* however good ray spirits may 
be: 1 haVe therefore resolved, to depart northward < (home- 
wards, my boy !), as soon as 1 can find a companion among 
the frequent arrivals of officers froift Malta, on their way to 
England. Alone, 1 cannot venture to traverse Italy and 
France mmy present debilitated state ; but , to meet with a 
sensible and feeling fellow .traveller, .good natured enough 
to put upwith the society of owe whom he may/ perhaps, have 
to nurse^is not an easy otatter. Onerefusall hfite already 
encountered, on meoticwiiig x%ndidjy^my coiiditioii.; and 
another I bave given to a poolrfellow more shattered than 
myself, whom probably I should not have brought beyond 
the Pontine marshes; not surely from any uncharitable mo- 
tives ; but what attention 'coulcT an invalid like me pay to an 
aguish and ophthalmic chaise companion, blind of one eye, 
and of doubtful vision with the other ? 

. The universal joy which the news of the king’s expected 
arrival has spread over this city, could not be greater for a 
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'Titus, an A)itoninus; a Hciii^ 5%ft1ff , c J of a George. The 
people here arc literally mad. 'This ecstacy mycynie land- 
lord, who secs every object through the medium of his dis- 
coloured and splenetic, fency, malignantly deduces rather 
from the eagerness of the vulgar for the expected festivities 
and exhibitions, and their hope for the return of prosperity 
with that of 1 the court and its numerous attendants, than 
from any effervescence of loyalty ; a virtue which his prides 
himself to possess irta pre-emiriefti 'ddgrce/^UUiil fOr* which, 
indeed; according to lus relation, he has suffered severe per- 
secution during the t^Vblntiodary^e^jChf OftheVecentNeapo- 
Rtah M&ofy* ‘WheiV he ^eaksdf hiSkiiigfitis invariably by 
terfrW <' il mm> This, 

teal tf &&&!&/ d&Tdtidfi Whis king, tfew daysago] procured 

mm it tf^ikr mm* 1 A '■ <•:«;> ■ : . 

: i * n •'* ; Jt/ ‘ ■*, * - S 

In Oirdbf togiVetOthte drty,b4feflfiMenough in itself, a 
kirid of. temporary holiday dfeSs, it feral this moment in the 
act dfbfcihg decOraMf 'with A htrmber of superbgirigerbread 
structures, Wherever there is foOm fbrcrtintm ing them, all of 
Classic model, ybn niay ^ppoUe ^Ampitheatres, 'temples, 
trfUfnphai^rches, ‘ and h colbnnade», are springing Up like 
rhushrootUs. Thfe marbh^rtnd granite sofidftij Oftheir an- 
cestors of the AttgustUn ag&— teekaday !— isasped lit canvas 
arid deal sriperhitCUdaUce of the erection of 

one of these 1 thingjand I 

ath. assured by ttori hfitti^if that, if every CUmpetrter had 
obtained a slideofthe job UfCUhvas4idhi ( teotm , e; l a very de- 
cent cityUtfght havfe bfednrtfU Up f Undtht#,*as government 
cbtild not possibly satisfy alt, K mauy^'the ! disappointed cate- 
Ves-candidates had goftebver toHheoppo^rdn, >(# I may ha 
allowed to pro&ne th rs hallowed term l by transplanting it to 
Neapolitan soil) and might, for aught he knows, attempt to 
^inakea patriotic bonfire of these combustible monuments of 
t ' ' ’ "■ * moderti 

mu wti m mupm,* ■# m »— 
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modem grandeur, evenbefar© they were completed , — “These 
lu^ ycwr Neapolitao pfttriols/' sekdaimed tlie indignant Don 
Aficbef©,^ whose country is in their purse, instead of being 
in their hearts. You smile. Signor Don Luigi ! Ah l *you, 
that come from the bosom of a free and great people,, are 
ima£qnaurte& with>tlie sordid/the base motives which guide 
tbeaetieosofa majority id* our 'Neapolitans,* from the high - 
est 4» the lowest. Protection, patronage,”— (the word \ in- 
terest is noftscorrent in Naples ) >** is here the surest road, to 
preferment;’ 1 : &c« < ■ ■ • b •< 

*!»• ki in' ‘-s' ! 1 ■ • ‘r • *• * .. . ' 1 - i. 

. > • 

I’ll safVe you the rest of his eloquent philippic, which; to 
know me rights of it, equally had its source in disappoint- 
ment.' PoorDon Michele had made, great interest forth© 
amphitheatre, which in tlie ' full Confidence of bis • loyalty 
he made sure to ob taini/bitt Which fell to the share of a more 
powerful competitor :i'thpg, not getting the amphitheatre, 
he' was obliged to content himself with' > a triomp.hal arch. 
Thfe humbler’ employ he would disdainftdly have 'refused, 
had not his betterdialf (one of those good-natured creatures 
who know how to accommodate things to circumstances), 
by die admixture of two or three apposite proverbial' say- 
ings, pr6ved> to demonstration, the expediency of being con- 
tented with the lesser boon, if the greater be out of our 
reach. Although;, however^ Don Michele, in bppearance 
at feast, had so* faryiplded stodufciediwort’s reasonable re- 
presentations, as to accept wf’ilie honour of the triuipphal 
arch, andto put an active hand ta the great work, his :mind 
has been anything but at ease ever since* He is determined to 
welcome his ^ amatwsiiiio sovrano^ with a supplied?, setting 
forth the vile arts practised against One of Ins majesty ’s’liege 
subjects ; and for this weefe past there ha&been more spar- 
ring between this opposite couple, than during my whole 

• previous 
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previous stay % th*h#*C# W two if®, whet* I 

asked Donna Luisa, tj£*l -the noise below wa* about, she 
replied with a sigh ,' " Cos’ altro se non <tttel maledetta 

Ftfe4tro*/” 

r 

Yesterday had been agreed upon top accompany Don 
Michele dowri to the city to Inspect the frffits of h£tft$ei)itcr- 
tural genius,* together with the other machind, (as he calls 
these wooden monuments) in ‘different parts of the to % wn. — 
While dressing, I plainly heard under my feet, his stentorial 
lower notes, in counterpoint with the additional keys of ma- 
dkme, performing sundry variations, on the eternal Theme 
of these Unfortunate macfiint ; to put an cod to whibh con* 
cert, 1 mod greater speed iu my toilette. — Just as I entered 
the room, Donna Maria thought proper to put forth a sub- 
missive argument or two, in httfpjky, at a time when the 
kind office of mending a fallen loop in a faithful pair of silk 
hose of her grim lord ( stante pede ), gave her a just'hope of 
obtaining a reciprocally kind ear to her well-meant repre- 
sentation ; and when the* aspect of the negative pole of his 
dread person had lulled her usual fears. Don Michele 
could mi help listening with unwonted composure to his 
wife’s rhetoric ; for, with his shin in the lap of Delila(a fac- 
simile of the monopod ic attitudeof a crane), his great instinc- 
tive efforts to regelate the continual fluctuations of his center 
of gravity, engrossed ^driMsttentfont. * He seemed dully 
senp|»le of the risk ofhavingfhf the alight# vibration, his 
epttele incorporated with the hosiery Wefh Hit posture 
Wright, at that moment, have il^.i%$p»paiid' loan atti- 
tude of Pari&ot’s, had ft been acromplhied by anything like 
her Winning smile. But his bitten lips seemed tb tell what, 
under circumstances of less restraint, he would, and could 
have sai4 to Donna Mafia’s arguments. Unfortunately for 
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hhr, (ltoweirer tfher&tgfr 

mmt w as infinitely longer. f &^4a* »f her silk. She 
bad been prudent, had die cut both simultaneously ; but, 
in releasing' can «poso from durance vile, she continued, 
with much fluency, to doubt whether, after all, there Was any 
great difference betwixt an Am tromfale (as the pleased to 
term it) and a PUcatro . — “ As much difference,” replied 
Don Michele, while turning his terrific visage again for the 
first time towards her, “ as the-e is betwixt your stupid bead 
and mine — excuse her ignorance. Signor Don Luigi 1— Why, 
woman! you might just as well compare y&ur tinder-box 
with the w. am union -pi ate in the Jfiuomo — Now, for as 
much '<& the iru dc of a fair tongue is m6st seldom penza 
replica, Dor.na Maria very properly rejoined, ff Be it CO', n»y 
dear; but then, if yeti can't have the communion-plate, 
why not make youreel$lto|ppy with the tinderbox V' 

' 1 A 

It was impossible to help smiling at this curious compa- 
rison j even Don Michele’s lips assumed, involuntarily you 
may suppose, a satyr-like twist ; 'hut, recovering instantly 
the grave proportions of his amiable countenance, he begged 
of me, in miserable French, to oheok my mirth, otherwise 
his wife might think she had said a good thing ; and having, 
by a gentle mb or two,, renovated his fazzoletto f (which, 
by a short exposure to the rays of the $un, a over the sticks of 
a few flagrant carnation -pots^faal been subjected to a pre- 
vious evaporation of its aqJwua particles); having' thus 
renovated, I any, his Jazza/kUa into a fitness for the ulterior 
services of the d^kspplIM himself ready, ferthfrltart ; 
and takingthls place on my left, we sallied htft 

on our way to see this famous triumphal arch. In this our 
triumphal procession, we passed by the £*rgo del Spirit© 
Santo, a pretty spite, defeorated on one side by a hand* 
,» Sbme 
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some stone colonnade, which, on the presint great occasion. 
Wan probably deemed an insufficient ornament. Some do- 
zens of busy carpenters/ &c. gave a pledge, that whatever 
Wasln the power of deal, canvas, ochre,white4ead, and 
size to achieve, would be done, tocreate a superb colonnade 
to last for a day or two. >■ v . 

Upon my word, dear T. these temporary structures: ap- 
peared to me as so many ominous presages of the brevity of 
die joy 'of ** 

* * *• „ , 

# ^ 
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Proceeding down Mottf-Oliveto, we reached the § edile , or 
Seggio del Porto, .the siteof Don Michele’s trmmp/iaAcareer. 
I ought to inform you, by the way, that this hiedile dei Porto 
h one of the four or five singular' edifices in Naples, the 
purport of which 1 had some trouble to find out. The Nea- 
politan nobility, it appears, is'divided into several associa- 
tions, enjoying particular privileges, and having particular 
public functions assigned to them. These sedili, or seggi, 
I am told, are the halls or* head-quarters of each association, 
where, formerly more than now, they had their meetings to 
deliberate upon matters of their common interest. They are 
lofty, fanciful structures, open on all sides, and inwardly 
decorated with innumerable coate. of arms of .the families 
belonging* to the respective associations, v 

. * 

Although Don Michele give himself very great airs of 
importance with the workmen; f soon found reason to sus- 
pect, that he was beta secondary person iath is great national 
undertaking ; for an architect was present to direct foe ope- 
ration. My friend probably supermtends the •financial 
branch ; at leasts I saw him pay foe workmen. These are 
■mere surniises,forwhen laskedhimwhat tbeaichitectbad 
to do with the concern, he replied, in a surly tone, “ What 
Atee but to execute my design ? And what do you think 

of 
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of the design* Signor Don Luigi, eh ?— Have you any thing 
of the kind in England?”—" Not of the same materials, I 
must own.”—" I understand ; but you will allow, if we can 
do the thing with these materials, we must equally be able 
to do it in granite or porphyry. The difference lies only in 
the time and expence. The Neapolitans, trust me, sir* 
know something about the arts, although they* do not make 
patent snuffers and corkscrews. 

I 

From the triumphal arch, which, .even in its unfinished 
state, exhibited a taste and chastity of conception far above 
what 1 knew my friend to possess (and Iflatter myself to have 
pretty ?vell fathomed his mental power and' cireutnstance)> 
our course went to the royal palace, to see the amphitheatre 
that was building on thd square before it. Wejfound it in 
great forwardness, and 1 confess 1 was struck with pleasing 
surprise at the unexpected si^ht. Fancy to yourself an ex- 
act fac-stmile of one of the ffinest Roman amphitheatres, full 
size, that is, house-high and more, with its numerous arches, 
rows of seats, vomitories, in short, *with every characteristic 
feature of these extraordinary structures, faithfully and mi- 
nutely copied and imitated ; and you may form an idea of 
this wooden amphitheatre. Where it was finished and co- 
loured, it required a very ne$r approach to discover its ma- 
terials, so skilfully was the canvas painted in imitation of 
stone. The deception really could not*be greater. W e have 
no idea of a thing of this kind ih our northern matter-of-iact 
latitudes : the Italians are at hbme in these matters ; they 
are adepts in the art of perspective, in the just distribution of 
light and shade, in the knowledge of grandeur of effect, &c. 
Their pure Sky and the sublime monuments around them, 
afford them facilities in this respect, which are denied to us. 
I left this sham)theatre with inward approbation, and wil- 
lingly gave a few carlins to a parcel of workmen, .Who po- 
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litely obstructed our departure, with a request for something 
per here alia salute del Re *. 

You may suppose, dear T. that the concentration of tlu* 
solar rays, within the elliptical walls of this wooden amphi- 
theatre, was productive of a degree of heat by no means con- 
genial to my ‘delicate frame, already sufficiently fevered and 
fatigued by no common exertions of climlnng over half* 
finished rafters and planks. F The feelings of my companion 
were equally visible on his glistening countenance, checker- 
ed, as it appeared, by numerous lactean rivulets of dissolved 
powder and pomatum ; Iris sufferings had silenced his speech, 
his sullcn|lips closed motionless, except to give vent ^period- 
ical intervals to puffing breaths of internal vapour, sent forth 
in exchange for equal draughts of the exterior less heated at- 
mospheric air. Whenever Dpu Michele is silent for any 
considerable time, an approaching storm may be looked for 
w ith certainty ; to avert the bmfcting of which, iu the present 
case, I proposed an adjournment to an ice-cellar, which was 
accepted by a dry “ coirte vuoleie^.” His speech returning 
with every sip of the frozen raspberry juice, he commenced 
his conversation according to the Socratic method of question 
and answ er : — “ You seemed to be much delighted, Signor 
Don Luigi, with this said amphitheatre of our>?” — “As far 
as I am able to judge, it appears to me a correct and beau- 
tiful fac-siinile of a real one.” — “ How ohj do you conceive 
it to be ?” — " Its age cannot be many days surely, for it is 
not above a fortnight since I walked across the square on 
which it stands, when there appeared no signs of it.” — “And 
how old, pray, did you say the theatre at Pompeji was, 
which we visited some weeks back?” — “Between 17and 1800 
years in round numbers,” was my answer, although 1 now 
began to see the drill of my friend’s catechjsation. 

• . ' In 

• — — 
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In one of my early letters I have Made you acquainted 
with the preposterous opinion Don Michele entertains of the 
origin of the city of Pompeji, which, in his belief; is nothing 
else- but a forgery of modern date, contrived by the govern- 
ment to attract strangers from all quarters of Europe' to the 
Neapolitan dominions. His arguments in favour of that wild 
hypothesis I have likewise been at the trouble of putting 
down for you, as a monument, of the extent to which a per- 
verted mode of reasoning majr carry intellectual extrava- 
gance. Suffice it, therefore, now to say, that the present 
erection of the temporary amphitheatre and of .the other 
wooden structured in different parts of the city, was triumph- 
antly held up as a most convincing proof of the fabrication 
of the city of Pompeji in a similar manner. With people of 
Don Michele’s stamp k*is as impossible to argue a point, as 
it would be with a downright madman ; so that when I found 
him utterly callous to common reason, 1 put an end to the 
discourse by declaring, that 1 should once more .repair to 
Pompeji, to examine more minutely into every thing that 
could throw light on the subject in dispute between us ; till 
which time I begged my friend to leave the question in Its 
present state of doubtful suspense. .To this he reluctantly 
consented ; ; and having, by three or four glasses of different 
ices; cooled*his spirit of contradiction, and become pleasant, 
he of his own accord proposed a walk -to the mole, which I 
agreed to, provided on, our returif he Vould be my guest at 
Madame Gasse’s, the French inn, where, in my town visits, 
I frequently join at the table d’flCte, 

On our way thither we had some difficulty in passing 
through a crowd of people; who, until great eagerness and 
with Neapolitan clamour, had assembled rqnud a man, sit- 
ting with pen and ink' before a frail .table, busily employed 
jn committing to paper the crude thoughts of a country cldwn 
in tho attitude of dictating to him ; for the noise was too loud 
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to hear what was going forward. A board above the bead 
of the engrosser proclaimed his calling.— Qui si famm me- 
ntoriaU, letters, ed nitre seritture, mV oitimo stib Modern*.” 
( Here are drawn up memorials, letters, and other writings, 
in the best modem style ). — Ever eager to seize any oppor- 
tunity Of Observing the manners and national character of 
a people whoftt I have every reason to think better of than 
some of our superficial magpie tourists, I pressed forward to 
obtain a nearer view of the transactions of this univer^pl se- 
cretary? when Don Michele, pulling me back by the skirt 
of, my coat, begged I would not demean myself, by thus 
mixing with the vulgar ; .adding, that if 1 Ibid a mind to see 
one of these public writers, he woukl conduct me to a friend 
of his at no great distance, under, whose very windows the 
same kind of literary traffic was carried on daily, and bom 
whose balcony I might watch at my ease the operations of 
the man and his untutored customers. “ You already know, 
Don Mafteo,” he added, “ for Ire played the violoficel the 
Other day at your concert and ball, out of friendship to me,’ 1 

ft 

This was a welcome offer : thither we shaped our course. 
Oft entering the apartment of the first floor, Don Matteo left, 
his score, scraped a number of. bows in quick time, with 
bustling hurry turned a child, two fowls, and a barking dog 
into the adjoining room (whither his wife followed as soon 
as she had packed off a litter of oI$ clothes, broken, toys, 
pea-shells, &c. which disfigured the symmetry of the com- 
poser’s abode), and thanked my fidus Achates in the most 
hearty manner for procuring him this unmerited honour of 
the Colonel 's visit. “ Me is not come to see you,” replied 
the uncourteous cynic; “ all he wants is to look’out at your 
window, to observe the man below writing his letters.”- — . 
" If so,” rejoined Che j3on of Apollo, “ 1 /shall for once 
have reason to rejoice at the neighbourhood of the. fellow, 
di&se customers, together with himself, 1 have often wished 

J 
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in the crater of Vesuvius : their bawliftg, till Ibecame used 
to it, spoiled many a happy idea before I could bring it to 
paper. But never mind, we must ail live; Come, Signor 
Colonello, make yourself quite at home. Here/' opening 
the balcony window; “ make your observations m tza aog- 
gezsiorte *, while Don Michele and I have a little chat 
together." 

, ' s * , . ‘ 

The composer of letters b^low was just receiving, from 

an elderly woman, the sura of six gram (about threes 

pence ) for an epistle he had indited to her son at 

Bari ; after whihh a farmer, next, in rotation, was admitted 

’ ^ 

into presence. His business appeared to be on secret ser- 
vice ; for the corresponding oracle politely requested some 
of the more curious auditors to step a little asidh. At first, 
indeed, the farmer's instructions were conveyed in a whis- 
per; but as a Neapolitan loves dearly to talk as loud as bis 
lungs will let him, and to accompany his sermocinations 
with the most expressive gestures, it soon became lessdifficult 
to discover, that the subject under present consideration 
waa a horse which had been sold to a cavalry-officer, 
and for which a balance was still owjng, the prompt pay- 
ment whereof was to be peremptorily insisted on by a res- 
pectful dun*. As soon as a period was happity brought to 
paper, it was read overdo the listening clodhopper, who; in 
a manner, beat time to |he emphatic ahd rhythmical reading 
of the professor, by periodical nods of the head ; and at the 
end of the sentence expressed his astonish men tat the sagacity 
with which his obscure ideas had been caught up and cla- 
rified. This literary production, owing probably to the im- 
portance of the subject, was disposed of for the valuable 
consideration of eight grani (four-pence) paper included ;■ 
» . and 
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and its possessor, with inward satisfaction, left the oracular 
tripod, in wder to make room for a Turkish captain of a 
pofacca, whose literary necessities consisted in a memorial, 
claiming the restitution of some goods ilkg*% seised. In 
tins instance the means of exchanging ideal were not m easy 
as heretofore; partly from the Turk’s not knowing well the 
language, butin a great measure also for want of the usual 
appropriate and impressive gesticulations, which, in this 
country, go half-way towards^ being understood, and \phich 
tiro foreign to the decorous gravity of a Mussulman, How* 
ever, by pleads of the Lingua Franca , both parties con- 
trived to enter into picntal communication with tolerable 
success This Lingua Franca may justly be called a non- 
descript language, at home no where, yet understood all 
over the Mediterranean. It is a barbarous Italian, in which 
evefy inflexion of the verb is expressed in the infinitive, and 
where the noun invariably appears in the nominative case, 
not unlike the English spoken by the Negro-slaves in our 
West- Indian colonies, feuch as Me not go* yesterday, &c. 
In the Levant, where if probably originated during the 
prosperous period of Venetian and Genoese commerce and 
dominion, this paters is iudispensibly necessary, and uni- 
versally familiar, to all engaged in commercial pursuits. 
When the document was ready .for signature, Ibrahim Reis, 
who could neither read nor write, litas desired to make his 
arose at foot, which he refused with, religious abhorrence ; 
but dipping his little fiugcr iiSto the inkstand, imprinted on 
the paper a correct fac-simifa of the tortuous furrows of his 
cuticle, by way of signet. To my great surprise, this state 
paper was valued at no more 'than one carlin (fid.) although 
engrossed on a folio page, and decorated with home fanci- 
fclly flourished initials. 

i*#i- The fend no sooner discharged his literary debt 
» than 
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than « well-dressed young lass gained his place *. The deft* 
patch, however, which was to he written for- her, must have 
been on secret and confidential service j for the instructions 
she gave totbe engrosser, were communicated in so *!ow a 
whisper, that from my observatory the scene appeared one 
of purely pantomimical action ; and even that I .was pre- 
vented from enjoying by the interruption of Don Mi- 
chele and his friend, who began to be impatient of my se- 
cession from their company. t 

When I tell you, dear T. that the thhe employed by this 
universal authoftjtin the production ofjthe Parmer's Dun and 
the Turk’s Memorial, did not exceed half an hour, and that 
the contents, although somewhat fustian, were very much to 
the purpose, you will agree with me, that Signor Bucatelli 
possessed talents far abowe his humble station. Indeed, 
Don Matteo assured me, that he was as good a poet as an 
epistolary writer ; and that his sonnets ou any particular oc- 
casion, such as for a wedding, a birth-day, &c. may be ob- 
tained on the shortest notice, and kt equally reasonable rates; 
in short, that he could wield his pen on any subject whatso- 
ever, and had recently written for hijn a cantata in celebra- 
tion of the approaching return of the king from Sicily, which 
he had nearly finished setting to music, and a' specimen of 
which he should by-anfl-by beg the honoqr of submitting to 

my superior taste and judgment* 

« 

To a publisher in England' A man like Signor Bucaftfltyi 
would be an invaluable treasure, a host within himself, 
by the-versatality of hi* genius and the dispatch m his li- 
terary labotua : his charges of autk&rship, as you have seen, 
tue ecowmant with the modesty of .true genius. His ele- 
Vatedway of wiling (truly net* ottfrw stifo mdfinw) would 

Soon 
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soon tender him a most popular author with us ; for his 
periods, by being skilfully propped with harmonious, un- 
meaning, yet harmless expletives, possess that elegant melli- 
fluenf roundness of the present day, which charms the mu- 
sical ear of good taste, without injuring the thinking facul- 
ties ; and which, like a sauce pkquante to unsavory viands, 
makes ample amends for the dearth or insipidity of the 
ideas thus dished up with a relishing seasoning. The 
thought came into my head o£ treating you with a specimen 
of his abilities, ail'd I was just going to step down to give him 
the subStapce of a pbetical epistle I meant to send you, when 
a little girl brought him. .a small dish ofjfctewed Windsor 
beans, a large raw cucumber and a crust of bread. . This 
frugal fere,, and a glass of iced water from the neighbour- 
ing stall, well calculated to preserve *his intellectual powers 
unclogged, Don Matteo informed me, was the whole of his 
dinner; which, together with a segar by way of dessert, in- 
terrupted, his official duties for about half an how*; after 
which, if matters of pressing service remained to be dispatch- 
ed, he would resume the qhill, and suspend his siesta, or af- 
ternoon’s nap, to a late hour of the day. 

I now observed a whispering consultation between Don 
Matteo and SDon Michele, which terminated by the latter 
communicating to me, in a low voi<&, an invitation to take 
pot-luck with the former.* Don Mgtteo jcould not have 
chosen a less trustworthy negociator ; for my friend, who is 
H little of the bon-vivant, aftSr delivering faithfully his mes- 
sage, added, in wretched French, that i had bettor decline 
the honour, for he was sure f should not be able to drink 
the composer’s wine ; and the peas, to judge froln the shells 
he had observed dll the floor, were much fitter to be preserved 
as seed-corn against nejet season, than to b$ brought upon 
the •tables I relieved his uneasiness instantly, by request- 
injrjrim to tell. Dbn Matteo, that we were both expected at 

die- 
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the hotel of ^adarne jVIattl^4y.et% where,ifhe 

would oojpapJefceilhe triumvirate^; l highly 

honoured hy hi^0Pmpafty,T- f< ,^$dpnel- 

lo?’V-“ IftfasM ep«M> bsph, mklW&hM %#W>> if 
we do not bseeh ,i«^<t»$eH&ei&; ■ DelighMjMlhtids prpr 
mise, Boa Madeo bagged a ouatier ofan hour’s.iod idgpnee, 
to adjust his dress, and retired tp die^djoiiuu^ aipartineut. 

) t i ' ffcj: 1 ).< » : '' t .p$> , - "<t ’ J „, # ,*,jj 

The interveAot' his absent -was, filled up l>y a conversation 
with Don Michele ; ou the subject pf the letter-writer below?. 
Me fielt surprised at, the notice, t , tpokof 1%. Mtyu’i* calling, 
ashed whether Woeful am< such : poppl$ ih , the streets of .J^i- 
don>; and, on my replying - ji y tfie .negative, observed, that, in 
that case, every body probably, wrote Ifis o>vn letters. , This 
1 confirmed, underthepXcepU^i, of tfie, very few^at plight 
be found ignorant of, reading or writing, assuring lnni,that 
even in theclass of servant-maids, nine out of teu knew c- 
jiough to write a billcl-donxXQXhe),? sweet-hearts. “ The case is 
very difierent with us,” rejoined Don Michele, “ far ! am very 
sure, out oftim,3oO,QCK) inhabitants tiws city eoji^tgins, 100,000 
canuot read, and perhaps as, many again^not even sign their 
name. The greatest part of our women, for instance, and 
among those wany fiipusauds 0f.g0.9d education qauaot 
write: it would be of no usp indeed; of more liarm than 
good to .them, if they qstuld : unless you are prepared to 
maintain,, that tlie writing and,reeeiving those billete-domc, 
as you call them, is ;an etwenfud part of; fcmalp jaccomplish- 
menb” • . T bogged he wonjd gnpbtbiuk, that k^ets-doux were 
the only objects whiehiengagcdi the pepspfthe British, fitir; 
on. the coutifey, tliat ,,wo, 4*osslwd ivmy* wwy wpniep jpf 
superior, .inteHeetual |0 whom , wc owed; not 

only ^ hosbof novels arh|,iomw^ce8, > but e.venjyorJv,son astro- 
nomy, natural philosophy, botany, gramm$r,in short, op 
evety branch of science ; and that I was; confident,. London 
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aloner could muster many thousands of Volumes written by 
theothersex.— “ Getu Maria !” exclaimed the confounded 
Neapolitan, with a sigh. — •“ Many thousands you say? — To 
be %ure, if they do write at all, there can be little doubt but 
they will writeas last as they talk, and faster too, for there is 
nobody to contradict them ; and considering, 'that by this 
means, perhaps, they talk the less, the men, for aught 1 
know, may be the gainers in the end, unless out of com- 
plaisance, they are obliged to read what the women scribble. 
Upon, my word. Signor Don Luigi, 1 do not envy your 
country /his universality of scholarship : let every one be 
taught according to' the wants of his station in life ; let there 
be a distinction in mental attainments corresponding to the 
distinction of ranks in society : otherwise, ambition and fear 
of hard labour will prompt /he driegs of population to be- 
come gentlemen, and we sha^l have to hoe our own fields, 
sweep our own rooms, and brush our own boots. — Tell me, 
pray, what is the good of all this rage for making a nation 
of scholars?" — " The'good, Don Michele? a general diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, moral amelioration, liberty of 
thought, rapid improvement in arts and sciences, nay, in the 
most common occupations of life. Y ou could scarcely name 
a thing on which we do not possess publications in England. 
We have works on cutting out cloth, on making soup, on 

boiling potatoes, on shaving onts's beard ” — Here Don 

Michele fell into so •violent a horse laugh, that Don Matteo 
burst from the next room ift his shirt-sleeves, accompanied 
by his lady in a change ofdress,to see what was the matter. 
" Have you ever read a work on shavingone’s beard ?” asked 
Don Michele, with affected seriousness, — tf Is there such an 
one ?” — Not in our stupid Naples, you may be sure, but in 
the country of t leaming and philosophy, in my friend’s coun- 
try” (pointing (time). Don* Matteo took Don Michele’s irony 
Vfery seriously, and exclaimed, “ Oh che paste maraviglioso / 
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mm veramewte Miocchi, not altri Napolitani * ” . Don Crab 
was just beginning to enlarge upon the theme, and to enter 
into an argument in refutation of the advantages ascribed 
by me to the general-diffusion of knowledge, when a church 
clock, close by, struck the dinner hour of Madame Gasse’s 
ordinary. This was a melodious sound to his epicurean, 
and, at this time, exhausted stomach : he himself assisted 
in putting on the composer’^ best coat; who, .after giving 
madame sundry brief instructions in a whisper; left her and 
the creatura f to enjoy themselves o.n the vegetable small- 
shot, and accompanied us to the better fare of French culi- 
nary perfection. • s • . 

• 

My paper, dear T. begins to narrow, it is therefore, with 
considerable regret, I ,ffeel obliged to deprive you of an in- 
teresting table-talk, which tcpk place during dinner ; other- 
wise I should not find room for the concert, with which l 
mean to* take leave of you this time. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say, that Mr. Michael rendered himself conspicuous by his 
voracious appetite, and ridiculously his unceasing contra- 
dictions of strangers less used to his ways than I am. A 
French gentleman next to him, before whom he had the 
presumptuous vanity to make a parade of his miserable 
French, very politely told ljim, that, although he himself 
was very little conversant in the Italian, he should much 
better understand what he meant,*ifhe»woul*d have the good- 
ness to address him in that language; so that the dialogue 
was alternately earned on in the two idioms. This was’for- 
tunate for Don Michele ; for a subsequent imprudent and 
ill-natured remark of his on th£ levity of manners in Freuch 
women, brought forth a challenge from his neighbour; to 
which, pretending to have misunderstood the latter’s French, 

ulr "" r - ^ ' 1 11 ^ ! - l '- '■ ' 11 I ’ iw rri-n . ~-'\v " l T "! 

• M O what a wonderful country I we arc downright fools* wo Neapolitan^/* 

' ' ' • » * 
f X common appellation for children at Naples* 

c c c 3 
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he, with a?bo>v, replied, <f T¥dppo onote'* (foo^httch honour), 
Sfgriotmo?’ Perhaps, todplie meant to imply, that a chal- 
lenge ‘Was too great a dose of honour for him. Be that as 
it may, the Frenchman was So little satfeRWd"With the reply, 
that ho requested me to tell #ie!ttd;*M expected an ex- 
planationiu another place. - Through thjMnediati©nj? l liow- 
ever, an apology was obtained, and good : hnmour restored, 
to the great satisfact ion of D#i Matteo, who; next to the 
other Don, enjoyed his dinqcr more than ariy ohe present ; 
and who, by way of making the greatest possiblfe reparation 
for his friend's indiscretion, invited the French gentleman, 
who professed to be .a great amateur, to spend the afternoon 
with ns at his house. To give the composer spirits to go 
through the impending display of his mfiteical talents, I cal- 
led for a bottle of Lagrima Christi. *This produced a smile 
of satisfaction in the countenance of Don Michele, accompa- 
nied by a bad pan on the name of the wine compared with 
the subject of the expected Cantata, the welcome to his So- 
vereign, which, as lie was pleased to observe, must be any 
thing but lagrlmevole. * We did ndt exceed the second 
bottle, Don Matteo protesting, when 1 proposed a third, that 
another might put him hors de coinbat for the rest of the day, 
too much rosin being quite as bad as too little. 

*»„ J* 

* « • 

t 

Tims well refreshed, I recond uCterfmy guests, together with 
Monsieur B. to Don Matteo ’s quarters, where we found tutta 
lafamiglia, i.e. mother, child, and the fowls, just roused from 
the arms of Morpheus by the barking' salute 'of the dog. 
That the composer Would not take the field before he had 
tuned his old rattling piano-forte, you will imagine ofeourse ; 
the poor creatura (who Certainly interrupted tfie solemn si- 
lence, necessary upon &n occasion of such nicety, much less 
than Monsieur B.’s unceasing attentions to madaiftd) paf- 
toejt of the tuning operation, by means of a paternal appli- 
cation, which forthwith produced a Jlcbile in chromatic as- 
cent 
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cent, followedby a sentence of banishment to the next room. 
When the instrument was adjusted, Don Matteo proposed 
treating us with sdme other composition of his, before he 
entered uptfi th&bx&eutien of the cantata, which, as his chef 
d’ceuvrc, he wished 'to reserve for the last. He therefore 
produced an opera of his composition, entitled Guglielmo 
T4U, which lie stated had unfortunately been madq just 
before the breaking out of thfc French revolution ; and, as it 
contained many allusions to liberty (a word become odious 
by that polftical event), could liever be brought upon the 
stage, although he hoped, now that matters had become. a 
little more settled by a general peace, .to bring it out soon, 
with all the improvements which twelve years delay had im- 
parted to it. Finding I paid attention to the overture, Don 
Ma,tteo,as he weht on, accompanied every partlcfilar passage 
with critical observations qnd culogiums : not unlike the 
hens, his inmates (as Don Michele sneermgly observed the 
next day), which first lay their eggs, and then cackle away 
in praise of their own labour.— “ Vfthat do you say to this 
motivo , eh?” — " A little original, (lon’tyou think ?” — "Now 
mind! I am going into Fa!” — " You don’t hear such a 
transition every day.” — "Now the subject inverted!” — " Ob- 
serve the movement of the bassoons , always in the spirit of 
the subject .'"*■> — •** A few bars conversation among the Wind in- 
struments"— " Mark tfie flutes” (these he whistled). — "Now 
I am preparing foY the return of tile original key” (for God’s 
sake , my dear, send that little rascal to the cheesemonger’s 
below.)” — " JYe aye arrived.” — “ Tutti ! fortissimo ! !”— 
Now for the winding up: — tromboni — kettle-drums — mind 
the general effect — follow the score, sir — the curtain draws 
np at this cadence, to begin an Alpine thunder-storm .” — 
" Thepiccoli have the lightning — nature is id Uproar — attac- 
ca subito Vintroduzionc — chorus of JSwiss peasants-— take a 
part, StgndY Hon Luigi.— Bravo, you seize the spirit ...J* 

$ 

I make 
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I make no doubt the inspired and enthusiastic composer 
would thus have continued to the end of his huge volume; 
had not Don Michele, whose gaping jaws, like portals, 
aeeUled to court the entrance of the poppied divinity, repre- 
sented the absolute necessity he was under of resorting to 
his triumphal arch , before the men left off work; and> for 
that reason, preferred a request that Don Matteo would just 
give us the cream of the whole .... “ The whole is cream,” 
replied the ruffled bard, “ none of your modem cur^s and 
wheys ;. turn up' any one leaf. Signor Don Luigi, quite at 
random, and you shall decide. I abide by your judgment 

Ah! you have hit Upon a bravura of Gertrude’s, the vice- 
roy's daughter who is in love with Tell. My wife shall sing 
it; you will make an allowance, she knew nothing of music 
When I married her.” 

Donna Mariana furnished an example of the possibility of 
becoming harmonious by wedlock. She sung with taste 
and expression : conscibus of the extent of her power, she 
had the rare judgment of not attempting what lay beyond 
it, and even to simplify passages which exceeded the compass 
Of her voice or abilities. Thus she executed several airs so 
much to the delight of her lord, that he repeatedly expressed 
his approbation by a nodding svnile, “ a hravaf and a tap 
on the shoulder, of a much more encouraging kind than the 
one he had dispensed to hft only begotten heir. — But to do 
him justice, I must add, that the- music was really sweet 
and interesting* * 

The Italians, as by instinct* possess an intuitive percep- 
tion of the Beautiful in the fine arts ; hence theif superiority 
in painting, and jn sculpture ; and, as to music, in melody- 
unquestionably ; because melody does not depend upon la-* 
bortpus study, upon calculation, or artful contrivance ; it is, 
if I may be allowed to say so, the gift of Heaven. You will 
fT meet 
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meet with hundreds of profound contrapuntists able to seta 
scientific fugue, or ah elaborate canon, but incapable of put* 
ting together eight bars of melody, that will make their way 
to the heart* Ihthis particular Handel, Gluck, Haydn,' and 
perhaps even Mozart, those luminaries of sublime harmo- 
ny, must yield die palm to their inferiors, Cimarosa and 
Paesiello. , • • 

Some of Don Matteo’s melodies approached very nearly 
to the style of the last-mentioned composer; they exhibited 
the same unlaboured, natural expression, the sam^ beautiful 
simplicity which* we admire in Paesiello’s works. I was not 
sparing in my praise, sincere as it came; and the delighted 
author, encouraged by pur approbation, proceeded con 
amove in the rehearsal ’till he came to the finale of the first 
act. “ This,” said he, “ ip the pride of the whole : but 
you will hear it to great disadvantage. Signor Don Luigi ; 
it requires six voices in the’ full parts, and, including your- 
self, we can muster but three.” — "’I take the fourth,” ex- 
claimed Don Michele. — “ Et moij-je me fais fort du reste,” 
added Mons. B. who had for this half hour, by a humming 
accompaniment, striven to impress us with an idea of his 
knowledge of music.—" Do you sing by notes?” — “ Com- 
ment , Moneieur? j’ai chant 'p cent fois au Concert spiritueM 
Paris ; era amateur, cela s’eraterad/'—Oveijoyed with the 
discovery of sucty a combination *of talents, Don Matteo as- 
signed the parts, and- began. ’At first the performance pro* 
ceeded very respectably ; but when Don Michele and Mon- 
sieur B.’s turns came to join the ranks, the Sestetto was 
completely at " sixes and sefens.”^ Not exactly that the 
spiritual performer was wanting in time j on the contrary, 
he gave it too liberally : the slow progress of the andante 
probably proved too tedious to his national vivacity ; he 
went on au pas de charge, yet withal finding sufficient 'room 
to interlard his falsetto strains with innumerable decorative 
* graces 



graces ai|d flourishes dans jp bon genre.— Don Michele, 
likewise,; had a time of his own ; so there was abundance 
of time between them of one sort or other. For the for- 
tuj^d features of Don Matteo’s countenmtcjBKluring this se- 
vere trial, vide Hogarth's " Enraged Musician .” Hitlierto, 
however, h$ good breeding, had prevented any severe tpken 
of his just displeasure: but when Monsieur B., ere we had 
come to the bottom of the left page, had already run his 
race through’ the right, and, with a volti gubilo, turned the 
leaf, Don Matteo’s cup of patience overflowed at once ; he 
jumped from*his chair, and ran, like a madman, up and 
down the room.---" Have we made any mistake?” asked 
the, astounded Monsieur B. with a smiling countenance. — 
“ Oh ! no, sir, not at all 1 It is I that, have made the mis- 
take, tp trust my music into sucli muivlerous hands.”— But for 
the Frenchman’s imperfect, knowledge of the Italian,, this 
observation would have produced another quarrel. Don Mi- 
chele, tpo, fond of a little mischief, was going to act the 
gratuitous interpreter, when his more immediate attention 
was engrossed by the arrW/al of wine, cakes, and ices. Sus- 
picious probably of his friend’s wine, he applied himself exr 
elusively to the fi?ozen dainties, in the dispatch of which his 
selfish speed soon rendered all competition impossibly, 

■ After a*' glass or two., of onfj-uauscatel,’ the compose^ 
brought forth his opu^, magnum, th'e loyal cantata,. the as- 
pect of which entitled it to ike rmik musical .curiosity. 
However original its intrinsic contents migl|tbe, its. external 
Appearance was a complete patchwork. Dozens of. bits of 
staves were pasted upon evui;y page : and Don Michele, 
holding a leaf against the window, observed*, that there 
-ought to be abundanoe of variety jn a composition which 

nearly, resembled a harlequin’s jacket. 

1 ' * « 

■ - * ’v 

Having requested me to join in* the intervening chorus 

* parts. 
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parts, and Don Michele, as will as Monsieur B. to abstain 
from joining- therein, he began the introduction, which, ac- 
cording to a running comment of his, was to express the un- 
dulating motion Of the sea, and the gales of a gentle zephyr 
wafting the royal fleet from Palermo towards the Bay of 
Naples. Madam d now commenced fc very good recitativo, 
which was interrupted by the signal^ of the*’ Castle <jf St. 
Elmo, in answer to those from tli’e Island of Capri, whence 
the fleet is supposed to be first espied. All this, and, unfor- 
tunately, much more, was attempted by picturesque musical 
translation.- 1 — 1 "A signal-gun from the castle .” — " The bustle 
of the loyal inhabitants crowding to' 'the. port .” — " Chorus of 
Lazzaroni (fall in, Signor Don Luigi )." — " Aria again .” — 
— " The fleet passes the Channel of Capti ,” — " Ringing of all 
the church bells in Naples .” — “ Procession of the religious 
orders.” — “ Arid and chorus” — “Royal Salute from the 

feet and castle, on the king’s ” Here, hs ill-luck would 

have it, the musical guns were overcharged ; Don Matteo, 
not satisfied with the mere employ of his fingers on so loyal 
an occasion, fired off* the four and tweVity pounders in the bass 
with his elbow. Crash went five or six wires dt once, to tha 
great mortification of the performer apd alt present, except 
Don Michele, who jocularly exclaimed, "Ah! carissimo, 
your metal is*no^ heavy enough for so powerfuf a salute.” 
The effect, nq doubt, wa^ grand ; but, as in other matters, 
an effort above our strength, although successful pro tempore ^ 
incapacitates usTor. ulterior exertion ; so was there an £nd 
in this instance, lb all further performance. The composer 
would fain have put up new strings, but yielded to Don 
Michele’s representation : — " Leave off, here," said he, "you 
could not have finished better ; his majesty is on shore, never 
mind the guns being burst.” " Be it so," replied the good- 
natured professor, " and let us drink.the' safe arrival of our 
beloved Ferdinand." — “ Evviva !” rejoined Don Michele, 
whose loyalty overcame his peculiar aversion to his friend's 

dud wine ^ 
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wine ; and the rest of the^bompany hating joined in the 
toasts we took our leave of Don Matted and hisspouse. 
He saw us down stairs, and seizing a favourable opportunity^ 
whispered to me a promise tb tifeat me wifbi his opera and 
the cantata in a day or two, when he meant to procure the 
attendanee'W a set of professional men, bn purpose to-give 
me a more correct idea: of the composition, than what could 
be formed from the barbarous attempt of my two com- 
panions. ****** + , 

Your’s, under every zone, 

* * * * 

Naples, June — , 1802. v * 


Better XX. 

v * Rome, June — , 1809. 

Dear T. . 

** « 

ALTHOUGH on my way towards you, I cannot re- 
frain from sending you one more letter. It comes, as you 
see, from the city of the Caesars, to close my correspondence 
in grand style! I arrived here two days ago, but such is the 
tantalizing uncertainty of my movements, that at this mo- 
ment I don’t know whether I may not have to decamp even 
to-morrow. To my great surprize* add disappointment them 
w ere no letters for me at M^. Sloane’s. Perhaps to-morrow’s 
♦post may decide whether my stay in tpis dity will have been 
merely nominal, or whether it, will be my good fortune, as 
it is my Anxious wish, to devotePtho moderate space of a 
fortnight to examine superficially only the numberless ob- 
jects of interest which hitherto have only bewildered my 
imagination. To make sure of one thing, you will smile 

when I tell yoit I have kissed the Pope's toe, and But 

mpre of this by and bye ; I must not tell my story backwards. 
Let’s begin at the right end, and relate how I got to Rome, 
ltow I got'ont of Naples, the dear, dear Naples ! 


The 
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The fascinating charms of that terrestrial paradise, coup* 
led withsevefal unsuccessful trials to. enlist a fellow-travel- 
ler, had made me more than once put off the evil day 6f 
parting; in spite. of the encreasing heat of the weatH|$r, 
which alone, without (he call of duty, would have rendered 
my departure a matter of urgent nec^sity. Ia tfajissituation, 
the arrival from Malta of another bird of passage bound to 
England was announced iif tha person of Captain N. *wlio, 
besides, was represented to me as possessing every qualifi- 
cation requisite (o make an agreeabje fellow .traveller, the 
manners of a gentleman, the instruction of a scholar, and a 
mind eager for observation and knowledge. This report* 1 
found by no means exaggerated on bur first meeting, pur- 
posely contrived at Mr. W ’s, but I learnt at the same 

time, to my great regse < t, i .that the Captain had .just all but 
agreed to accompany two French government messengers, 

who were on the point of returning to Paris, 

# • 

Thus again baulked in my expectations I now at once made 
up my mind to start alone in a day»r two, and to trust to the 
chapter of accidents for finding my way to England as well as 
I could. The suddenness of this resolve caused great conster- 
nation in die family of my excellent host ; Don Michele called 
up all the powers of his argumentative eloquence* to dissuade 
me from so., “Irtnprudeflit** a step’. Heat, Ma.l-dr.ia. Rob- 
bers and assassuis , wpye alternately »pourtrayed in colours 
the most hideous to ^eterme from venturing upon the pro- 
jected pilgrimage, and? these ’dangers again were skilfully 
contrasted with the approaching festivities at the arrival of 
the court, an unaccomplished intention to visit once more 
Pompeji, ifnd with every allurement by which the good- 
natured mortal thought it likely to fetter me for some time 
longer to the cjiarms of the Campagna felice. All in vain ! 
I thanked the kind Don Michele for these sincere 1 tokons of 
his 1 affection, and urging the absolute necessity of my iru- 

p n d 8 mediate 
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mediate departure, requested as the {fast favour at his 
hands, that he would ptit me in the way 6f finding a con- 
veyance to Rome .- 1 —' “ What,” exclaimed he, " I provide 
thfc*means of rendering us miserable? Nay, Signor Don 
Luigi, this is too much to ask, though I might, had you no 
other friendf imtowjfi be perhaps prevailed upon to do even 
thus much, rather than see you fall info rascally hands. No, 
no, go to yopr English acquaintances, ask your fuori-grotta 
jockies*, they will not be at a loss to pack yon oft'froqi us.” 
—With these Words, uttered in the tremulous accent of 
deep emojtion; Don Michele left the room. 


Strongly moved as I myself felt by this scene, and, nearly 
wavering in my determination, Uook the advice of the honest 
Calabrese |n good earnest, and, at the recommendation of a 
friend in the city, engaged -with the master of a single horse 


chaise to take me to Rome in three easy day’s-journies, for 
which, inclusive of the keep of the horse and driver, i agreed 


in writing to pay twenty-five ducats f . 

.• * .♦ 


The bargain was scarcely struck, when captain N. made 
his appearance at my quarters to inform me that he had 
altered his mind,, and that, if itlquld still be done, he 
would gladly accompany me as far as London; , As the cause 
of this change in his resolution he stated, that on going to 
his inn the day before; he found,his intended fellow-travel- 
lers, the* two French messengers, |oath*and-,oail engaged in 
a quhrrel about some womad, an&finally challenging each 
other to fight. .Although the captain’s arrival and inter- 
ference caused a suspension of hostilities, and an apparent 
reconciliation, he nevertheless wisely considered the proba- 
bility of similar scenesoccurring in the course of their journey, 

. . between 


» ; ’,!• 

* English friends of the author’s, who occasionally amused themselves in horse-races 
•a the Sea- beach, outside of the .Grotta of Posilipo. 

f Kot quite five pounds* 




between sparks o| such high met% • and as he feUno indi^ 
nation again tantmcomponere lites, lie plainly announced 
his intention of seceding from the travelling triumvirate.— 

This required a new negotiation with my knight of {the 
whip, who, on the plea of the absolute necessity of a second 
horse, to carry tee additional weight 'of such a man as the 
captain, demanded an augmentation of fifteen ducats, but 
finally agreed to hike ten. * What that second^ horse fumed 
out to be, you shall bear presently. '* To lighten the load as 
much as possible, I reduced my luggage to the size of a very 
small trank, and left the remainder to go back, to Malta, 
and from thence by sea to England; • 

It was no trifling task to take leave of the numerous friends 
and acquaintances, English and Italian, from, whom I had 
more or less received civilites and marks of kindness, which 
will never be obliterated from my memoty. But the parting 
from Don Michele, from his daughter the unassuming the 
excellent Donna Luisa, from her married sister, and from 
every branch of this amiabfe family produced a scene I never 
wish to witness again, and led to a discovery I had been dull 
enough not to have made before. Hysterics . , . but let us 
drop the subject. I left them with deep regret, but certainly 
without reproach. . . , 

V * *■ • 

On Tuesday, last, in tjie afternoon, we set out on our 
journey, intending tepa$s tHte night at Capua. Wo had ar- 
ranged it so thJQgthe chaise should call for us at a friends in 
the city, where we took an early dinner. After much wait- 
ing, the vehicle arrived at last, but one horse only came with 
it. ... This Apparent breach of the agreement however, was 
explained on the part of 1 he master ; who, t having introduced 
his man Paojo, as our intended driver, assured us that the 
other horse was at a stable in the suburbs which 'we had to 
pass, and would there be added to our itinerary establish- 

- ment. 
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ment. tfker we had passed the httTgo dcUe Pigne *, Paolo 
'stopped before a miserable hovel, to fulfil, as he said, his 
master's engagement. But, to our surprise, he brought out 
a co|fc, not full grown, which by way of. appendix or rider, 
he tied to the shafts by a fragment pfrope, in so bungling a 
way, Chat had even the animat been effective, it could have 
added but little.to the power of draught. Exasperated at 
being* thus barefacedly duped, we at first refused to submit 
to the imposition, but the persuasive powers of Paolo, and 
liis offers to relinquish all claim bn the balance of ac- 
count to be paid at Rome,, if he did not safely and comfort- 
ably bring us to that city within the time stipulated, induced 
us to relent, \ 

We had scarcely proceeded a ^hdndred yards, tolerably 
ruffled in temper as you may suppose, when a voice from 
behind called out to stop. It was Don Michele in full speed. 
On asking him whether I had forgotten any thing, *he re- 
plied, almost out of breftth : “ You have not. Signor Don 
Luigi, but / very nearly Iftd. — Here” reaching me a phial 
with a greenish powder, “ here is what will carry you harm- 
less through the pestilential air of the Pontine marshes. I 
was too much agitated to think of it when we parted ; thank 
God I have eaught you in time. , A§ soon assort have pas- 
sed Fondi, begin holding it to your ifose, and keep smelling 
it till you have got to* Vefotri ; the ganger is over then. 
Once more adieu. Heaven serfd you safe and sound to your 
friends in England, anff” . . .! Here the 4flHe of this honest 
Neapolitan "began to falter, he shook my hand, (that shake 
spoke the rest) and hurried back. I myself was so com- 
pletely overpowered, that at this moment I do n6t recotyect 
■whether I was able to thank him ; and even my fellow- 
traveller, however a stranger to our mutual ^acquaintance, 
' felt 


* Square of pines* 
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felt deeply affected by this unexpected scene. --And these, 

my dear T . are the vile Neapolitans of our travel- writers 1 

v . 

After thus leaving Naples, for good at last, we trav^ged 
the most luxuriant and fertile country on earth as far as Ca- 
pua. The road was through tme continued garden of vine- 
yards, orchards, and well-cultivated fields. Dusk was begin- 
ning when we reached the latter city, where Paolo was 
directed to drive to the best inn in the place. If ours was the 
best, I can only say that things have woefully changed at 
Capua since Hannibal’s time. It scarcely could, have beeu 
broth made of* stale salt-fish, maccftroni swimming in 'hot 
lamp-oil, and soft cheese under a filthy indurated crust, that 
unnerved and effemiuated the conquerors of the Thrasymene 
and Cannai. Or if these dainties had the , effect recorded in 
history, what shall we think of the luxury of Punic cookery ? 
they must have lived upon little better than roots and acorns 
at Cafthage itself; and, ift that case, their situation may be 
supposed to have beeu. precisely *that of our Paolo, who, 
being by favour admitted- as a "parlour-board er, devoured 
with the greatest relish, what our sophisticated palates could 
not stomach. 

» , 

A muebmore severe .triad, however, awaited us in our beds. 

j • 

No sooner had we laid down, - than two hostile armies, not of 
Romans and Carthaginians, but'of sharps and flats, contested 
for the possesion oTour. bodies as wrathfully as those rival 
nationsfoughtforthe dominidh of tKe world. Driven t<5 medi- 
tation by the impossibility of sleep, it struck meforcibly, whe- 
ther, instead of luxury and Voluptuousness having operated 
th«i enervation of Hannibals soldiers, that result might not 
rather have been produced by those more. humble and home- 
ly causes, wljich had precisely the like effect upon the cap- 
tain and myself. A few such nights, at least, as the one we 
passed at Capua, would undoubtedly put the most gallant 
army completely hors de Combat. 


Day-* 



DayUghtyinour situation,wasdoubIy welcome ; we rous- 
ed our knight of the whip from his rest, helped him to put 
the horse and its appendix to the chaise, aad started in a hea- 
venly morning. The preceding epithet was literally appli- 
cable to our friend Paul ; for altbo’J»e consigned to us the 
reins df the shaft-horse (the other being a sort of ad libitum 
accompaniment), he reserved to himself the whip, which, like 
all Neapolitan drivers, he used sparingly and with the ut- 
most tenderness, 1 except when defied by the junior branch of 
tlic family undpr his care; The youthful animal; for the first 
time .probably in harness or rather in ropes, every now and 
theh attempted little side trips and aberrations in various di- 
verging directions,. andithus caused more trouble than .good. 
We passed the ruinsof Minturnae, where we thought of the 
Jacobin, Macius ; ferried over the GVigliano, the ancient 
Liris ; and stopped to dine s&*Molo di Gaeta, the Formiae of 
classic and Cicermiiyn memory. The situation of this place 
is delightful : in front the sea with ’a beautiful track of beach ; 
behind, an amphitheatre bf hills studded with gardens almost 
hidden by the luxuriant foWage of numerous groves of trees ; 
and to the right, at about two miles distance, the romantic 
marine rock of Gaeta, with its ramparts and bastions, a se- 
cond Gibraltar in miniature. While dinner was preparing, 
we hired a boat to see the ruins ofjCiqero’s villa, afld actually 
beheld from our bark — several massy* arches, some strong- 
walls below and above the Water, and, a vast deal of classic 
rubbish. Parched and scorched by a meridian midsummer’s 
sun, We returned from this interesting antiquarian excur- 
sion and fouhd dinner waiting for us. Every thing* at our inn 
was so good, clean, and comfortable, that we made ample 
amends for ourCapuan fere : even the wine was 'palatable, 

which is saying a great deal in favour of an Italian inn. 

♦ ... 

Frpm Mofobdi Gaeta we proceeded to Itri, and next to 
Fondl. This is the last place before you enter the Papal 
Dominions, and here the country began to wear a dreary 

aspect. 
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aspect* if did not fotfgetDon Michele’s smelling bottle, and 
gaw toy companion the full benefit of its .antiseptic virtues 
cveju to Paolo, who. fluring the whole journey stood behind 
Upon his legs wielding the whip, I offered a scent, buthepo- 
Utely declined it, assuring ns that -there was no ne ces sity for 

any ; such precaution till we came beyond . Terracinat. ; 

We arrived by sun-sefeat Terracina. This is the anfcient 
<Uy of Anxur, famed for its temple of Jupiter Anxurus, its 
fountain, &c.: the town itself stands on an adjoining rods, 
but we stopped at an inn close to the sea-beach and the 
little harbour. It is only beyond .Terracina that the Pou- 
tine marshes commence ; and as thera is danger in passing 
anight within their extent, travellers usually sleep here, and 
set out very early the pext day, before the heat of the sun 
augments the noxious, exhalations pf the marshes. To this 
observance we likewise conformed; and before sun-rise 
we began the dreaded journey.; Through the, persevering 
efforts, however, of the late pope, Pius VI. this journey has 
become much less dangerous thaq it formerly was. He 
spent immense sums in cutting canals to carry off the waters; 
in building inns externally magnificent, like the Caravanse- 
rais in Turkey, for the accommodation of travellers; and in 
restoring the ancient Appian way, whichcrosscs the marshes. 
This road affcfrlls. another instance of the solidity of the 
public works of the Romans. It hag stood the test of up- 
wards of 2000 years. You poll over the self-same stones 
which its patriotic founder laid down; in many places the 
ancient pavement of great irregular blocks is still entire and 
uninjured through a considerable extent, and where it had 
suffered, the beneficent exertions of Pius VI. have lastingly 
repaired the deficiencies. Resembling a dyke of masonry 
through an inundated country overgrown 'with high grass 
and rushes, it 4 stretches formally miles iu one continued 
straight liuc. 
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As far as smell Went; I cannot say that I should in the 
least have suspected any thing unhealthy in the atmosphere ; 
and, although in the midst of waters, I saw none that ap- 
peared Stagnant or unsightly ; On the contrary, grass and 
rushes of the liveliest green grew luxuriantly out of the aqua- 
tic soil, audwe passed abundance of running streams vigo- 
rously rushing, along or under the road. Whether owing to 
the peculiarity of the air, orto the increasing power of the 
sun, I felt excessively drowsy and actually began to nod, 
when master .Paolo, from behind, without ceremony Checked 
my. somnolency by a stout shake of the shoulder, for which 
be apologized by observing that sleeping, amidst tho 
marshes, was the worst thing I could do, and sure to bring on 
a fever. ' ■ 

■ . • ' ' 

We stopped at one of the inns abovemerttioried, to rest 
and feed our horses; butforoursfelves no refreshment of any 
kind was to be procured; ndt even our thirst durst wc 
quench with the execrable wine or the brackish water. The 
countenances of the people of the place sufficiently bespoke 
the insalubrity of their abode. Wan, languid and emaciated, 
they looked more like spectres than human beings. No 
time, therefore, was lost in quitting so unhallowed a spot, 
and the sight of Veletri, (the ancient Veltrae,) w here we ar- 
rived early in the afternoon /and On- whose hill a pure atmo- 
sphere is again inhaled, cheered all our spirits. Here we 
had not to complain of our entertainment, judging by the 
standard of Italian accommodation. The host Was attentive 
and communicative : be amused us at dinner with a variety 
of stories apparently very interesting to him; and, among 
those, gave a full artd particular account Ufa ft>bbery and 
murder which to oiir comfort he assured us had recently been 
committed between this and Gensano, upon a traveller, who 
bufethe day before had slept in the room to* be assigned to 
one of us this night. Paolo, who always was admitted td our 
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table, and whose good breeding alone suggested to him the 
propriety of rendering himself admissible to that honour by 
copious ablutions, listened with noxious silence to, the talc 
of horror, for a* much as he could understand the lan- 
guage. A native of Apulia, and used to the Neapolitan dia- 
lect, he found himself in a terra incognita, the nearer we 
approached to Rome. — In the evening we took a stroll a- 
bout the town, saw some antique ruins, the modem palace 
of a Roman prince, deserted and almost in ruins too, and 
from the elevated church-yard of the place, enjoyed a most 
exquisite prospect of the country, bordered by the distant sea. 

At day-break on die next day, we started for the capital*of 
Christendom. The Neapolitan patois of master Paul became 
now nearly unintelligible to the people on the road, to whom he 
bad to address any questions ; and it was not a little amusing 
to hear him swear at them, and reproach them with not 
knowing the Italian. The captain, to -humour the joke, 
expressed his surprize at their stupidity. " Aye/’ replied 
Paolo, " and what is worse, these Roman blockheads think 
themselves great wiseacres, and qg Neapolitans mere boo- 
kies." — The country about Gensano, Castel Gandolfo, as 
far as Albano, surpassed in amenity and grandeur the idea 
1 had formed of it from the descriptions l had read and the 
drawings I had seen. Nature is here exhibited in her ut- 
most splendour* and luxuriance, and the variegated scenery 
of thisdistriet has proved an inexhaustible niine to the Roman 
artists, from Claude and Poussin’s time to th’e present day. 

. From the hill of Albano, where werpassed the rude sepul- 
chre of the Horatii and Curiatii, we first beheld proud Rome 
and the whole Campagna di Roma. St. Peter’s reared its 
magnificent dome abovethe hazy atmosphere, and numerous 
aqueducts, of endless ranges of arches, converged in all direc- 
tions towards the former seat of the empire of the world. 
This famous Campagna di Roma,’ from Albano to Rome, 
presents the most sterile and dreary aspect I ever beheld. 
Scarcely enlivened by vegetation,itlieSbefwe you like a desert, 
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and the gloom it impresses on the traveller’s mind is not les- 
sened by the numerous ancient tombs he meets along the road . 

It was near noon when we entered the* gate of St. John 
and passed the church of that name, the Later&ii, and* the 
Egyptian obelisk beforfe it. The French inn of Monsieur Da- 
mon near the Piazza di Spagna had been recommended to 
us, but We had. to enquire for it ourselves ; for Paolo’s jargon 
nowhad become a deaid language. With a transient glimpse 
of the Colosiseum, the column of Trajan, the Capitol, &e. we 
at last reached -our intended quarters, and were-weceived as 
inmates. Monsieur Damon’s house deserves to be recom- 
mended to all sober and . humble travellers,* like ourselves. 
It is impossible to pay more attention-to guests than he does ; 
his manners are obliging, he does not, like many of his col- 
leagues, keep in the back ground A^d leave his lodgers to 
the mercy of the waiters : he is constantly about, and ever 
ready to assist t ho- stranger in any of his wants. His charges 
too, you will allow to be extremely reasonable, whfcn I in- 
form you, that for a good bed-room aud two good daily meals 
at the Table d‘ h6te , including as much common table wine 
as I eliuse to drink, I pay a Roman sendo a day*. — Break- 
fast, as is customary almost all over Italy, you have to find 
yourself in, from the cbfiee-house. Monsieur Damon imme- 
diately procured us a Laquais dejplace,, who, aft^r exhibiting 
an archive of written testimonials from various Cavalieri and 
Milordi Inglesi, etoterefl out temporary service at half a scu- 
do per diem. This man is an adept in his calling. He knows 
full as much of aneieuMloman History as you and-I do, can 
tell when a column is out of proportion, when the ehiaroscuro 
is mismanaged, in short he might tjjtly deserve the appella- 
tion of a walking pocket-companion, given himljy the cap- 
tain, were it not for his corpulency, which renders pedestrian 
exercise a toil taliim, especially in the heat of the day, when 
the Italians are not in the habit of going out of their houses, 
and when, as, he jpcularly observed to us yesterday, none 
W dogs and JSnglish, &re seen in the streets. . Owing 
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Owing; to the number of artiste and travellers that crowd 
hither 'from all parts of Europe, and to the inhabitants de- 
pending on them, in a great measure, for their livelihood, 
strangers enjoy at Rome the greatest possible liberty; ’The 
study of every painter and sculptor is open itO them, arid the 
artists not only produce their own works with the greatest 
readiness^ but will even take you to their friends to see theirs. 
This we experienced yesterday ourselves. After paying a 
visit to Angelica Kauffman we called on a Mr. K. to see some 
acquarell drawings of exquisite beauty. When he perceived 
that we enjoyed and discerned the talent and ‘skill displayed 
in his works,' he spontaneously offered to accompany us to 
Mr. El’s, another painter in the same line ■; and immediately 
went with us through several streets, in his morning dress and 
slippers ,* a costume ^ffich in London wtfiild have aitracted 
dozens of idle boys, &c. after us, but -which was not noticed 
here, altlio’ most of the inhabitants of il*e Streets we passed, 

^ K11VH C>U111IJ^C B!1 £Ulf« 

From our Consul we receive more'than common attention, 
lie has been so obliging as to prodWr.e us an audience of the 
Pope, of which, as I just come from it, I will give you the 
particulars:- Last night we received the intimation that his ho- 
liness would see us this morning at nine o’clock, and before 
going to beg) 1 went to jny irunk, to get ready every part of 
my dress for this ifhpdWant occasion. Unfortunate as I am in 
most things, -ill-hick would have it, that my dress small-clothes 
were missing. In vain did I tumble over and over twice or 
thrice every individual article bf my compendious baggage. 
The inexpressibles had become inexplorable ; and whether 
Benedetto, my Neapolitan man, had packed them up for 
Malta, or packed them off for his own use, remained the only 
doubtful surmise to be entertained in this vexatious situation: 
; The time was too short to order a hew pair: I must not only 
forego the anxiously .longed-for gratification of my curiosity, 
bufrdisappoint the' Holy Father,' who expected two Visitors^ 
aud be wanting to the consul who had announced two. In' 
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embarrasmg predicament, the captain, whofeltformy distress, 
observed, that if it were not for the disparity of our sise, be 
could perhaps have remedied the evil by a pair of black small 
clothes, which he happened tahave in his portmanteau, and 
whicb be had laid by on account of their being too wide. 
How a pair of hose, too wide for an athletic man near six 
foot high, would suit your humble servant, you may guess 
pretty correctly when 1 add, that I am, from illness, about as 
thin again as" when you saw me last. , Nevertheless, as there 
was hardly an alternative, 1 made a trial, and found that by 
bracing them up to the third rib, I might the more venture in 
them, as we were to go and come back in a carriage under 
the guidance of a Mr. L. whom the consul’s kindness had 
prevailed upon to conduct us. 

Mr. L. appeared at the proper tinifc r thi8 morning, and we 
drove to the Pope’s palace on Mount Quiriual, big with clas- 
sic recollections aljd famed for the statues of Castor and 

Pollux and their horses, the iratfiortal works of Phidias and 
« 

Praxiteles. We were ushered into an anti-room full of peo- 
ple, in which a guard of young Roman nobles, splendidly 
dressed and armed, bespoke rather the presence of a warlike 
monarch, than the abode of the peaceable vicar of heaven. 
Cardinals and courtiers with papers passed to and fro in great 
bustle of office during the hour and half that pur patience 
was put to a trial. At last a chamberlain eaine out to ask Mr. 
L. whether we were of the catholic persuasiorp The object of 
this question no doubt was to 'ascertain whether we were to 
receive the papal benedictiort and the donative of a rosary, 
with which his holiness usually presents the orthodox in faith. 
Our answer, of course, was in the negative, but as I should 
have liked the present above all things, I added 'that if the 
wish were not inconsistent, we should feel highly gratified 
by such. a tangible token of the honour to which his holiness 
was^graciauafy pleased to admit us, and hold the same in 
everlasting veneration. This observation was answered with 
a bow, but was soon found to have boon of no avail. 

. Shortly 
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' ^ kft ^ rw&rt ^ w^e tigered into' the holt father'’# 
presence. Conformably to the ceremonial We had previous- 
ly «*q«iwa i«t», we stooped down with ofte knee, as if to 
kits tfee holy slipper; but tho pope seizing my hand Svith 
his, raised it so^qUickly that I received a pretty sharp knock 
on the forehead;-— Hte was ptaVtvYy dressed vi\ the hah\t of a 
white-friar, with a little black skull-cap on his head, had 
the appearance Of a man of about fifty-four, below the mid* 
die size, black hair, pale countenance, but an eye full of 
expression, and features widely indicated benevolence and 
good-nature. Hfe kept standing close to us during the 
quarter of aft h’our that the audience may have lasted, and 
was ease and affability itself in his conversation. He asked 
how long we had been at Rome, where we came from, paid 
a handsome compliment to the valouybf the English recently 
displayed in Egypt, and expressed big regret, that owing to 
the circumstances of the times, Rome haft not -yet recovered 
sufficiently, to prove as attfactivc to the English as if had 
formerly been ; adding, “ It has suffered grievously, but, 
like the ants, we must, with the aSSisrtance of God, try to re- 
pair and restore as much as is in our power. On the 
conversation turning upon English literature, his holi- 
ness was pleased to signify his admiration of the genius of 
Milton, whose ^Paradise Lost" he considered as the first 
epic poem of the ufftdShts, if nof of the ancients too, although 
he regretted he .could, only enjtfy its beauties through the 
means of a translation. Beihg on the chapter of English 
sacred poetry, I thought I might mention Yotuig anfl his 
"Night Thoughts.” — " I have read these in part,” replied the 
holy father, " but they are too* sombre, too serious forme.” — 
These were* his words, I can assure you; for they struck me 
particularly at the time. — Mr. L. our guidq, whom we found 
to be of the profession of the law, now adroitly availed him- 
self of a moment’s pajjge, to produce some papers containing 
the base of a widow cruelly situated^ as he stated, in conse*- 
■«. sequence 
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quence of the delays in a law-suit which she had to sustain 
for some years against the relatives of her husband, and to 
which, bantered as she was from court to court, no termin- 
ation- was to be foreseen. " Your Holiness,”, continued he, 
" is not unacquainted with her suit, she is at the brink of 
ruin, and a word from the holy father would render her jus- 
tice. Justice is all she claims, she hopes to obtain it at the 
fountain.” "What,” replied the pope, " is this matter not 
terminated yet? 1 recollect .the case perfectly well, and 
thought it had.long been decided upon. I shall.settle the 
business, at once, ’ ’ So .saying, he took th e paper from M r. L, 
stepped to a large table,. till of papers; took a pen* wrote 
two or three words and returned the document to our friend, 
whose eyes beamed with joyat the good success ofhiserrand. 
The holy father new bowed to us, am^/we withdrew, under a 
ceremonial, similar ancUimijarly treated as at our entrance. 
When in the, carriage we thanked Mr. L. for his kindness, 
to which he politely observed, that he had much more reason 
to be beholden to us for the opportunity we had afforded 
him of accomplishing ap-act not only meritorious in itself, 
but very advantageous to him in his professional career. 

With this account of my papal audience, dear T. 1 shall 
probably take my epistolary leave of you : so much at least 
you may calculate upon, that if in a week or tej» days after 
the receipt of this letter, you have aHothcr from me, I 
shall be on my journey homewards, and once more shake 
hands with you towards the latter end of July. All present 
omissions shall then b£ amply supplied by 

Your’s, &c. 

j? * * * 


bfggent? Printer, St. Aunt Lane, London^ 
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jo^ of the inhabitant^64— pre- Storm on thtf road between ^ompeji 
parations for festivities 364 and Resina ^ 129 

S. ^ Straits of Scyllk and Charybdis des- 

Sacrcd Drama’s at Naples 1 £ cribed 1 
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StromboU , appearance of that vpl- its harbour ^ <230 

cano 2 Tritoli , Baths of, described 40 

Sulphur , how obtained from the Sol- Tuilleries described \39 — A favorite 
fatara 355, "350 — Native sulphur promenade of the Neapolitan 

357 Beau-monde 141 — Toro Farnese 
Sybil, Cave of, described 37 — Opi- placed there ? 140 

nion thereon 38 Tunny-fish 49 

fc T. Turks, their substitute for a cross by 

Tele ben, Colony of, at Capri 216 way of signature 374 * 

Tell, (Guglielnfo) an opera of tb^xt 
name rehearsed, * ,, 3tfl U. V. * r*' 

Temples , of Vends, Diana, v and Mgr •Yeletri, the ancient Veltrae, a town 
cury> at Bajac 42 — of Scrap i;*/ at on the load from Naples to Rome 
JPozzuoli 52 — of Jupijeiy^at Poz ( 394 

zut>li88 — of Diana and Neptune, V esuvius, eruption of 1767 deserib- 
at Pozzuoli J89— oMsis, at’ Pom- ccl ( 265 

peji 107 — of ifecbtks, U^Hcrcu- View of/Naples on entering the bay 
laneurn * 1 ^ < 150 3 

Terpsichore, anient psfeting of her Villa of Cicero, at Pozzijoli 35 — of 
V 174 the same at Pompeji 126— of the 

Terracina, the aV'icnt Anxur, usu- same^at Form iae 392— rof Balbus, 
ally slept at by travellers gping at Herculaneum 151 

from Naples to Rome * 3 93 Virgil's Tomb described 10— His 

Thalia, ancient painting of her 172 epitaph 

Theatres, at Ponipeji, viz. /he co- Visit of a Friar with a present of a 
veredonelOS— thegreatone 108 — nosegay 4 


at Naples dessiibcd 136 — Theatre Vi t no //* (i o wjija i ^dd from the Solfa- 
of Herculaneum described 149 tara 356 

Thefts, petty, not uncommon, ’in Ita> Uomero, ^n eminence behind Naples 
ly, even among the higher classes < 24 

348— Maltese anecdote * * 349 Urania , ancient painting of her 175 

Tkeseus, ancient painting of him 169 
Thorold, Mr. his house at Capri 237 c W. 

Tiberius , his arrival at Capri 219— Wine, of^ozzuoli,prese»ted to author 
Anecdote of him and a fisherman by Don Giacomo 82 — Made free # 

*220 — „Hi$ villas at Cagri 221 — His with by the ladies at the ball 346 
favorite snake231 — His death 231 —remains of, fo^md at Pompeji 
Tomb of Virgil,' $e£ Virgil 127 

Toro Farnese, where now placed 140 Y. 1 

Trtgam, the situation of one of the Young, his “ J?igbt Thoughts” the 
villa’sjpf Tiberius at Capri 225 — Pope’s opinion thereon 399 
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. A love letter 249— Agriculture and Guglielmo Tell 381, his sestetto 
plants of the island 252— Trade murdered 383, his cantata re- 
and manufactures (54. hearsed * 381 

Capua , much changed since Han- Conversazioni , at Naples 143 
nibal’s time, author’s bad fare and Costanzo, St. church of, at Capri 
nocturnal sufferings there 391 241 

Castiglione , the Situation of one of Cybele, ruins of her temple at Ca- 
the villa’s of Tiberius at Capri 228 pri * * 223 

Castor and Pollux, Statues of, the Cyrillo, the physician, a victim to 
works of Phidias and Praxiteles the Neapolitan revolution 13 

, 398 i. 

Centaurs, ancient pictures of 17 ff, K IV. 

, f - 182 $aifolij. *a shell-fish * * 143 

Cento Camerelle, described 43 Dinner fit Don Giacomo’s 49 
Certosa , the situation of one of the Dogs, Cruelly' employed to shew the 
villa’s of Tiberius at Capri 228, effects of the? Grptta del Cane 359, 
i* 23-J theirJ&gadt^3ttej their gratitude 
Chafing-dishes, used at Naples, to xP n W n 8 s V ftre< l d le trial of the 
warm the rooms 7 Grotta ^ if 362 

Championhet General, anecdote »of Don, a common epSliet of courtesy 
him % 257 at Naples 'j£' » 6 

Chiara , S a . church of, liquefaction Don Michele , see Michele 
of the blood of St. Januaries *262 DrawT^occasioned by reflections on 
Chiron and Achilles, ancient paint- Pompeji 271 

ing of 178 Drivers, ^Neapolitaif, kind to their 

Ciceroni , (guides) etymology of 9 — horses % 392 

At Pozzuoli, fcllqwing inoie than * 

one trade 354 — On^U^ome of * E. 

superior qualifications 396 Efytuf, prince' of, his digging a well 

Cicero , his villa at Pozzuoli describe » leads to the discovery of Herein 
ed 35— One at Pompeji 126— , laneiu* ^ 71 

Wine cellar 127— His villa at Elmo, St. Castle of described 17 
Formiae visited v 392 Erato , ancient painting of 174 


Clio, ancient painting of 171 
Cocytus , (Lucrine Lake) * 35| 


Eunuchs employed in churches 23, 
Author’s disgust 23 


Eupator , dream concerning him 27 1 

173 


Comic Actors, their excellence in 
Italy is6 Euterpe 

Composer, visit to a Neapolitan one; «. „ *\ § 

his domestic economy 372> dis- F. t 

plays his talent 3$l^his opera of Faun and Bacchante ancient picture 

fff 2 
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of 184'— remarks on it 186] Grotta del Cane 858, Pliny’s men- 
Females, Literary, opinioaconcerning tion thereof 359, its nature and 
them 16 — Italian, not overskilled effects described 360 

in penmanship or literature 377 Grotta di Posilipo described 28, anr 
Fig-leaves ordered by high authority tiquity of it 29— Passage through 
for naked statues in Famese col* it with Don Michele from Pozzuoli 
lection 15 57 — Author’s accident in it 352 

Fish-ponds of A. Pollio described 27 
Fondi, *the last Neapolitan town on H. 

the road to Rome 392 Hannibal, his army, why enervated 

Formianum, Ciceio_’a, visited ^ 39s by their stay at Caput 391 
Forum, the, of Pdmpeji 106, of H^- Mtm-p, anecdote of the effedtToTit 17 
culaneum * *150 ffcrc«/f.vTemple df . 150 

Friars risk to Author with. nosegay 4 Herculaneum, situation of 64 — ex- 
Funeral of a young woman; its pe- tent 65 — nine hundred gin shops 
culiarity . • 351 65 — its destruction 67— discovery 

* •'*’ ^ 71—* Officer’s description of the ex- 

G. '-I #* ^ cavatfons 147 — theatre, 8tc. des- 

Gaeta, its fortrqp, a eo^md Gibral- cribed 149 

tar 392 Hippodamia, Eurytus and Theseus, 

Gaming, lerve it, in the.highei ancient painting of 182 

classes at Naples 145 Horatii and Curiatii, Tomb of 39a 

Garigliano, the ancient Liriu'a Ne- 
apolitan river 392 I. 

GarUck, general use of, in Italy. Ice-Cellars at Naples described 142, 
especially by sailors 49— its vir anecdote of a sailor 142 

tues professionally recommended /gnazjo, Don, ^[estyibed 177 — Au- 

204 thorij^r'.'icit his house 193 — pre* 
Gate of Pompeji ‘ f parations for a dance 206— at- 

Gensano, beauty of its scenery 39't tempts to conduct author home 

GiulianaDoxma, Introduction toh^i 207 — is obliged to desist 208 

% 47 — her dress 48 — t6te it t£te with fnfrescata, Author’s quarters there 
Father A nselmo 84— accompanies described 21 

Author to Naples 99— goes to the Isis, Temple of, at Pompeji 107 

opera 100 — is taken ill 101— re- Italians, iheir instinctive . sense of 
turns to Pozzuoli 10 1 — Author’* the beautiful in the arts 382, ejt- 
ride thither to invite her to hi> cellence of their musical melodies 
baiiSSl— her ttnestpectedT marri- - * * 383 

,age 353— discourse thereon witl jffri, a town on the road from Na- 
the cicerone 35- pies to Rgjne ■ 392 
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J. 

Januarius, Si. permanent stains of] 
blood on the stone on which he] 


was executed 51-r-His statue mi- getting rid of their importunities 4 


raculously recovers its nose {>1 
His body deposited in the .Duomo 
at Naples 256— His blood, preser- 
ved in two vials, is occasionally 
made to liquefy by the priests 257,1 


General Championnet vainly at- 
tempts to force a liquefactioiU of Liquefaction of the blood of St. J&- 
it 457 — The time required taroti- 'huarius, vide Januarius 

Lirii, hod. Garigliano, a Neapolitan 


i required 
der the blood fluid is considered a] 
sure omen of the situation of the 

4 

country 258 — Religious ceremony 
of the liquefaction, witnessed by 
Author 265 — Distre^*>f thereon - 
gregation at the slowness or^lie 
liquefaction 20.‘; 

Jupiter, Anxurus, his teiqple at] 
Anxur % 39^1 

K. 

Kitchens, at Naples, curious but con 
venient construction of some 34a 


Lava, used in paving the streets of 
Pompeji 110 

Lazzaroni 3— Author’s method of 


Letter-writers in the struts of Na- 
ples 37 1 — Account of the occupa- 
tions of one 373 to 375 — Univer- . 
sality of his talent 376 

Library, an ancient Roman one, 
discovered at Herculaneum 152 


: river 


392 


Lope 'Letter written by Author at 
. Ana Capri' 249 — one indited by a 
'.street writer 375 
Istftia y^/agreable quarter of Na- 


.A 


• ^ c 

Lagrima-Chmttf*^ JSiKolitan wine 

of excellent quality 132, 3£0 
Lakes , describefl, Lucrlbe 35 — Aver- 

nus S(j— Mare-raorto 46— Ache- 

• ■ 

ron 46 — Agnano 357 

Lampreys, fed with human carcases] 
by Asinius Pollio ^ 27 

Laquais 3c place, a Rorritm one, his 
superior qualifications and obser- 
vations on the English 396 Mure fttqrto described 46 

Latin Verse * fac-simile of one, as Maria, S*. del Soqcorso^ the situa- 
. written by the Romans 162— re- tion of one of the villas of Tiberius 
marks on it J6S ,at Capri * 222, 234 


143 

Lucrine, lake, inscribed 35, its oy- 
sters celebrated , 35 

i A 

M. 

Jhbtccaroni Manufactory described 
129 — method of preparing them 
129— hints on the expediency of 
tlieir bein^inlroduced into the 
British Navyfe. 131 

Machine for unrolling Papyri des- 
cribed* 160 

Machine, temporary structures so cal- 
J$d, erected for the embellishment 
of Naples against ihfe arrival of 
the royal family 366— their beauty 

369 

Manuscripts, ancient ones on Papy- 
rus, see Papyri. 
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Marius, brought to Author's recol- 
lection by the ruins of Mintum® 

U * 9 ® 

ttatrtmama, thf situation of one of 
the villtfs of Tiberius at Capri 283 
Melpomene, ancient pointing of, de 
scribed 172 

Mercato del Sabata. 46 

Michael, St. the situation of one of 
the villa’s of Tiberius at Capri 223 
Mirht le, Don, his character22 — Im-i 
posing appearance on his setting! 
outforJPozzuoii 32— Mounts the ass] 
39 — tlis strange opinion 911 the] 
Pompeian ruins 60 — Become s dis- 
agreeable there 123— “-Turns his! 
dress in the storm betvjbrn Pom-j 
p^ji and Resina 129— Aitemp^to 1 
ascend a man of .war oa^is way 
to£apri2IO— Lt^ls his hat 211 — 
—Ilis faux pas atjQapri while gr- 
guing on the accounts given o: 
Tiberius 327— His remarks /3n 
Mr.Thorold’s mansion 237— Calls] 
Anther a heretic at Apa Capri 25 1 
—Censures Author/for reading a 
letter in the stssjet 320— Disap- 
prove* sending children to sea 322 
—Gets up the frigate’s 'sides 323 
— Is introduced to tbs ship’s sur- 
geon 924— His remarks o», a 
drawing 6f Pompeji 325— Shot at 
with pease after dinner 328— His 
opinion ,on bagpipes 330— Pre 
panes and directs the Author’s 
ball 394— His ecstasy ©n hearing 
Author sing 341— Dances a mi* 
aswfelMtfjpd* booottred $y a t&‘. 

arch instead of an am 
***■ jWtie 365— Departs with An 


thor to view the aich 366— As- 
sisted in his toilette by his wife 366 
— His arguments in favour of the 
Author’s postponing his departure 
from Naples 387 — His last and 
affecting interview with the Au- 
thor on the road 390 

Milton, his Paradise Lost, admired 
by the Pope * 399 

Minerva, statue of, the excavation 
Of it leads to the first discovery of 
'.-rbmpeji r 73 

Minotaur, how represented in an 
ancient painting 16 q 

Minturna, mins of, passed by the 
Author • 3^2 

Mis^num, Cape, described 42 
Mpto di Gafta, the ancient Foinn®, 
its beautiful situation desenbed ; 
Ciccso’s Mila there usited Sy the 
Author A 392 

f^Mombelli, a celebrated singer at 
Naples 19 

Motts a'erim, epithet given by Vngil 
to Cape M iscnnm, why 46 

■Monte ttuovo, desenbed 35 

i > ’ 

Morning, 8 Neapolitan qae desenb- 
ed *«'■'' * 3.50 

A luff eta, (bad an) at Pompiji 126 
Multj, the situation* of one of the 
villas of Tibenus at Capri 229 
Mummies, natural ones produced by 


exsiccation 96 

Murat, account of his visit to Na- 
ples * 155 

Muses, account of ancient paintings 
of them at Portici 17 1 

Museum at Portici 1 6(5 — Paintings : 
three Ariadne’s 166 — Theseus and 
Minotaur lOy^Pliaibus 170 — 
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Muses 171 — Author meets there O. 

Donna Anna and French officers Oil-Shop at Pompeji described 
17 6 — Donna Anna’s dress desetib- Opera of Saul described 4 ' 
ed 176*— Ancient painting of Cen- Oracles, fraudulent in the temple of 
laur teaching Achilles 178 — Don- Isis at Pompeji 1^7 — oracular 
na Anna quarrels with the Fiench inspirations supposed to have been 
officers 180— Ancient painting of partly produced by anbterr&aeotti 
Centaur and Hippodamia 182— vapours * 361 

Ancient painting of a Faun and * 

Bacchante 184— Remarks on k . P* « 

*185 -*■ Departure fiom Musodm Paintings at Pdmpcii, manner of 
with Donna Anna* &c. 188 . rawing them off ?ne wad far 111— 

Music, no want of, at Naples 23 Medhqn used for laying on the 

N.' colours *114 — pigments employed 

Waplcs, view of, on entering thebay " 115 — humorous nature of some 

— Pompous Titles in ffifor whb designs ** 1 *• 117 

the inhabitants 6— Spnng at Na, ^alaiuo l a ftmi used at Naples for 
pies, compared with that season in all houafapvith a; gateway 14—11 
England 6 — Cicerone 9 — Opcjal8 Palazzo, one outlie villa's of Tibe- 
— Music 23 — Beetles iqfest the riu» at Capri * ' * 229 

houses 80 — unsi Deere offci of pre- Papal dominions, entrance into, 392 
tents 97 — Theatres 136 — Actors PapiJK. Method of making papy- 
136— con venience of the pit in th® 1 us 25 — Authors attempts 25— ex- 
theatres ] 37 — Tuilleries 139 — Ice- perin^ents to ^unroll the ancient 
cellars 142 — Conversazione 143 — Papyri 158 — MV^hinery described 

Sffneral of ^young woman 35 J — 159 — process lGt^-ifu^aimile of 

Author’s prepamNna^^lcaving * a latin verse from an unrolled MS. 
thecity387--findsatraveIlingcom- • 1 62— Mr . fi ay tei ’s progress in tin* 
panion 388— parfing scenes S89 rolling the iterculaneam Papyri 
Sero, liis cruelty and the ingenuity k • • 164 

exercised in murdering his mothci Parthmope, founder of Naples 20 
Agrippina 4 1 Paul, St. his stay at Pozzuoli 89 

’ft coletta, Donna, her drawings and Pease, green, in season all tbe year 
literary accomplishments 14-*-Au- at Naples 30 

thor’s aversion to learned females Perspective, whether 4(001*11 to an- 

lG cients , tty 

ionius Maximus, bbnoxious to the Petronius Arbiter, hht 
Roman soldiers ; his effigy drawn of the Solfatara *1##' 

by them in the barracks at Pom- PfUxbwt, ancient "palating of, W 
peji 104 Piatti di rinfrtsco, wh«t they ai* 0| v 

* L 





wi^diea less unhealthy 
Appian way 305 
P&*$, his tnention*»of the Grotto 

;:^59 

NeapoliW custom,- 9« i 

PoWto,A,,his fish (jonds 27 ' 

Po^%S»mi(*,ancient paintingof,!^ 
Pompejan Dream , - f ; - 27 1 

P ompeji, present state of,’ 59 — Ro- 
mans Went on tipk &<b— Don Mi- j 
• chele's strange vJ)ijii^of«it£ ruins 
00 — situation of itMkwdestruc-, 
tidh 67 — different accounts from a 
ancient writers'^ — discovery of it 
73 — Barratks'TQS — Sketch pf N . . 
Maximus 104 — Reflections there- 
on ,105— -Theatres 106 — Ttemple 
: of Isis 107 — Great amphitheatre 
108 — Roads and. private^ houses 
110 — -small i^friensions of the 
houses ,.lji.0~^Painting9 sawed off 
\ 1 1 1~ — Remarks 1 13 — Curious 
figure in the .High-street 120^- 
Town gate 124-®urying ground 
smallf 1 24 — Cicero’s villa *126— 
Wine cellar visitfed l27 — abruptly 
■ quitted in consequence of a rum- 
.tj ljng noise 128 












